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The  Double  Life  of 
Russian  Literature 


By  GLEB  STRUVE 

IN  evaluating  the  Russian  literary  scene 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years*  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  and  to  stress  two 
essential  facts  or  phenomena  which  mark 
off  Russian  literary  developments  from 
those  in  most  other  European  countries 
(that  modern  Russian  literature  is  part  and 
parcel  of  European  literature  as  a  whole  is 
taken  for  granted  by  the  present  writer). 
The  first  is  the  tremendous  impact  which 
the  Communist  Revolution  of  1917  had  on 
the  arts  in  general  and  on  literature  in  par¬ 
ticular,  That  revolution  turned  out  to  be 
the  greatest  single  historical  event  of  the 
present  century,  and  we  are  still  living  to¬ 
day  under  its  sign.  The  rise  of  Fascism  in 
Europe,  and  especially  of  National  Social¬ 
ism  in  Germany,  the  resultant  World  War 
Two  and  its  aftermath,  known  as  the  Cold 
War,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  Civil 
War  in  Spain — all  these  were,  in  the  last 
analysis,  but  a  function  and  consequence 
of  that  vast  and  far-reaching  upheaval  in 
Russia.  Its  repercussions  were  interna¬ 
tional;  it  affected — and  still  affects — the 
whole  world,  but  its  impact  on  literature 
was  felt,  in  the  first  place,  by  Russian  let¬ 
ters. 

The  second  important  fact  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  first,  is  the  schizophrenic  na¬ 
ture  of  post-Revolution  Russian  literature: 

•This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 


Ever  since  1920,  when  the  Civil  War  in 
Russia  came  to  an  end  with  the  final  victory 
of  Bolshevism  over  all  its  opponents,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  mass  exodus  of  Russians  opposed  to 
the  new  order,  Russian  literature  developed 
along  two  different  lines.  The  division  was 
both  geographical  and  spiritual:  Next  to 
literature  inside  Russia,  Soviet  Russian  lit¬ 
erature,  we  have,  as  a  separate  entity,  litera¬ 
ture  in  exile,  emigre  literature.  Except  for  a 
brief  spell  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
in  the  early  Twenties,  there  was  no  osmo¬ 
sis,  no  intercourse  and  interaction,  between 
these  two  divergent  branches  of  Russian 
literature.  The  problems  they  had  to  face 
were  quite  different,  and  so  were  their  des¬ 
tinies.  A  somewhat  similar  fate  was  in 
store,  from  the  mid-Thirties  on,  for  Ger¬ 
man  and  for  Spanish  literature,  and  in  the 
post-World  War  Two  period  this  became 
true  also  of  several  Central  and  Ea.st  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  subjugated  by  Communist 
Russia.  However,  neither  German  nor 
Spanish  literature  in  exile  ever  attained  the 
same  proportions,  and  of  the  post-World 
War  Two  emigr^  literatures  only  the  Polish, 
with  the  long  Smigre  tradition  in  the  past 
to  help  it  along,  can  be  compared,  mutatis 
mutandis,  with  the  similar  Russian  devel¬ 
opment,  but  even  here  the  time  factor  alone 
accounted  for  important  differences.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  the  two 
branches  of  Russian  literature  and  their 
relation  to  the  past  tradition  quite  sepa¬ 
rately. 
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The  story  of  Soviet  Russian  literature 
since  1927,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  story  of 
its  gradual  decline.  This  decline  set  in  after 
a  sr)mewhat  spectacular  rise  and  a  shortlived 
florescence.  That  this  decline  was  due  to 
the  ever  increasing  regimentation  of  litera¬ 
ture,  to  its  systematic  incor|x)ration  into  the 
general  totalitarian  pattern  of  things,  can 
not  he  doubted.  Until  1929  Soviet  writers 
enjoyed  comparative  frectlom  of  creation 
and  the  literary  scene  presented  a  great 
variety  and  vitality.  Even  some  Russian 
emigr^  critics  were  so  much  impressed  by 
that  vitality  that  they  compared  favorably 
the  buf)yant  and  adventur(>us  spirit  of  So¬ 
viet  literature  with  what  appeared  to  them 
to  lie  the  anemic  and  largely  sentimentally 
retros[)ective  literature  of  the  emigres  in 
which  a  few  older  writers  carried  on  the 
tradition  more  or  less  by  inertia  and  which 
at  first  showed  no  signs  of  producing  fresh 
talents.  Within  certain  limits — for,  with  but 
a  few  exceptions,  the  Revolution  itself  was 
its  only  theme — Soviet  literature  of  the 
Twenties  displayed  a  considerable  range  of 
style  and  a  variety  in  approach  and  subject 
matter.  It  was  to  a  large  extent  an  heir  to 
the  pre-Revolution  |>eriod  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  to  its  avant-garde  movements.  This 
was  esjKTcially  the  case  in  [X)etry  and  some¬ 
what  less  so  in  drama  (though  very  much 
so  in  the  theater);  but  much  of  the  short- 
story  writing  also  lx>re  the  new  I(X)k.  There 
was  a  great  deal  (tf  ex|wrimentation  with 
forms  and  technitjues  and  an  awareness  of 
the  corresjX)nding  movements  in  European 
literature  at  large,  (x)ntemporary  Western 
Euro|xran  and  American  writers  were  gen¬ 
erously  translated  and  freely  discussed  and 
such  |X)st- World  War  One  trends  as  Ex¬ 
pressionism  had  their  parallels  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  Russia.  There  were,  in  the  early 
Twenties,  writers  who  deliberately  set 
about  renovating  Russian  literature,  which 
ap[xrarcd  t(X)  static  to  them,  by  grafting  on 
to  it  the  “Western”  elements  of  plot  and  in¬ 
cident.  Thus,  some  members  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Serapion  Brotherhcxxl,  such 
as  Lev  Luntz  and  V'eniamin  Kaverin, 


sought  inspiration  in  Hoffmann  and  Poe 
and  maintained  that  Russian  writers  could 
learn  a  great  deal  from  Robert  Lf)uis  Ste¬ 
venson  and  even  from  Dumas  pere.  The 
role  played  in  literary  criticism  and  literary 
thef)ry  of  the  period  by  the  so-called  For¬ 
malists  (Shklovsky,  FLichenbaum,  Tyn- 
yanov,  and  others),  who  had  close  links 
with  the  Futurist  and  other  avant-garde 
p)cts,  had  for  its  counterpart  the  interest 
which  many  of  the  writers  themselves 
showed  in  the  structural  aspects  of  literary 
works.  In  prose  fiction  the  influence  of 
Andrey  liely,  who  can  be  regarded  as  the 
Russian  precursor  and  counterpart  of  James 
Joyce,  was  great  and  fruitful.  Joyce  him¬ 
self,  though  very  inadequately  known  in 
Russia,  was  to  attract  considerable  attention 
in  the  early  Thirties  and  even  to  exercise 
a  fascination  on  some  C>)mmunist  writers 
who  hailed  him  both  as  a  painter  of  the 
disintegrating  lx)urgeois  world  and  as  a 
literary  revolutionary.  The  literary  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  French  unanimistes  and  of  John 
Dos  Passos,  who  appeared  to  combine  a 
revolutionary  message  with  new  literary 
techniques,  influenced  several  young  Soviet 
writers.  Even  Jean  Giraudoux  found  some 
admirers.  But  above  all  there  was  a  general 
tendency  to  identify  revolutionary  politics 
with  revolutionary  procedures  in  art  and 
the  results  of  this  identification  were  felt  in 
all  fields  of  art. 

Some  changes  began  to  set  in  already  in 
the  late  Twenties,  from  which  one  can  date 
a  gradual  return  to  realism.  Literature  in 
this  respect  showed  the  way  to  other  arts, 
and  in  literature  this  back-to-realism  move¬ 
ment  was  connected  with  the  revival  of  the 
novel  as  a  literary  genre  after  a  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  was  almost  completely  neg¬ 
lected  in  favor  of  the  short  story  and  of 
amorphous  compisitions  full  of  lyrical  di¬ 
gressions  and  of  irrelevant  philosophizing. 
Some  of  the  earlier  novels  (by  Leonov,  Fe- 
din,  Kaverin,  all  of  whom  were  non-Q)m- 
munists  and  were  dubbed  “fellow-travelers 
of  the  Revolution”)  still  tended  to  combine 
certain  elements  of  the  traditional  Russian 
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s(Kial-psvch()lf)gicai  novel  with  new  tech- 
nicjiies  and  devices  influenced  by  Bely  and 
hv  conicmjV)rary  Western  European 
writers. 

The  year  1927,  which  is  the  [loint  of  de- 
[larture  for  our  survey,  saw  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  two  very  different  short  novels  by 
practically  newcomers  to  literature — Yury 
Olesha  (h.  and  Alexander  Fadeyev 

(b.  i9(X)).  Both  were  enthusiastically  hailed 
by  Soviet  critics,  hut  whereas  Olesha’s  Envy 
clf)sed,  as  it  were,  the  “modernist”  period  of 
Soviet  literature,  Fadeyev’s  “The  Rout” 
(translated  into  Faiglish  as  The  Nineteen) 
was  the  starting  jX)int  of  new  Soviet  realism. 

Envy  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
in  all  Soviet  literature.  C>)mmunist  and 
emigre  critics  agreed  in  praising  it  as  the 
literary  debut  of  a  writer  who  had  both 
something  to  say  and  the  ability  to  say  it  in  a 
fresh  and  striking  manner.  Unusually  short 
for  a  Russian  novel.  Envy  treated  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  individual  and  srKiety  and  the 
clash  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  post-Revo- 
lution  Russia  in  terms  of  a  modern  myth. 
Olesha  anticipated  Koestler’s  theme  of  the 
Yogi  and  the  Ojmmissar  and  of  the  place  of 
ethics  in  the  new  society.  He  combined 
the  traditional  Russian  prctKCupation  with 
ethical  and  philosophical  issues  with  a  non- 
Russian  concern  with  style,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  insight  with  flights  r)f  fantasy  and  un¬ 
usual  verbal  felicity  (some  Soviet  critics 
spoke,  later,  of  the  influence  of  Ciiraudoux 
on  Olesha,  but  Olesha  himself  denied  it). 

Olesha’s  “negative”  characters,  his  roman¬ 
tic  outcasts  and  failures,  with  whom  he  can¬ 
not  help  sympathizing,  were  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  various  “superfluous  men”  in 
Russian  nineteenth-century  literature,  as 
well  as  of  Dostoevsky’s  Underground  Man. 
To  them  were  r)ppr)sed  somewhat  gro¬ 
tesquely  drawn  “new  men”  of  the  Soviet 
era.  In  his  subsequent  work — a  number  r)f 
short  stf)rics,  a  novel  for  children,  three 
plays  (of  which  two  were  dramatizations 
f)f  his  mrvels,  including  Envy  which,  in  this 
dramatized  form,  was  called  “The  Ornspir- 
acy  of  Feelings”),  and  several  pieces  of 


lyrical  autobiography  and  of  comments 
upon  his  own  work — Olesha  showed  his 
personal  obsession  with  the  theme  of  Envy, 
that  of  the  integration  of  the  individual, 
who  is  a  product  of  the  old  world  and  of 
humanist  culture,  in  the  new  s(Kiety  in 
which  humanistic  values,  ethical  norms, 
and  ordinary  human  feelings  are  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  One  Soviet  critic  aptly  described  him 
as  the  writer  of  a  sole  theme — that  of  “lone¬ 
ly  destiny.”  This  was,  indeed,  the  main 
theme  of  Olesha’s  play  “d'he  List  of  Bless¬ 
ings”  (1931)  with  its  persistent  ('haplin- 
esque  and  Andersonian  motifs.  Despite  its 
jxilitically  orthtxlox  denouement  it  was 
essentially  the  work  of  an  individualist  who 
cannot  come  to  terms  with  the  surrounding 
society.  There  were  in  it  clear  echoes  of  Ib¬ 
sen  which  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  plays 
of  another  talented  Soviet  writer,  Leonid 
Leonov. 

Olesha’s  subsequent  literary  fate  can  serve 
as  a  case  history  of  a  Soviet  writer  who,  in¬ 
capable  of  betraying  his  moral  and  artistic 
consciousness,  fails  to  integrate  himself  in 
the  new  order  of  things  and  is  dropped  by 
the  way.  In  the  early  Thirties  he  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  his  bourgeois  individualism,  for 
his  preoccupation  with  his  personal  prob¬ 
lems  (even  his  Envy,  received  originally 
with  such  enthusiasm,  was  now  seen  in  a 
new  light),  for  his  inability  to  reflect  the 
life  and  interests  of  the  working  class.  He 
was  bluntly  told  to  “re-educate”  himself. 
He  evinced  a  sincere  desire  to  do  so,  but 
had  to  admit  his  failure  and  s|X)ke  pathet¬ 
ically  of  himself  as  the  writer  of  “unwant¬ 
ed”  and  “untimely”  themes,  comparing 
them  to  lizards  which  grow  again  their  sev¬ 
ered  tails.  Olesha  was  not  the  only  Soviet 
writer  to  handle  “unwanted”  themes,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  the  courage 
to  bring  the  issue  into  the  o{)en  and  to 
speak  frankly  of  himself  as  a  man  rrxned 
in  the  Old  World.  In  19^4,  at  the  first  Cx)n- 
gress  of  Soviet  Writers,  at  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesman  Andrey  Zhdanov 
urged  Soviet  writers  to  be  proud  of  the 
“Bolshevik  tendentiousness”  of  Soviet  lit- 
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cTiitiirc — a  thesis  to  which  most  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  readily  subscribed,  including  those  who, 
in  the  early  Twenties  as  members  of  the 
Serapion  BrothcrhfKxl,  had  championed 
the  artist’s  right  to  be  “detached”  and  not  to 
reflect  his  c[KK:h — Olesha,  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  sjteech,  sounded  a  discordant  note 
by  pleading  for  a  new  humanism.  The 
s|K‘ech  was  another  [tersonal  confession, 
Olesha  frankly  identifying  himself  with 
Kavalerov,  the  romantic-individualistic 
protagonist  of  his  Hnvy,  and  admitting  his 
inability  to  write  al-)out  things  which  did 
not  interest  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  in  his  play  “The  List  of  Blessings” 
Olesha  introduced  Hamlet’s  rehuff  to 
CJuildenstcrn  (“Call  me  what  instrument 
you  will,  th(»ugh  you  can  fret  me,  you  can¬ 
not  play  u{K<n  me”)  he  had  himself,  and 
the  Ojmmunist  Party’s  claims  on  him  as  a 
writer,  in  mind.  All  his  pathetic  efforts  to 
“re-educate”  himself  were  of  no  avail,  and 
by  1940  he  had  finally  drifted  out  of  liter¬ 
ature.  His  {)ers<tnal  fate  is  unknown,  but 
his  work,  which  is  all  of  a  piece,  will  remain 
as  the  memorable  dialogue  of  a  sincere  and 
well-meaning  writer  with  his  ruthless 
ejxKrh. 

The  only  thing  which  Fadeyev’s  “The 
Rout”  had  in  common  with  Olesha’s  Envy 
was  its  brevity:  It  was  more  of  an  expanded 
short  story  than  a  full-length  novel.  Free 
from  all  symbolist  imagery,  from  any  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  form  and  any  pursuit  of 
ettriosa  felidtas,  all  of  which  characterized 
Olesha’s  work,  it  marked  a  definite  return 
to  psychological  realism  in  the  Tolstoyan 
manner.  Its  dependence  on  Tolstoy  in  psy¬ 
chological  analysis,  in  the  manner  of  story¬ 
telling  and  description,  even  in  sentence 
structure,  was  immediately  noted  by  Soviet 
critics.  Its  interest  and  significance  lay  large¬ 
ly  in  the  fact  that  it  came  from  the  [>cn  of  a 
(aimmunist,  a  writer  associated  with  the 
leading  “proletarian”  literary  organization, 
and  that  it  applied  the  method  of  psycho¬ 
logical  realism  to  one  of  the  staple  sub¬ 
jects  of  Soviet  literature  hitherto  treated 
from  a  deliberately  a-psychological  angle: 


the  activities  of  a  guerilla  detachment  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cavil  War.  It  was  the  first  swallow 
of  the  movement  which  chose  the  catch¬ 
word  “back  to  the  classics”  for  its  slogan. 
True,  the  return  to  realism  and  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  tradition  had  begun  some¬ 
what  earlier,  with  the  revival  of  the  novel  in 
1924  and  1925  (Konstantin  Fedin’s  “Cities 
and  Years,”  Leonid  Leonov’s  “The  Bad¬ 
gers,”  Fycxlor  Gladkov’s  Cement) ;  but 
those  earlier  novels  combined  realism  with 
certain  non-traditional  elements  and,  un¬ 
like  Fadeyev’s  work,  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  Soviet  classics.  In  1927  and  1928  respec¬ 
tively  Leonov  and  Fedin  each  published  his 
second  novel  {The  Thief  and  “Brothers”). 
Both  were  much  closer  to  tradition  than 
(.)lesha,  Leonov  stemming  from  Dostoevsky 
and  CJorky,  while  Fedin  combined  sr)mc  ele¬ 
ments  of  Turgenev  and  Chekhov.  The 
heroes  of  both  novels  were,  little  though 
they  had  in  common  with  each  other,  mis¬ 
fits  in  the  new  srxiety  (Fadeyev,  on  the 
other  hand,  prjrtrayed  an  ordinary  man 
who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  becomes  a 
leader  of  heroic  stature).  Both  Leonov  and 
Fedin  laid  stress  on  the  individual  and  his 
problems  and  emphasized  character  delin¬ 
eation,  hut  not  quite  at  the  expense  of  the 
plot,  which  in  Fadeyev’s  novel  plays  a  min¬ 
imum  role.  Leonov  tfK)k  sr)me  liberties 
with  traditional  structure  by  introducing 
the  device  of  a  novel  within  a  novel  (which 
gave  The  Thief  a  certain  general  air  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  Andre  Gidc’s  Les  faux-mon- 
nayeurs)  while  Fedin  allowed  himself  some 
free  play  with  chronology  though  not  quite 
to  the  same  extent  nor  with  the  same  daring 
as  in  his  first  novel,  “Cities  and  Years,” 
which  heralded  the  revival  of  the  novel  in 
the  post-revolutionary  period. 

Fadeyev’s  Tolstoyan  line  was  carried  on 
by  another  young  0)mmunist  writer, 
Mikhail  Sholokhov  (b.  1905),  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  1928  the  first  volume  of  his  famous 
0)ssack  epic  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don, 
which  proved  the  greatest  single  success  in 
Soviet  literature  and  is  the  best  known  of 
all  Soviet  novels  abroad.  Two  more  vol- 
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umes  appeared  before  1933  ^  fourth 

was  added  in  1940.  This  vast  canvas  of  C>)S- 
sack  life  during  the  First  World  War  and 
the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  has  often 
been  compared  with  IVar  and  Peace,  to 
which  it  hears  a  certain  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  while  lacking  both  the  majestic 
sweep  and  the  psychological  profundity  of 
Tolstoy’s  masterpiece.  If,  however,  one  for¬ 
gets  such  invidious  comparisons  and  judges 
Sholokhov’s  novel  on  its  own  merits,  one 
must  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  works 
in  Soviet  fiction,  even  though  it  does  not 
break  any  new  ground  or  open  new  vistas. 
Sholokhov’s  characters  have  a  living  ro¬ 
tundity,  he  has  a  keen  feeling  for  nature,  a 
cfmsiderable  descriptive  gift,  and  a  mastery 
of  vivid,  racy  Russian. 

The  late  Twenties  were  also  rich  in  works 
with  satirical  intent  (Zoshchenko,  Ilf,  and 
Petrov,  Bulgakov,  Katayev,  and  others), 
behind  which  there  was  in  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  a  tradition  of  long  standing.  The  con¬ 
trol  which  the  government  and  the  Party 
exercised  over  literature  set  natural  limits 
to  the  scope  of  this  satire.  It  could  never  be 
overtly  political:  The  only  sharply  political 
satire  written  in  the  Twenties — Eugene 
Zamyatin’s  novel  We,  a  negative  utopia, 
foreshadowing  Huxley’s  Brave  New  World 
and  Orwell’s  1984 — was  banned  by  Soviet 
censorship;  it  appeared  in  translations  be¬ 
tween  1924  and  1929,  but  its  complete  Rus¬ 
sian  version  was  brought  out  (in  New 
York)  only  in  1952  when  it  read  no  longer 
as  a  fantastic  vision  of  “things  to  come”  hut 
as  a  grimly  realistic  picture  of  a  totalitarian 
society  in  full  operation.  Thanks  to  Gorky, 
Zamyatin  was  later  able  to  emigrate;  he 
died  in  Paris  in  1937.  satire,  it 

disappeared  completely  from  Soviet  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  later  period.  In  1952  its  absence 
was  lamented  by  Malenkov  who  said  that 
Soviet  literature  needed  “its  Gogols  and 
Shchedrins.”  But,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the 
literary  climate  was  hardly  propitious  for 
their  spontaneous  appearance,  and  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded  in  producing  them  arti¬ 
ficially. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution,  po¬ 
etry  dominated  the  literary  stage.  Two 
young  poets  of  great  talent,  both  of  whom 
had  begun  writing  and  publishing  before 
the  Revolution,  enjoyed  a  particular  suc¬ 
cess:  Vladimir  Mayakovsky  (b.  1893)  and 
Sergey  Esenin  (b.  1895). 

Mayakovsky,  one  of  the  early  leaders  of 
Russian  Futurism,  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  political  battles.  The  booming 
sounds  of  his  stentorian  voice  glorified  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution  and  lashed  out  mer¬ 
cilessly  at  its  enemies.  A  born  rebel  (and  an 
incurable  individualist  at  heart),  he  reno¬ 
vated  Russian  prosody,  deformed  the  syn¬ 
tax,  defwetized  the  imagery,  and  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  poetic  language,  arriving  at  a 
peculiar  blend  of  declamatory  rhetoric  and 
coarse  raciness.  The  powerful  sweep  of  his 
rhythms  has  a  fascination  even  for  those  to 
whom  the  ideological  message  of  his  poetry 
has  no  appeal.  He  nearly  always  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  (one  of  his  pt)ems  was 
sf)  entitled),  ignoring  all  but  the  fortissimo 
notes.  But  behind  and  beneath  his  noisy 
outpourings  one  can  feel  the  raw  wounds 
of  his  aching  heart.  Mayakovsky  aptly  epit¬ 
omized  the  tragic  essence  of  his  poetry 
when  he  said  that,  in  order  to  sing  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  he  had  stamped  on  the  throat  of  his 
own  srmg. 

Esenin  was  in  almost  everything  the  ex¬ 
act  antipode  of  Mayakovsky.  A  peasant  by 
origin,  influenced  greatly  by  such  Symbolist 
poets  as  Blok  and  Bely,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  genuine  gift  of  song  and  sang  in 
[K)ignant,  melodious  numbers  his  beloved 
“wooden  Russia”  to  which  the  Revolution 
was  alx)ut  to  put  an  end,  and  the  torments 
of  his  own  soul,  torn  by  inner  contradic¬ 
tions.  His  enthusiastic  welcome  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  as  a  great  spiritual  cataclysm  (he 
had  little  use  for,  and  understanding  of,  its 
[xditical  and  economic  aims)  soon  gave 
place  to  a  bitter  disillusionment  from  which 
he  sought  escape  in  rowdy  revels.  His  spec¬ 
tacular  suicide  in  1925  left  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  on  official  Communist  circles  and  on 
his  numerous  admirers.  It  provoked  Maya- 
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kovsky  to  write  a  [X)em  in  which  he  criti¬ 
cized  Ksinin  for  taking  the  line  (A  least  re¬ 
sistance  and  making  an  easy  exit  from  life. 
Hut  five  years  later  Mayakovsky  himself 
was  to  follow  suit. 

In  the  late  Twenties  much  excellent 
lyrical  poetry  continued  to  he  produced  hy 
the  Soviet  jxiets.  lioth  .Mayakovsky  and 
Ksenin  had  their  followers.  Among  Ksenin’s 
followers  was  a  whole  group  of  j>easant 
|K»ets.  More  importance,  however,  attaches 
to  srime  other  jxiets  who  were  nf>t  de|)en- 
dent  on  either  Mayakovsky  or  Hsenin.  Two 
of  them,  bf)th  of  pre-Revolution  vintage. 
Osip  Mandelstam  and  Boris  Hasternak,  will 
ultimately,  nf»  douht,  occupy  a  higher  place 
in  Russian  [xietrv  than  .Mayakovsky  and 
I*!,senin.  Mandelstam,  who  at  the  beginning 
«)f  the  Revolution  postulated  a  return  to 
classicism,  found  little  response  in  the  sub- 
secjuent  period.  He  steadfastly  refused  to 
cater  tfi  the  prevalent  tastes  and  to  sacrifice 
his  inner  world  to  the  demands  made  on 
writers  by  the  Revolution.  “I  am  nolxnlv’s 
contemporary,”  he  declared  haughtily.  Yet 
in  his  disquietude,  his  inner  complexity,  he 
was  a  true  srtn  of  his  age  and  could  not  re¬ 
main  im|)ervious  to  the  climate  in  which 
he  lived.  Althfiugh  he  was  steeped  in  cul¬ 
ture,  often  drawing  inspiration  from  classi¬ 
cal  Antiquity  and  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
although  his  jxietrv  is  full  of  fxKikish,  myth¬ 
ological,  and  historical  allusions  (iti  this  he 
has  some  affinity  with  T.  S.  Hliot),  he  is 
essentially  modern  in  his  sophistication,  in 
the  cfintrapuntal  complexity  of  his  imagery, 
in  the  asstxriative  elusiveness  of  his  [xietic 
idiom.  He  is  also  a  consummate  craftsman. 
His  refusal  to  meet  the  “social  command” 
of  the  ruling  class,  his  deliberate  eschewal 
f)f  simplicity,  his  sophistication  made  him 
unwelcome  in  the  revolutionary  age.  His 
last  IxKik  of  verse  apjieared  in  i()2^.  .\fter 
that,  and  until  19^^,  he  went  on  publishing 
occasional  jxiems  in  monthly  journals,  then 
his  name  disap(>eared  altogether.  He  was 
apparently  arrested  and  exiled,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  he  died  in  a  concentration 
camp  during  the  war,  but  his  death  was 


never  officially  announced. 

Pasternak,  held  by  many  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  Russian  poet  since  Hlok,  is  still  alive  but 
has  published  no  original  poetry  since  1945 
when  a  little  volume  of  his  verse  ap|>eared 
after  an  interval  of  thirteen  years.  A  roman¬ 
tic  individualist,  he  was  more  than  once  be¬ 
labored  by  orthixlox  Oimmunist  critics  for 
his  fundamentally  a-fX)litical  attitude,  his 
“chamber”  poetry,  his  lack  of  appeal  to  the 
masses.  Like  Mandelstam,  he  is  deeply  rtxit- 
cd  in  Kurofiean  cultural  tradition,  but  while 
in  Mandelstam’s  case  one  can  easily  discern 
the  Hellenic  and  Latin  influences,  Paster¬ 
nak  owes  more  to  German  Romantic  prietrv 
and  philosophy  (which  he  studied  at  .Mar¬ 
burg).  His  poetry  uses  the  everyday  stuff 
of  life  hut  the  novelty  of  his  vision  and  the 
originality  of  his  idiom  lend  a  new  l(X)k  to 
things  ordinary  and  trite.  His  system  of 
images  is  based  on  bold  contrasts  and  juxta- 
[X)sitions,  on  sudden  associations  and  omis¬ 
sion  of  connecting  links.  He  can  be  musical 
and  conversational  at  the  same  time.  He 
does  not  shun  vulgarisms  and  prosaic  locu¬ 
tions,  imparts  to  his  verse  the  intonation 
and  cadence  of  ordinary  collcxquial  speech, 
ami  yet  manages  to  achieve  subtle  musical 
and  rhythmical  effects.  He  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  Donne,  to  Hopkins  (minus  his  re¬ 
ligion),  to  Rilke  (without  his  mysticism), 
hut  one  can  also  see  his  affinity  to  T.  S.  Hliot 
and  Dylan  Thomas.  In  the  late  Twenties 
many  of  the  younger  Soviet  poets  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  his  influence  despite  his  official 
un{X)pularity.  That  a  poet  of  Pasternak’s 
stamp  could  not  be  jxipular  in  the  Soviet 
literary  climate  can  easily  be  undersKxxl, 
and  there  were  long  periods  when  Pasternak 
had  to  withdraw  into  enforced  silence  and 
seek  refuge  in  translations:  He  translated 
several  of  Shakespeare’s  plavs,  including 
Hamlet  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  his  Sonnets, 
(loethe’s  Faust,  and  Kleist’s  Prinz  von 
Homhurg,  as  well  as  Keats,  Verlaine,  and 
other  priets,  and  all  his  translations  are  of 
a  very  high  quality.  Hack  in  the  Twenties 
both  .Mandelstam  and  Pasternak  wrote  also 
some  very  interesting  and  original  prose. 
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In  the  late  Twenties  considerable  atten-  atmosphere  of  philistinism  and  especially 
tion  was  attracted  by  Nikolay  Zalxdotsky.  with  the  new  trends  in  literature  also  had 
Seemingly  inarticulate,  thoroughly  irra-  something  to  do  with  it:  witness  some  of 
tional,  often  grotesquely  surrealistic,  his  his  last  poems  and  the  strictures  on  Soviet 
|V)ctry  was  strangely  out  of  tune  with  the  reality  in  his  satirical  plays,  “The  Hedbug” 
prevalent  realistic  tendencies  and  was  se-  (>92^^)  and  “The  Bathhouse”  (1929).  Nor 
verely  attacked  for  its  untimeliness  and  its  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  although  today 
hidden  satirical  propensities.  After  the  mid-  Mayakovsky  is  still  officially  regarded  as  the 
1  hirties  no  more  was  heard  of  Zabolotsky  greatest  poet  of  tbe  Revolution  (a  view 
for  more  than  ten  years.  He  reappeared  after  which  had  Stalin’s  personal  sanction), 
the  War  with  simple  and  conventional  much  of  his  best  poetry  is  out  of  tune  with 
}x)ems  which  lx)re  no  resemblance  to  his  the  present-day  set-up  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
earlier  work.  Somewhat  similar  was  the  An  end  was  put  to  the  Five-Year  Plan 
evolution  of  Nikolay  Tikhonov,  who  in  period  in  literature,  during  which  the  Rus- 
the  early  Twenties  appeared  as  one  of  the  sian  Association  of  Proletarian  Writers 
most  gifted  recruits  to  poetrv.  Tikhonov  did  (R.APP)  exercised  virtually  a  dictatorial 
not,  however,  disappear  from  the  literary  control  over  all  literary  activities,  in  April 
scene,  but  succeeded  in  adjusting  himself  19^2  when  the  Ontral  (>)mmittee  of  the 
to  the  demands  made  by  the  Party  on  So-  Oimmunist  Party  disbanded  RAPP  and 
viet  {K)ets  and  even  rose  to  occupy  high  [losts  all  other  literary  organizations  and  prf)- 
in  literary  administration.  Another  talented  posed  to  set  up  in  their  place  a  single  homo- 
[X)et  with  strong  Romantic  leanings,  Ed-  geneous  Union  of  Soviet  Writers. 'Phis  step, 
uard  Bagritsky,  was  posthumously  dis-  usually  associated  with  the  rising  influence 
avowed  for  his  Romanticism  (he  died  in  of  Maxim  Gorky  in  Soviet  literature,  had  a 
19:^4),  despite  the  sincere  and  genuine  sym-  twofold  significance.  It  was  designed  to  re- 
pathy  with  the  Revolution  which  he  voiced  store  some  ellK)W-rrx)m  to  non-C>)mmunist 
in  many  of  his  poems.  writers  and  thus  to  raise  the  general  level  of 

literature,  to  bring  it  out  of  the  doldrums 
The  period  of  literary  florescence  and  of  into  which  it  had  admittedly  fallen.  It  was 
relative  freedom  in  Soviet  literature  came  this  progressive  aspect  of  the  literary  “re- 
to  an  end  in  1929  when  it  was  decided  to  form”  of  1942  that  at  first  impressed  both 
harness  literature  (and  all  other  arts)  to  the  Soviet  writers  themselves  and  the  ruit- 
thc  government’s  Five-Year  Plan  of  indus-  side  observers.  The  overall  literary  stan- 
trialization.  Very  little  of  value  was  pro-  dards  were  certainly  improved  in  the  Thir- 
duced  during  the  next  three  years.  One  ex-  ties  by  comparison  with  the  1929-^2  perifxl. 
ception  was  Kaverin’s  anachrf)nistic  little  But  in  the  long  run  it  was  the  other  aspect 
novel.  The  Unknown  Artist  (19^1),  the  of  the  19^2  reform  that  proved  to  be  of  more 
story  of  a  romantic  artist  fighting  a  Quixotic  enduring  and  decisive  significance.  The  set- 
battle  on  behalf  of  his  personal  conception  ting  up  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers 
of  art  and  of  medieval  ideas  of  ethics.  This  and  the  substitutif)n  of  “homogeneity”  (im- 
originally  constructed  novel  echoed  Olesha’s  posed  from  above)  for  factional  squabbles 
Fnr/y.  But  the  outstanding  literary  event  of  enabled  the  Communist  leadership  to  es- 
this  period  was  the  suicide  of  Mayakovsky  tablish  a  much  fnore  effective  and  thorf)ugh- 
in  April  19^0.  It  was  officially  ascribed  to  going  control  of  literature.  From  being 
purely  personal  reasons:  overwork,  illness,  regimented,  literature  was  thoroughly  bu- 
an  unfortunate  love  affair.  All  these  factf)rs  rea  uc  rati  zed :  It  became  part  and  parcel  of 
may  have  played  their  part,  but  there  can  the  Party  line.  This  was  achieved,  among 
be  no  doubt  that  a  disillusionment  with  the  other  means,  by  the  imfX)sition  of  Socialist 
Revolution,  with  the  ever  more  pervading  Realism  as  the  one  and  only  method  per- 
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mittcd  to  Soviet  artists.  Gallons  of  ink  were 
spilled  in  attempts — on  the  part  of  Com¬ 
munist  leaders  and  critics  and  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  themselves — to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  Socialist  Realism.  Gorky,  to 
whom  the  coining  of  the  formula  was  some¬ 
times  attributed,  equated  it  with  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Romanticism.  Hut  a  clue  to  its  real 
meaning  was  supplied  by  Zhdanov  in  his 
keynote  s{)eech  at  the  first  Congress  con¬ 
vened  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  in 
August  1934.  spf)ke  of  “Bolshevik  ten¬ 
dentiousness”  as  the  duty  of  all  Soviet  writ¬ 
ers  and  recalled  Lenin’s  1905  formula  of 
“party-minded  literature.”  Subsequent  <lc- 
velopments  showed  that  when  it  came  to 
brass  tacks,  and  S(Kialist  Realism  was  shorn 
of  all  its  verbal  ambiguities,  it  amounted  to 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  current  Party  line. 
Thus,  in  the  {wrirnl  between  1934  *94** 

it  implied  successively:  a  severe  clamp- 
down  on  all  “formalistic”  experiments,  on 
anything  that  smacked  of  “modernism” 
and  “decadence”  (from  literature  this  anti¬ 
modernist  tendency  spread  to  other  fields 
of  art:  music,  visual  arts,  the  theater,  and 
the  movies;  in  the  late  Thirties  one  could 
not  help  noticing  a  curious  parallel  in  this 
respect  with  what  was  going  on  in  Hitler’s 
Germany) ;  a  bitter  denunciation  of  all  the 
“enemies”  of  the  Soviet  Union  both  at  home 
and  abrr)ad  (this  resulted  in  a  crop  of  anti- 
Fascist  and  anti-Trotskyite  works,  Fascists 
and  Trotskyites  Ixring  often  bracketed  to¬ 
gether);  a  new  brand  of  Soviet  Victorian 
puritanism  consequent  upon  the  adoption 
of  new  marriage  laws  and  new  attitudes  to 
the  family  (hence  a  number  of  novels  and 
plays  ci<  ding  with  “jiersonal  life”  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  vein:  The  Soviet  Union  was  go¬ 
ing  “conservative”  and  so  was  its  litera¬ 
ture);  a  revision  of  history,  with  the 
accompanying  gU)rification  of  Russia’s 
achievements,  es|)ecially  military,  in  the 
past  (this  resulted  in  a  great  number  of 
historical  novels  and  plays  about  famous 
national  figures  or  moments  of  crisis  in  Rus¬ 
sian  history,  which  again  contrasted  sharp¬ 
ly  with  similar  productions  in  the  earlier 


period,  most  of  which  extolled  mass  revolts 
brith  in  Russia  and  in  other  countries;  as 
far  as  the  recent  Soviet  past  was  concerned, 
for  example  the  role  of  Trotsky  in  the  No¬ 
vember  1917  Revolution  and  the  ensuing 
Civil  War,  this  revision  involved  the  sttp- 
pressio  vert  which  has  become  one  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  Socialist  Realism) ; 
and  finally,  an  abject  cult  of  Stalin,  “the 
Great  Leader  and  Teacher.”  Soviet  Realism 
demanded  also  the  portrayal  of  the  “new” 
Soviet  man,  a  strong,  healthy,  purposeful, 
optimistic  individual,  free  from  all  inner 
doubts  and  conflicts  which  dog  human  be¬ 
ings  in  a  bourgeois  society.  Soviet  writers 
went  into  a  frantic  search  for  such  a  man, 
but  in  most  cases  produced  nothing  but  pal¬ 
lid  abstractions,  and  the  critics  went  on 
clamoring  for  “a  hero  of  our  times.” 

Of  the  works  written  in  the  pre-war  per¬ 
iod  of  Socialist  Realism  the  best  were  either 
those  which  dealt  retrospectively  with  the 
initial  stages  of  the  Revolution  and  por¬ 
trayed  more  or  less  objectively  (a  certain 
amount  of  withholding  the  truth  was,  of 
course,  inevitable)  the  social  conflicts  of 
that  time  (for  example,  Nikolay  Virta’s 
“Solitude”  grouped  around  the  major  peas¬ 
ant  rebellion  of  the  early  Twenties;  his  next 
novel — about  the  Opposition  purges  of  the 
Thirties — was  also  interesting  but  involved 
a  much  greater  amount  of  varnishing  the 
truth) ;  or  those  which  depicted  such  a  great 
social  upheaval  as  the  collectivization  of 
agriculture,  a  remarkably  objective  picture 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Sholokov’s  The 
Seeds  of  Tomorrow;  or,  finally,  those  which 
jx)rtraycd  the  everyday  life  of  ordinary,  un¬ 
assuming  Soviet  people,  such  as  Yury  Her¬ 
man’s  “Our  Friends.”  Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  historical  novels,  alongside  the  hack¬ 
neyed  novelized  biographies  full  of  made- 
to-measure  patriotism,  there  were  some 
vivid  and  colorful  works.  The  first  place 
among  them  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  Peter 
the  Great  by  Alexey  Tolstoy,  a  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  writer  of  great  natural  gifts  who 
emigrated  after  the  Revolution  but  returned 
to  Russia  in  1923  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
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Soviet  literary  notables.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tolstoy  was  capable  of  writing  a  novel 
“Bread”  which  was  obviously  designed  to 
glorify  Stalin  and  his  role  in  the  Civil  War 
at  the  expense  of  Trotsky  (and  of  the  his¬ 
torical  truth).  Throughout  this  period  So¬ 
viet  writers  were  constantly  reminded,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  literature  in 
the  country  of  Communism  was  a  hand¬ 
maiden  of  politics.  No  wonder  then  that 
much  of  literary  criticism  was  confined  to 
the  exposure  of  ideological  blunders,  and 
that  those  writers  who  could  not  live  up  to 
the  demand  for  Bolshevik  tendentiousness 
or  could  not  work  up  enough  patriotic  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  write  historical  novels  in  the 
approved  vein  were  gradually  ceasing  to 
produce  or  were  hounded  out  of  literature. 

Hitler's  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
June  1941  led  to  the  mobilization  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  part  of  the  country’s  general  war 
effort.  In  a  totalitarian  country  such  an  all- 
out  mobilization  was  in  any  case  inevitable 
but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  largely 
spontaneous.  With  but  few  exceptions,  sur¬ 
viving  Soviet  authors  contributed  to  a  vast 
l)ody  of  wartime  literature.  Much  of  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  war  reportage  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  many  writers  serving  as  newspaper 
correspondents  with  front-line  troops  or 
(like  Tolstoy  and  Ehrenburg)  writing  pa¬ 
triotic  pep  articles.  Aware  of  the  limited 
appeal  of  Communist  slogans  and  of  the 
imperative  necessity  for  national  unity,  the 
Party  for  a  time  withdrew  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  one  can  feel  in  the  bulk  of 
wartime  literature,  whether  fictional  or  doc¬ 
umentary,  a  comparative  freedom  from 
Party  dictates  and  a  greater  stress  on  in¬ 
stinctive  Russian  patriotism.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  some  of  the  war  plays,  such  as 
Leonov’s  Invasion  and  Simonov’s  The  Rus¬ 
sians,  in  such  novels  as  Simonov’s  Days  and 
Nights,  and  in  the  best  of  the  war  poems 
(including  again  Simonov’s),  which  often 
struck  a  poignant  note,  both  human  and 
patriotic.  It  was  even  more  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  in  such  a  work  by  a  (>)mmunist 
novelist  as  Fadeyev’s  “The  Young  Guard,” 


centered  around  the  heroic  underground  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  group  of  young  Soviet  patriots 
in  the  German  rear.  After  its  publication  in 
1945  Fadeyev  was  criticized  for  having  min¬ 
imized  the  role  of  the  Q)mmunist  Party  in 
those  activities  and  was  obliged  to  revise 
his  novel  accordingly. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  little  of  perma¬ 
nent  artistic  value  in  this  wartime  litera¬ 
ture,  while  its  documentary  value  was  often 
vitiated  by  a  tendency  toward  patriotic  sim¬ 
plification  and  idealization  and  the  inev¬ 
itable  suppressio  veri:  From  Soviet  war 
novels,  plays,  and  rc|M)rtage  one  will  learn 
nothing,  for  instance,  about  mass  desertions 
from  the  Red  Army  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  War  and  about  the  welcome  often  ac¬ 
corded  the  Germans  by  the  p)pulation.  In 
the  war  fiction  written  post  eventu  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  varnish  the  truth  became  even 
more  pronounced.  From  the  human,  psy¬ 
chological  point  of  view  Soviet  war-fiction 
is  also  much  less  interesting  and  exciting 
than  some  of  its  Western  European  and 
American  counterparts,  for  it  suffers  from 
the  inevitable  simplification,  from  a  desire 
to  gloss  over  inner  conflicts,  from  the  blight 
of  official  optimism  which  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  Socialist  Realism.  There  are 
only  a  few  works,  like  Leonov’s  Invasion, 
that  are  more  or  less  free  from  these  blem¬ 
ishes. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  war  ended,  the 
Party  controls  over  literature  were  tight¬ 
ened  with  a  vengeance.  The  period  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  notorious  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  C>>mmittee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  August  14,  1946,  subse¬ 
quently  clarified  and  interpreted  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  pronouncements  of  Andrey  Zhdanov, 
has  marked  the  low-water  mark  in  the 
whole  history  of  Soviet  literature.  It  was 
characterized  by  renewed  attacks  on  “bour¬ 
geois  formalism,”  by  purging  of  individual 
authors,  by  anti-Western  witch  hunts  when 
dozens  of  writers  and  critics  were  de¬ 
nounced  as  “rcxnless  cosmo|K)litans”  and 
were  forced  to  confess  their  “sins”;  by  novels 
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and  plays  written  to  order,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  stigmatizing  Anglo-American 
“im[)crialists”  and  “warmongers”  or  of  as¬ 
serting  Russia’s  superiority  in  every  field 
of  human  endeavor;  and  by  the  rejection 
of  much  of  the  earlier  literary  prcxluction. 
More  than  ever,  writers  were  told  what  to 
write  alxiut  and  how  to  do  so,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  lMK)k  market  was  flcKKled  with 
monotonously  uniform  novels  and  plays 
alx)ut  the  machinations  of  foreign  war¬ 
mongers  or  about  the  pristwar  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  agriculture.  Sficialist 
Realism  in  literature  and  other  arts  was  all 
but  officially  identified  with  “party-minded- 
ness”  (partiynost’).  It  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  a  single  work  produced 
in  this  [xjstwar  |)crio<l  will  survive  the  test 
of  time.  It  is  significant  that  as  S(xm  as  a 
writer  departed,  l)e  it  even  so  little,  from 
the  pattern  exjKcted  of  him  (or  her)  he  or 
she  was  attacked  and  even  forced  to  revise 
the  work.  Besides  Fadeyev,  this  happened  in 
the  case  of  Valentin  Katayev’s  novel  “I'or 
the  Power  of  the  Soviets”  ( 1949)  and  Venia¬ 
min  Kaverin’s  novel  “The  0{)en  Ikajk” 
(1950).  One  of  the  few  talented  [x>stwar 
newcomers  to  literature,  Vera  Panova, 
whose  story  of  a  wartime  ambulance  train 
had  an  almost  Chekhovian  detachment  and 
some  fine  psychological  observation,  and 
who  followed  it  with  a  novel  about  a  fac¬ 
tory  undergoing  postwar  reconstruction, 
which  also  contained  some  gexx!  character¬ 
ization,  escaped  this  fate  (she  was  even 
awarded  a  Stalin  Prize  for  both  novels  but 
then  so  was  Fadeyev  for  “The  Young 
Ciuard”),  but  was  criticized  precisely  for  her 
detachment  and  for  her  failure  to  make  it 
clear  to  her  readers  which  of  her  characters 
were  [xjsitive  and  which  negative.  This 
curious  case  of  critical  aberration  illustrates 
better  than  any  quarrels  about  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  Sixialist  Realism  the  crudely  sim- 
plificatory  nature  of  the  latter.  It  might  be 
— and  sometimes  is — argued  that  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  Stxrialist  Realism  formula 
has  changed  since  it  was  first  prtxlaimcd, 
that  whereas  at  the  l>eginning  the  empha¬ 


sis  was  on  the  noun  it  has  gradually  shifted 
to  the  adjective,  so  that  in  the  present  view 
that  is  not  real  which  is  not  Sfxrialist.  In 
other  words,  S<Kialist  Realism  becomes  a 
kind  of  inverted  idealism.  This  transmuta¬ 
tion  was  inevitable  inasmuch  as  from  the 
very  first  those  who  imposed  Sfxialist  Real¬ 
ism  on  Soviet  literature  meant  it  to  imply 
conformity  to  the  party  line.  The  net  out¬ 
come  of  it  was  to  kill  literature. 

The  conditions  under  which  Russian  lit¬ 
erature  in  exile  had  to  exist  were  unlike 
lx)th  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  those 
which  obtain  in  a  normally  situated  na¬ 
tional  literature.  Therefore,  they  gave  rise  to 
several  specific  problems.  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
writers  had  to  surrender  their  freedom 
of  creation,  but  once  they  were  prepared 
to  toe  the  Party  line  they  were  assured  of 
all  the  material  benefits  which  a  totalitarian 
regime  confers  upon  its  privileged  groups. 
Emigr^  writers  enjoyed  their  freedom  from 
tutelage  and  external  dictation;  there  was 
no  line  for  them  to  toe;  it  was  in  fact  largely 
for  the  sake  of  that  freedom  that  they  had 
become  expatriates,  but  in  return  they  were 
faced  with  hardships  which  made  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  vocation  extremely  difficult, 
cs[>ccially  as  time  went  on.  Writers  of  the 
older  generation,  with  an  established  repu¬ 
tation,  were  sotin  faced  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  l(x>king  for  other  sources  of  liveli- 
h(X)d — which  most  of  them  were  btxh  un¬ 
willing  and  unqualified  to  d(j — or  subsist¬ 
ing  on  public  or  private  charity  or  semi¬ 
charity  (Russian  literature  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  some  friendly  governments 
which  ofTeied  refugee  writers  and  scholars 
direct  or  indirect  su(){X)rt;  this  applies  above 
all  to  the  governments  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Yugoslavia).  Except  for  a  short  period 
at  the  beginning,  in  the  early  Twenties, 
when  Russian  publishing  enterprises  and 
literary  perkxlieals  mushrexjmed  in  infla¬ 
tion-ridden  Germany,  and  in  some  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  later,  no  Russian  writer  in  exile 
could  live  comfortably  by  his  writing  alone. 
For  the  younger,  unestablished,  or  budding 
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writers,  when  they  apjicaretl  on  the  scene, 
there  was  even  no  alternative:  They  had  to 
eke  out  their  existence  by  non-literarv  earn¬ 
ings. 

To  this  personal  financial  problem  was 
related  the  problem  of  the  ever-contracting 
market  and  diminishing  public.  Some  of 
the  older  writers  felt  also  rather  acutely  the 
enforced  severance  from  their  native  soil, 
while  those  of  the  younger  generation  often 
drifted  into  the  literature  of  their  adopted 
country,  a  process  that  in  the  case  of  very 
young  people  seemed  quite  natural  and  was 
due  to  the  early  denationalization  which 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  handle  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  of  their  adoption  than 
the  Russian  (a  well-known  case  in  point 
is  Henri  Troyat,  the  recipient  of  the  19^8 
Prix  Goncourt,  who,  though  Russian-born, 
began  as  a  French  writer).  Hut  there  were 
also  cases  of  a  switch-over  due  to  the  fact 
that  publication  in  languages  other  than 
Russian  was  more  rewarding  Ixjth  material¬ 
ly  and  spiritually  (here  the  most  striking 
case  is  that  of  Vladimir  Nabokov -Sirin  who 
after  1940  became  an  American  writer; 
there  were  similar,  though  less  conspicuous, 
cases  in  France,  Germany,  and  Yugoslavia). 

Among  the  handicaps  under  which  the 
emigres  had  to  live  and  work  was  the  grow- 
ingly  hostile  attitude  to  them  of  their  for¬ 
eign  environment,  especially  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  intelligentsia  who  l(K)ked  ufxjn  them 
as  reactionaries.  In  the  Thirties  especially, 
the  emigres  were  living  in  a  vacuum  and 
their  anti-Qjmmunist  warnings  sounded 
like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

The  existence  of  the  emigre  literature  can 
be  dated  from  the  end  of  1920  when  the 
last  organized  military  resistance  to  the 
new  regime  was  crushed.  Many  writers  and 
other  intellectuals  left  Russia  in  1919  and 
1920,  with  the  remnants  of  the  so-called 
White  armies.  Some  managed  to  escape 
individually  from  Fetrograd  after  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  Still  others,  enabled  to 
visit  the  West  legally  in  the  early  Twenties, 
chose  not  to  go  back,  while  a  whole  group 
of  writers,  scholars,  and  journalists  was  de- 


jKjrted  to  (Jermany  in  1922.  Through  this 
unprecedented  and  unique  action  of  the 
Soviet  government  the  ranks  of  the  emigres 
were  greatly  enlarged,  for  the  group  iti- 
cluded  such  philosophers  as  Berdyaev,  Los- 
sky,  Frank,  and  Ilyin,  as  well  as  several 
writers.  Ify  192^  Russian  literature  in  exile 
could  boast  of  an  impressive  list  of  names, 
lM)th  prose  writers  (Bunin,  Merezhkovsky, 
Remizov,  Kuprin,  Shmelyov,  Zaytsev, 
Alexey  Tolstoy,  Artsybashev,  Mme  TefTi) 
and  {K)ets  (Balmont,  Zinaida  Hippius, 
Khodasevich,  Makovsky,  Tsvetayeva,  (leor- 
gy  Ivanov,  .Adamovich,  Otzup).  They  rep¬ 
resented  a  variety  of  literary  sch(M)ls  and 
currents.  After  that,  the  only  two  imjxtrtant 
literary  newcomers  abroad  were  Vyacheslav 
Ivanov,  one  of  the  leading  poets  and  theo¬ 
reticians  of  Russian  symbolism,  who  went 
to  live  in  Italy  in  1924  and  died  in  Rome  in 
1949,  and  Zamyatin  who  had  become  “un¬ 
desirable”  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  emigrate  in  19^1  (another  unique 
case).  Both,  however,  published  little  and 
did  not  become  integrated  in  emigre  litera¬ 
ture.  Much  of  Ivanov’s  literary  legacy  is  still 
in  manuscript.  Zamyatin’s  last  work — a 
tragedy  in  verse  about  Attila — was  pub¬ 
lished  [X)sthumously.  By  the  mid-Twenties 
the  emigres  had,  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  newspapers  and  various  shortlived  pub¬ 
lications,  two  firmly  established  reviews 
which  published  the  best  of  ^migr^  fiction 
and  jMietry:  “Gmtcmjxirary  Annals”  in 
Paris  and  “'fhe  Will  of  Russia”  in  Prague. 
By  that  time  the  capital  of  this  “Russia- 
beyond-the-bortlers,”  Ixith  {xilitical  and  lit¬ 
erary,  was  shifted  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  with 
imjxirtant  subsidiary  centers  in  Prague, 
Belgrade,  and  the  Far  East. 

Most  of  the  older  writers  wrote  a  great 
deal,  continuing  more  or  less  to  pursue 
their  pre-Revolution  lines.  The  first  place 
among  them  lielonged  to  Ivan  Bunin 
(1).  1870)  whom  Ciorky  once  (before  the 
Revolution)  described  as  the  greatest  living 
Russian  prose  writer  and  who  was  deserved¬ 
ly  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  19:5:^ — the 
only  Russian  ever  to  get  it.  As  if  to  refute 
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the  widespread  belief  that  exile,  as  such,  was 
unpropitious  to  creative  endeavor,  Bunin 
has  produced  in  the  last  thirty  years  some 
of  his  best  work:  the  short  novel  Mitya's 
Uwe  (which,  quite  exceptionally,  was  is¬ 
sued  even  in  the  Soviet  Union  where,  as  a 
rule,  emigre  literature  was  completely  ig¬ 
nored  after  1922),  the  autobiographical 
“Life  of  Arsenyev”  (its  first  part  was  trans- 
alted  into  English  as  The  Well  of  Days), 
and  a  number  of  excellent  short  stories  of 
which  the  last  volume  appeared  when  he 
was  a  septuagenarian.  In  most  of  these 
works  the  setting  is  pre-Revolution  Russia, 
but  the  approach  is  quite  free  from  senti¬ 
mental  nostalgia,  traditionally  associated 
with  Emigre  mentality.  Bunin’s  real  theme 
remains,  as  always,  the  ultimate  mystery  of 
life  and  he  is  at  his  best  in  treating  the  twin 
subjects  of  love  and  death  (some  passages 
about  lx)th  in  “Life  of  Arsenyev”  are  among 
the  greatest  in  all  Russian  literature).  Bunin 
also  wrote  a  very  caustic  book  of  memoirs 
alx)Ut  his  personal  exjjerience  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution  (“The  Accursed 
Days”)  and  a  very  personal  Ixxjk  on  Tol¬ 
stoy  whom  he  knew  well  and  had  always 
admired.  Unfortunately,  his  volume  of  lit¬ 
erary  reminiscences  (published  in  English 
as  Memoirs  and  Portraits,  1951),  brilliant 
though  it  is  in  parts,  is  marred  by  personal 
rancor  and  a  haughtily  spiteful  attitude 
toward  nearly  all  fellow  writers.  It  is  in 
many  ways  unworthy  of  Bunin. 

Next  to  Bunin  must  be  placed  Alexey 
Remizov,  a  writer  undeservedly  but  under- 
standingly  little  known  outside  Russia 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  his  admirers  among  the  French 
avant-garde  literati).  One  of  the  ex|X)nents 
of  neo-Realism  in  pre-Revolution  literature 
(today  we  would  perhaps  describe  him  as 
a  Surrealist,  just  as  we  would  Zamyatin), 
Remizov  is  in  many  ways  the  antipode  of 
Bunin.  To  Bunin’s  keen-sighted  vision  of 
the  outside  world  and  classical  clarity  of 
style,  which  gives  him  a  place  among  the 
great  classics  of  Russian  literature,  Remizov 
opposes  his  own  myopic  vision  of  a  dream¬ 


like,  irrational,  often  grotesquely  whimsical 
world,  and  a  style  that  is  equally  irrational, 
extremely  personal,  sometimes  twisted  and 
involved,  a  combination  of  racy  colloquial¬ 
ism  with  an  arbitrary  experimentation  with 
words  of  which  he  is  a  true  magician.  All 
his  life  Remizov  has  fought  against  the 
bookish,  literary  tradition  in  Russian  litera¬ 
ture,  going  back  to  the  primary,  uncorrupt¬ 
ed  sources  of  language,  the  folklore,  the  old 
legends,  the  writings  of  Archpriest  Avva- 
kum,  the  pre-Petrine,  pre-European  tradi¬ 
tion  of  national  spirit.  If  Tolstoy,  Aksakov, 
Turgenev,  Goncharov,  and  Chekhov  can 
be  regarded  as  Bunin’s  literary  forbears  and 
masters,  Remiz^ov  is  much  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Gogol,  Dostoevsky  (whom  Bunin 
always  disliked),  and  Lesk<S»v.  Alongside 
Bely,  Remizov  had  a  great  say  in  influencing 
the  younger  generation  of  Soviet  writers 
in  the  Twenties,  but  in  the  emigration  he 
had  little  following  and  still  less  appeal  to 
the  wider  public,  so  that  there  were  long 
|x*riods  when  he  had  to  accumulate  the 
manuscripts  of  his  works  in  the  drawers  of 
his  desk.  But  in  the  last  few  years  there  have 
appeared  (in  Paris  and  in  New  York)  such 
im{X)rtant  works  of  his  as  “The  Dancing 
Demon”  (1949),  “With  Eyes  Trimmed” 
(1951),  “In  Rosy  Glow”  (1952),  and  “The 
Mousie’s  Reed-Pipe”  (1953),  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  retellings  of  old  Russian  and  non- 
Russian  legends  (“Stefanit  and  Ichnelat,” 
“The  Possessed,”  “Melusine”).  Both  in 
volume  and  in  importance  Remizov’s 
emigre  output  more  than  equals  his  pre- 
Revolution  prtxluction.  In  form  it  is  quite 
unique  and  far  removed  from  all  traditional 
literary  genres.  But,  underlying  its  surreal¬ 
istic  texture,  there  is  a  deep,  Dostoevskian 
compassion  for  man  and  his  sufferings.  Un¬ 
like  Bunin,  whose  settings  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter  were  nearly  always  retrospective,  Remi¬ 
zov  has,  in  his  own  inimitable,  whimsical 
manner,  reflected  the  life  of  the  emigre 
underdog. 

Another  writer  who  grew  in  stature  in 
exile  and  made  important  additions  to  the 
body  of  his  work  was  Ivan  Shmelyov  (1875- 
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1950).  His  output  was  uneven.  Some  of  his 
regular  novels  dealing  with  the  emigre  life 
were  sprjiled  by  the  hysterical,  pseudo- 
Dostoevskian  diction.  Among  his  prwt-Rev- 
olution  works  one  must  single  out  “The 
Sun  of  the  Dead,”  a  grimly  pr)werful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution, 
based  on  a  personal  experience  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  and  two  semi-fictional  volumes  of 
wonderful  evcKations  of  old  Russia,  imbued 
with  genuine  religious  spirit  (“Anno  Dom¬ 
ini”  and  “Pilgrimage”).  New  religious, 
(Christian  notes  were  sounded  also  by  Boris 
Zaytsev  (b.  18S1),  an  outstanding  repre¬ 
sentative  of  realistic  impressionism  before 
the  Revolution.  His  magnum  opus  is  a 
frankly  autobiographical  novel,  the  first 
part  of  which  apfwared  under  the  title 
“Gleb’s  journey”  (its  sequels,  published 
separately,  bore  different  titles).  It  describes 
the  author’s  journey  through  life,  beginning 
with  his  childh(K)d  on  a  Russian  estate  and 
ending  with  the  years  of  exile,  nel  mezzo 
del  cammin  ,  in  Italy  and  France.  It  has  a 
certain  outward  resemblance  to  Bunin’s 
“Life  of  Arsenyev,”  being  a  kind  of  spiritual 
autobiography  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
period,  but  while  it  has  a  larger  chronolog¬ 
ical  range,  its  structure  is  less  compact  and 
solid;  it  is  written  in  Zaytsev’s  usual  ram¬ 
bling,  mellow  lyrical  vein.  Zaytsev  also  re¬ 
flected  both  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  humdrum  emigre  life,  the  for¬ 
mer  in  “Anna,”  one  of  his  best  works,  a 
compact  narrative  with  tragic  overtones; 
the  latter  in  “A  House  in  Passy.”  He  also 
wrote  two  faintly  novelized  literary  biogra¬ 
phies,  of  Turgenev  and  Zhukovsky,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  pilgrimages  to  Mount  Athos 
and  to  the  ancient  Russian  religious  shrine 
of  Valaam  in  Finland. 

Unlike  the  aforementioned  writers,  Alex¬ 
ander  Kuprin,  another  major  representative 
of  pre-Revolution  realism,  did  not  enhance 
his  literary  stature  as  an  exile.  More  than 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries  he  seemed 
to  feel  out  of  his  element  abroad  and  it  was 
not  an  accident  that,  despite  his  staunch 
anti-Communist  views,  he  chose  to  return. 


in  19^7,  to  Russia,  where  he  died  a  year 
later.  The  only  other  writers  of  note  to  take 
this  course  were  Alexey  Tolstoy,  who  went 
back  in  1923,  and  the  jjoctess  Marina  Tsve- 
tayeva  who  did  so  in  1939 — some  two  years 
later  she  committed  suicide  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  still  obscure.  After  the  end 
of  the  war  some  younger  Parisian  writers 
joined  the  ranks  of  “Soviet  patriots”  and 
either  went  back  of  their  own  accord  or 
were  de{x)rted  by  the  French. 

One  of  the  few  older  writers  who  wrote 
mostly  alxjut  emigre  life  was  Nadezhda 
Tefli  (1875-1952).  Her  best  stories,  depict¬ 
ing  emigre  “weekdays,”  combine  subtle  hu¬ 
mor  with  overtones  of  sadness.  She  is  in 
some  ways  the  emigre  cr)unterpart  of  Zosh- 
chenko.  Her  “Recollections”  describe  in  a 
light  vein  her  peregrination  in  1918  across 
Russia  torn  by  the  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War. 

Dmitry  Mcrezhkovsky,  one  of  the  early 
leaders  of  Russian  Symbolism  and  an  im- 
fx)rtant  figure  in  the  religious  revival,  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  prolifically  in  exile.  His  fic¬ 
tion  w(jrks  were  all  prrxluced  in  the  early 
perifxl  and  were  inferior  to  his  famous  tril¬ 
ogy.  Later,  he  wrote  about  a  great  variety 
of  topics  but  with  the  wonted  singleminded- 
ness  and  in  the  usual  srjmewhat  monoton¬ 
ous  manner  {Napoleon,  Atlantis,  Jesus  the 
Unl{nou’n,  studies  of  Dante,  St.  Augustine, 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Pascal).  At  one  time  Me- 
rezhkovsky  voiced  a  great  admiration  for 
Mussr)lini  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  war  he  welcomed  Hitler’s  “crusade 
against  C>)mmunism.”  This  attitude  of  his 
was  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  emigre 
intellectuals.  He  died  at  the  end  of  1941. 

Mark  Aldanov  (b.  1886),  who  was  almost 
unknown  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  be¬ 
came  in  the  late  Twenties  an  emigre  liest 
seller  and  acquired  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  historical  novels  parclleled  to  sf)me 
extent  the  vogue  for  the  genre  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  though  they  were  differently  con¬ 
ceived.  He  began  with  a  series  of  closely 
interrelated  novels  about  the  [x*rif)d  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  First  Lmpire. 
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They  combined  great  erudition  and  careful 
dcKumentation  with  an  interesting  narrative 
and  a  general  intellectual  skepticism  a  la 
Anatolc  France,  and  a  Tolstoyan  attitude 
to  history  with  a  tendency  to  philosr)phizc 
alK>ut  human  life  and  hisU)ry  and  to  suggest 
parallels  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
Many  readers  went  to  them  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  hut  it  was  a  highbrow,  intellectual  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  French  Revolution  series 
was  followed  in  the  late  Twenties  and  early 
'I’hirties  by  a  series  alxjut  Russian  life  on 
the  eve  of  and  during  the  Revolution.  These 
read  more  like  modern  psychological  novels, 
even  with  some  element  of  detective  mys¬ 
tery  l(K>sely  thrown  in.  But  to  some  readers 
the  main  interest  lay  again  in  Aldanov’s 
intellectualizings  alx>ut  the  Russian  Revo¬ 
lution.  In  “The  Beginning  of  the  End” 
(The  Fifth  Seal  in  English  version)  Alda- 
nov  switched  his  attention  to  contemptjrary 
history,  to  Soviet  relations  with  the  West 
and  the  Civil  War  in  Spain.  Since  the  war 
he  has  been  equally  prolific.  “The  Sources” 
(Before  the  Deluge  in  English) — one  of 
Aldanov’s  best  novels  —  was  centered 
in  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II  and 
had  among  its  many  characters  such 
international  celebrities  as  Bakunin,  Karl 
Marx,  and  Gladstone.  In  IJve  as  Thou  Wilt 
(1952)  Aldan(*v  tackled  a  contemporary 
theme.  Its  action  is  set  mostly  in  {X)st-World 
War  Two  Paris  and  it  has  a  witty  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  United  Nations  meeting.  The  nov¬ 
el  is  unwieldy,  its  philosr>phy  obscure,  its 
chief  protagonists  uninteresting.  Even  Al¬ 
danov’s  wit  and  intellectual  brilliance  and 
some  well-drawn  minor  characters  cannot 
•siive  it  from  being  a  “flop.”  The  inclusion 
of  two  full-length  mediocre  plays  attributed 
to  one  of  the  characters — which  might  have 
l>ccn  an  interesting  device  aimed  at  obliter¬ 
ating  the  borderline  between  literary  genres 
and  revealing  the  different  jxjssibilities  of 
different  media — merely  makes  the  novel 
still  more  heavy-f(K)ted.  Aldanov’s  main 
failing  is  his  inability  to  create  three-dimen¬ 
sional  fictional  characters  (his  women  are 
particularly  unsatisfactory).  His  historical 


figures  are  more  interesting  and  so  are  his 
comments  on  history  through  the  mouths 
of  various  characters:  They  combine  a  great 
historical  sense  with  an  equally  acute  sense 
of  the  vanity  of  all  things  historical.  It  is 
significant  that  Aldanov’s  best  work  to  date 
is  a  short  conte  philosophicjue,  quite  unique 
in  Russian  literature,  entitled  The  Tenth 
Symphony  (19^0)  which  is  almost  free  from 
the  usual  fictional  garb  (tjne  of  its  principal 
characters  is  Beethoven).  And  yet  Alda¬ 
nov’s  historical  novels  are  superior,  in  their 
sophistication  and  their  freedom  of  ap¬ 
proach,  to  the  majority  of  their  Soviet  coun¬ 
terparts.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
his  novels  about  the  French  Revolution, 
those  about  the  Russian  Revolution,  and 
those  about  contemporary  history  are  all 
subtly  interrelated  and  designed  to  form  a 
complex  pattern  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
modern  man.  They  must  therefore,  in  all 
fairness,  be  judged  as  a  whole. 

Younger  prose  writers  (born,  roughly 
sfieaking,  between  1S9S  and  i9</))  began  to 
appear  on  the  scene  around  1925.  The  most 
original  among  them  was  Vladimir  Nabo¬ 
kov,  who  before  the  war  used  V.  Sirin  as 
his  pen  name.  Educated  in  (’ambridge, 
England,  he  lived  from  1922  till  1937  in 
Germany,  then  for  a  short  time  in  Paris, 
and  since  1940  has  been  in  the  United  States. 
Between  1925  and  1940  he  published  nine 
novels,  several  of  which  were  translated 
into  German,  French,  and  English,  and  a 
volume  of  stories  and  poems;  more  short 
stories  appeared  in  various  periodicals.  Na¬ 
bokov  is  an  extremely  original  and  Cf)mplex 
phenomenon,  difficult  to  assess  or  dismiss  in 
a  few  paragraphs.  Recognition  did  not  come 
to  him  at  once:  Some  critics  were  bewil¬ 
dered  by  his  highly  unusual  novels  and 
stories,  and  one  well-known  |xx;t  even  dis¬ 
missed  him  as  a  vulgar  literary  quack.  The 
majority  agreed,  however,  that  they  had  to 
do  with  a  writer  of  great  originality,  com¬ 
pletely  outside  the  Russian  tradition,  with¬ 
out  any  literary  ancestry  at  all.  Attempts 
were  made  to  tic  him  up  with  Cjogol  (ad- 
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mittedly  one  of  his  favorite  authors)  and 
even  with  Saltykov-Shchedrin,  but  the 
{)arallels  all  concerned  rather  secondary 
{KJints  while  the  dilTcrences  were  quite  im- 
jiortant.  Other  critics  spoke  of  the  Western 
iiirtuences:  of  Proust  (with  whom  Nalxikov 
does  have  in  common  an  extraordinarily 
sensitive  and  acute  recreative  memory 
which  he  uses,  however,  to  entirely  <lif- 
ferent  ends),  of  Giraudoux,  of  German  Ex¬ 
pressionism,  of  Kafka  (though  Nabokov 
himself  apparently  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  latter,  and  the  resemblance  again  was 
rather  outward  and  superficial).  One  of  the 
older  emigres  described  Nabokov  as  a  writ¬ 
er  for  whom  there  was  no  (icxl  and  probably 
no  Devil  either.  This  description  fitted  at 
least  one  of  the  imfxirtant  asj>ects  of  Nabri- 
kov’s  work:  His  un-Russianness  resided  in 
his  utter  unconcern  with  any  ethical,  re¬ 
ligious,  philosophical,  or  social  question, 
and  in  his  aloofness  from,  and  indifference 
to,  the  ultimate  problems  of  being.  It  is 
highly  characteristic  of  him  that  in  his 
otherwise  brilliantly  intuitive  (though  not 
quite  original  aiul  therefore  somewhat  ar¬ 
rogant)  study  of  (iogol  (published  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1(^44)  he  proved  to  be  utterly  deaf 
and  blind  to  (logol’s  quest  for  Ciod  and 
strife  with  the  Devil,  outside  which  no  un¬ 
derstanding  of  (x)gol,  whether  as  a  man  or 
as  a  writer,  can  be  complete.  And  yet  it  is 
with  Ciogol,  the  least  human  of  Russian 
writers  according  to  Herdyaev,  that  Nabo¬ 
kov  has  much  in  common.  All  his  charac¬ 
ters  arc  moral  freaks,  none  of  them  can 
breed  any  sympathy  in  the  reader  and 
hardly  any  will  evoke  even  pity.  The  only 
problem  that  interests  him  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  creativity.  Various  aspects  of  this 
problem  are  handled  by  him  in  different 
works,  most  clearly  of  all  in  “The  Gift” 
(1948),  the  hero  of  which  writes  j;x)ems 
that  sound  like  parodies  of  Nabokov’s  own. 
An  enthusiastic  chess  player  and  comjxjser 
of  chess  problems,  Nabokov  approaches  lit¬ 
erary  creation  as  a  game  of  combination 
(one  of  his  most  remarkable  novels,  “The 
Luzhin  Defense”  (1929),  is  the  story  of  a 


chess  W undert(tnd  and  monomaniac).  His 
literary  manner  is  unlike  that  of  any  of  his 
great  Russian  predecessors:  It  combines  a 
dazzling  mastery  of  the  language  with  a 
totally  un-Russian  gift  for  com[X)sition. 
From  the  comparatively  simple  realism  of 
his  first  novel,  “Mashenka”  (though  here, 
t(x>,  there  were  elements  of  unusualness, 
such  as  the  non-appearance  in  the  novel  of 
the  heroine  after  wlu)m  it  was  named),  he 
rapidly  evolved  toward  a  peculiar  form  of 
Surrealism,  evident  in  his  second  novel, 
“King,  Queen,  Knave,”  and  in  some  early 
stories  and  further  perfected  and  developed 
in  later  works,  especially  in  the  remarkable 
Kafkaesque  “Invitation  to  a  Heheading” 
(1957).  Hut  nearly  always  this  surrealistic 
fabric  is  supcrim[X)sed  on  a  satirically  real¬ 
istic  picture  of  life  seen  with  an  astonishing 
keenness,  whether  it  be  the  Russian  emigre 
milieu  (in  “The  Luzhin  Defense,”  “'I'he 
Exploit,”  “The  (fift”)  or  the  (lerman  mid¬ 
dle  class  (in  “King,  Queen,  Knave”  and 
Despair),  the  international  movie  world 
(in  Camera  Ohsctira)  or  an  old  luiglish 
university  (in  “The  Exploit”).  At  times  one 
is  left  wondering  whether  there  is  anything 
in  Nabokov  beyond  his  verbal  fireworks 
(sometimes  degenerating  into  punning  in 
rather  bad  taste)  and  his  obvious  delight  in 
the  literary  game  of  chess,  h'urther  food  is 
given  to  this  wonderment  by  Nalx»kov’s 
extraordinary  gift  for  parody  and  imitation 
(he  is,  incidentally,  a  first-rate  translator  of 
Russian  {xxftry  into  English  and  some  (if 
his  (iriginal  jxictry  is  as  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual  as  his  prose  work).  S(imc  of  Nabo¬ 
kov’s  fundamental  characteristics  have  been 
further  intensified  since  he  has  switched 
to  the  English  idiom.  Two  facts  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
Naboktiv’s  art.  Gne  is  that,  Ix-sides  beitig  a 
chess  enthusiast,  he  is  also  an  enthusiastic 
Icpidopterist  who  has  received  a  solid  sci¬ 
entific  training  at  Cambridge  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  scholarly  reports  to  entomological 
journals.  The  other  is  that  one  of  his  earli¬ 
est  works  was  a  Russian  rendering  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  What  is  so  novel  in  Nalx)- 
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kov  is  this  fusion  of  the  rational  with  the 
irrational,  this  dissection  of  the  irrational 
with  the  clear-cutting  knife  of  rational 
logic.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  present 
writer  characterized  Nabokov’s  novels  as 
"romans-escamotage”  (sleight-of-hand  nov¬ 
els).  But  even  if  Nalxjkov  is  only  an  ex¬ 
tremely  skilful  artificer,  his  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  polished  artefacts  are  a  source  of 
genuine  delight.  Whatever  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  on  this  unusually  arresting 
writer,  who  is  definitely  not  to  everybody’s 
palate,  emigri  literature  can  be  proud  of 
prtxlucing  such  an  exotic  flower  and  be¬ 
queathing  it  to  American  letters. 

While  Nabtikov  stiKid  by  himself,  out¬ 
side  all  schools  and  traditions,  most  of  the 
other  younger  writers  belonged  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Parisian  sch(K)l.  In  the  early 
Thirties  these  younger  writers  established 
a  live  contact  with  the  avant-garde  move¬ 
ments  in  French  literature  and  art  through 
the  literary  magazine  Tchisla  (1930-34)  and 
the  debates  organized  by  the  Studio  Franco- 
Russe.  They  imbibed  various  influences, 
mostly  Western  (Proust,  Joyce,  Celine, 
Kafka,  Giraudoux),  and  wrote  for  the  most 
part  alx>ut  Emigre  or  foreign  or  mixed 
^ttj I gr Morcign  life,  wisely  refraining  from 
touching  upon  Russian  themes  of  which 
they  had  little  first-hand  knowledge.  Many 
of  them  shared  the  general  modern  ten¬ 
dency  toward  a  disintegration  of  the  novel 
as  a  literary  medium,  preferring  prose  fic¬ 
tion  of  amorphous  type  or  short  stories. 
Old  fashioned  psychological  realism,  re¬ 
vived  by  Soviet  novelists,  had  no  attraction 
for  them.  Of  the  Russian  writers,  Dostoev¬ 
sky  had  a  greater  ap[)eal  than  Tolstoy. 
Proust’s  influence  could  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  Yury  Felsen  (who  later  perished  in  a 
Cierman  concentration  camp)  and  in  Gayto 
Gazdanov’s  “An  Evening  with  Claire.” 
Gazdanov’s  later  work  exhibited  some  in¬ 
fluence  of  Nabokov,  but  his  novels  had  nu¬ 
merous  defects  in  structure,  often  beginning 
well  and  then  petering  out  in  wordy  phil¬ 
osophizing,  while  his  characters  often 
lacked  human  convincingness  and  yet  could 


not  be  classed  with  Nabf)kov’s  subhuman 
fauna.  Nina  Berberova  made  her  debut  with 
an  interesting  novel  (“The  Last  and  the 
First”),  dealing  with  emigre  life  and  some 
of  its  sfKial  problems,  and  chose  Dostoev¬ 
sky  as  her  master.  Her  later  novels  were 
less  original  in  subject  matter  but  she  wrote 
some  gfXKl  short  stories.  Another  woman 
writer — who  chose  as  her  nom  de  plume  the 
Russianized  masculine  form  of  George 
Sand’s  name  (“(icorgy  Peskov”) — held  out 
great  promise  with  a  volume  of  weird 
stories,  crisply  told  in  the  vein  of  fanatic 
realism  (in  some  of  the  most  effective 
stories  the  scene  was  laid  in  revolutionary 
Russia),  but  later  disappeared  completely 
from  literature.  Vladimir  Varshavsky,  who 
in  st)me  of  his  early  work  was  influenced 
by  Joyce,  wrote  one  of  the  few  works 
(“Seven  Years”)  arising  out  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  World  War  Two  and  in  a  German 
P.  O.  W.  camp.  Vasily  Yanovsky’s  “Port¬ 
able  Immortality”  (first  serialized  in  1939 
and  published  in  bexjk  form  in  1953)  is  one 
of  the  most  typical  products  of  the  Parisian 
sch(X)l :  L(K)Scly  constructed,  full  of  stylistic 
defects  and  repellent  physiological  details, 
it  is  concerned  with  the  ultimate  problems 
of  human  existence  as  well  as  with  social 
issues;  it  reads  more  like  a  j^ersrmal  con¬ 
fession  and  a  human  document  than  a 
novel.  Its  best  passages  from  the  literary 
point  of  view  are  those  which  describe  the 
squalor,  moral  and  physical,  of  life  in  a 
Paris  suburb.  In  contradistinction  to  Nabo¬ 
kov’s  impersonal  detachment,  most  of  these 
Russian  Parisians  were  highly  subjective 
and  tense,  and  at  the  same  time  concerned 
with  moral  and  religious  quests,  as  well  as 
with  the  problem  of  the  relation  between 
the  individual  and  his  milieu.  Their  heroes 
were  often  the  emigre  underdogs. 

In  1936  the  state  of  young  emigre  litera¬ 
ture  evoked  an  interesting  discussion  in 
which  the  younger  writers  came  to  rather 
pessimistic  conclusions.  Gazdanov  saw  It 
as  “dexjmed,”  not  only  because  of  the  pau¬ 
city  of  readers,  but  also  because  of  the  loss 
of  “a  harmonious  life  outl(X)k”  and  of  “in- 
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ner  moral  knowledge.”  It  appeared  to  him 
stagnant,  uninteresting,  pallid,  incapable 
of  satisfying  the  demands  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  as  distinct  from  the  Western  Euro¬ 
peans,  make  upon  literature.  The  younger 
generation,  he  said,  could  “neither  have 
faith  in  some  new  truth  nor  reject  with  all 
the  force  the  world  in  which  it  lives.”  He 
was  echoed  by  Varshavsky,  who  saw  the 
hallmark  of  young  emigre  prose  fiction  in 
its  angoisse  atroce,  its  sense  of  utter  solitude 
and  of  being  socially  outcast.  He  stressed  its 
morbid  aspect,  its  emphasis  on  “the  under¬ 
world  of  the  soul,  the  dark  chaos  of  erotic 
nightmares  and  of  delirium-like  obses¬ 
sions,”  and  c|uoted,  as  typical  of  this  mood, 
the  words  of  Cincinnatus,  the  hero  of  Na- 
l)okov’s  “Invitation  to  a  Heheading”: 
“There  is  not  a  single  human  being  in  the 
world  who  speaks  my  language;  or  shorter: 
not  a  single  human  being  who  speaks;  or 
still  shorter:  not  a  single  human  being.” 
Gazdanov,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
Nabokov  as  a  writer  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  young  emigre  literature,  who 
was  “outside  any  milieu,  any  country,  out¬ 
side  the  whole  world.”  A  more  optimistic 
view  was  taken  by  their  elder,  Aldanf)V, 
who  said  that  there  was  no  need  really  to 
exaggerate  the  “uprootedness”  of  the  emigre 
literature,  that  the  example  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Polish  literature  was  eru:our- 
aging  in  this  respect,  and  that  he  saw  the 
great  asset  of  the  Emigre  literature  in  its 
freedom:  “Emigration  is  a  great  evil  (he 
wrote)  but  enslavement  is  a  much  greater 
one.” 

There  was  the  same  personal  accent  and 
the  same  prevalent  mood  of  pessimism  in 
emigre  pf)etry  which  was,  on  the  whole,  on 
a  high  level.  While  the  older  [X)ets,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Vyacheslav  Iva¬ 
nov,  much  of  whose  work  remains  unpub¬ 
lished,  and  of  Sergey  Makovsky  who  has 
been  writing  some  of  his  best  poetry  in  his 
old  age,  did  not  add  much  to  their  pre- 
Revolution  contribution,  some  of  the 
younger  pre-Revolution  poets,  such  as 
Khodasevich,  Tsvetayeva,  and  (ieorgy 


Ivanov  wrote  their  best  jxietry  in  exile. 
Khodasevich,  one  of  the  few  genuinely  pes¬ 
simistic  major  Russian  poets,  combine<l  a 
distinctly  modern  mentality  with  classical 
clarity  and  epigrammatic  terseness  of  dic¬ 
tion.  An  excellent  craftsman,  he  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  many  younger  Parisian 
[X)ets  who  voiced  the  same  m(K)d  of  pessi¬ 
mistic  disquietude  in  clear  and  crisp  verses. 
His  own  pessimism,  lx)th  existential  and 
{X)etic,  led  him  into  a  poetic  impasse,  and 
he  almost  ceased  writing  pex^try  a  few  years 
before  his  death  in  To  him  may  be 
applied  the  words  of  Pasternak  (although 
their  underlying  idea  was  different)  about 
the  pt)ct  who  must  end  “in  utter  dumbness.” 
Khodasevich  was  also  an  excellent  critic 
and  a  first-rate  student  of  literature:  His 
studies  of  Pushkin  and  his  period,  and  his 
biography  of  Darzhavin  will  remain  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  literary  scholarship. 

Georgy  Ivanov,  regarded  by  some  as  the 
best  living {X)et  (Khodasevich  would 
have  hardly  subscribed  to  this  opinion),  has 
traveled  along  a  different  road  toward  a 
somewhat  similar  destination:  A  cold  Par¬ 
nassian  before  the  Revolution,  he  has  been 
writing,  in  the  past  twenty  years,  intensely 
emotional,  musical,  almost  inarticulate 
poems,  evoking  a  world  that  is  fast  falling 
apart.  One  is  not  sure  whether  with  Ivanov 
this  is  not  merely  a  jxietic  pf)se — he  lacks 
Khodasevich’s  grim  sincerity.  He  also  lacks 
that  Pushkinian  sense  of  measure  and  clas¬ 
sical  self-restraint  which  characterized  Kho¬ 
dasevich,  and  if  his  recent  jX)etic  phase  is 
not  a  mere  {X)se,  he  is  bound  to  end  in  utter 
inarticulateness  rather  than  “dumbness.” 

Very  different  from  both  of  them  was 
Marina  Tsvetayeva.  With  deep-seated  po¬ 
etic  culture  (she  was  bred  on  (loethe  and 
German  poetry)  she  combined  great  tem¬ 
peramental  vitality,  rhythmic  impetuosity, 
and  a  certain  predilection  for  playing  with 
sound  and  sense,  and  her  [X)etry  was  the 
closest  counterpart  to  Pasternak  and 

Mayakovsky.  In  general,  there  was  more 
affinity  between  emigre  and  Soviet  jx>ets 
than  between  the  prose  writers  of  the  two 
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branches  of  Russian  literature.  Among  the 
y*)ungcr  jx)cts  wlu)  l)egan  their  career  in 
exile  may  be  mentioned  Vlaflimir  Smolen¬ 
sky,  Antonin  Ladinsky,  1).  Knut,  Yury 
Terapiano,  (Jefirgy  Raevsky,  Audrey  Stei¬ 
ger,  Anna  Prismanova,  Vladimir  Korwin- 
Piotrowski,  and  Igor  ('hinnov.  lietvvecn 
1950  and  i(>52,  when  very  little  prose  fiction 
by  younger  writers  was  published,  seven¬ 
teen  little  volumes  of  poetry,  mostly  by 
younger  jx)ets  (and  some  of  them  newcom¬ 
ers  to  literature),  and  for  the  mf)St  part  of 
a  high  quality,  were  brought  out  in  Paris. 

The  Sec»)nd  W'orld  War  brought  Russian 
emigre  literature  almost  to  a  standstill,  but 
as  a  result  of  it  the  ranks  of  emigrif  writers 
were  reinforced  hv  former  Soviet  citizens 
who  l)ecame  known  as  “new  emigres." 
d'here  were  no  outstanding  prose  talents 
among  them,  and  their  prose  fiction  has 
In'cn  so  far  largely  of  documentary  interest. 
Much  of  it  is  in  the  Srwiet  tradition,  hut 
with  a  different  [xilitical  bias.  A  novel  by 
Sergey  Maksimov,  called  “Denis  Bushuyev” 
(in  Ivnglish  translation  The  Restless 
Heart),  was  widely  acclaimed  and  rather 
overpraised.  It  is  in  the  (T<)rky  realistic  tra¬ 
dition  and  has  st)mc  gfKxl  characterization 
and  effective  descriptions,  hut  as  soon  as  the 
author  fwersteps  the  limits  of  pure  descrip¬ 
tion  and  rather  primitive  psychology  he 
gets  out  of  his  depth.  As  a  picture  of  Soviet 
life,  free  from  the  bias  of  Socialist  Realism, 
it  is  an  interesting  complement  and  correc¬ 
tive  to  some  of  Soviet  literature.  Two  |x)ets 
among  the  new  emigres  stand  out:  Dmitry 
KleiKtvsky  and  Ivan  Klagin,  the  former 
continuing  the  Symlx»list-Acmeist  tradition 
while  the  latter  has  more  affinity  with  Pas¬ 
ternak. 

No  account  f)f  emigre  literature  would  be 
complete  without  a  mention  of  its  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  which  Soviet  literature, 
<lenied  as  it  was,  cs|ieciallv  in  the  last  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  all  freedom  of  enquiry,  has 
proved  quite  barren — those  o(  philosophy, 
literarv  criticism,  and  essay.  The  names  of 
Nikttlay  Herdvaev  and  Ix*v  Shestov  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  known  to  need  mentioning: 


Most  of  their  works  have  been  published  in 
translations.  To  them  must  be  added 
Georgy  Fedotov,  Semyon  Frank,  Fytxlor 
Stepun,  Alfred  Bern,  Wladimir  Weidle, 
Pavel  Muratov,  (irigory  I.andau,  and 
CJeorgy  Adamovich,  f.migre  writers  have 
also  produced  a  vast  body  of  interesting 
memoirs,  many  of  which  have  literary 
merits.  To  speak  here  of  the  im|x»rtant 
emigre  contribution  to  Russian  and  inter¬ 
national  scholarship  would  he  out  of  place. 
(Jenerally  speaking,  the  role  of  the  emigres 
in  the  history  of  Russian  culture  between 
the  two  wars  will  kxim  no  less  large,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  than  that  of  the  French 
emigres  in  French  culture  in  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Great  Revolution.  And  the  part 
of  literature  in  it  should  not  be  minimized. 
The  future  of  that  literature  does  nr)t,  how¬ 
ever,  lfx)k  rosy:  The  older  generatif)n  is 
dying  out,  and  the  younger  is  exemplified 
by  Nabokov  who  has  apparently  almost 
cea.sed  writing  in  Russian.  But  as  it  is, 
Russian  emigre  literature  has  proved  to 
be,  in  volume,  duration,  and  vitality,  a 
unique  historical  phenomenon. 

The  future  historian  will  probably  regard 
both  branches  of  Russian  literature  of  our 
time,  in  their  best  manifestations,  as  part 
and  {jarcel  of  Russian  literature  as  a  whole, 
noting  in  both  of  them  the  elements  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  of  revolt,  but  he  will  note  the  two 
essential  differences  between  them:  (1) 
While  Soviet  literature  has  developed  into 
a  perfect  example  of  committed  literature 
( httSrature  engagee ) ,  emigre  literat  ure  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  retained  its  ideological 
and  artistic  freedom;  and  (2)  Whereas  So¬ 
viet  literature  moved,  after  the  first  decade, 
away  from  innovation  toward  a  revival  of 
traditional  forms,  ending,  under  the  impact 
of  ideological  pressures,  in  complete  fossili- 
zation,  ^migr6  literature  followed,  on  the 
whole,  the  oppr>site  direction,  though  it  was 
more  interested  in  spiritual  quests  than  in 
formal  innovations  per  se. 

University  of  California 


A  Quarter  Century  of 
Scandinavian  Literature 

By  GUNNAR  HRANDHLL 

cANDiNAviAN  literature*  is  not  a  natu-  Time  and  again  impulses  from  outside 


5ral  entity,  although  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  of  affinity  between  the  Nordic 
countries.  In  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland, 
the  Swedish-speaking  part  of  Finland,  and 
Sweden,  the  languages  are  closely  related; 
however,  they  are  not  so  closely  related  that 
translations  can  be  dispensed  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mental  climate  changes 
from  country  to  country.  Even  the  tourist 
is  conscious  of  this:  the  irony  in  Qijicn- 
hagen,  the  outs|X)kenne.ss  in  Oslo,  the  seri¬ 
ousness  in  Stockholm.  Moreover,  the  Nor¬ 
dic  countries  have  gone  through  different 
experiences  during  the  period  with  which 
w'c  are  concerned.  Sweden  was  isolated  in 
her  neutrality  and  escaped  direct  war  ac¬ 
tions;  Denmark  and  Norway  underwent 
five  years  of  (ferman  occupation;  Iceland 
served  as  a  base  for  the  Allies;  Finland  was 
thrown  up  and  down  on  the  changing 
waves  of  the  war.  Such  circumstances  may 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  pictry;  some¬ 
times  they  silence  it. 

These,  among  other  things,  are  some 
i){  the  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  report  on 
what  has  happened  throughout  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literary  field.  The  fact  that  the 
present  writer  is  Swedish  no  doubt  involves 
consequences  in  regard  to  fundamental  out- 
l(K)k.  However,  I  have  aimed  at  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  within  literature,  giving  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  those  common  to  .several  of  the 
countries.  Often  these  characteri.stics  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  whole  general  inter¬ 
national  literary  development. 

•  This  article  is  p.irt  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 


Scandinavia  penetrate  into  our  .small  coun¬ 
tries  (a  little  delayed  in  comparison  with 
the  center  of  Western  Europe,  but  still  pow¬ 
erful)  and  slowly  canalize  the  traditional 
spiritual  furrow  of  these  nations.  This  ex¬ 
change,  a  classical  subject  of  stutly  for  the 
comparatist,  seems  im|K)rtant  to  follow.  It 
tells  us  something  alxtut  the  conditions  o( 
life  for  the  jioetic  traditions  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  F'or  under  such 
circumstances  the  rhythm  of  development 
is  determined  by  the  interchange  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  influences.  Almost 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  Danish  critic  Ger)rg 
Hrandes  paved  the  way  for  “mmlern”  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literature.  He  turned  against  na¬ 
tional  backwardness  and  sf>okc  for  |W)ctry 
as  a  means  of  debating  the  problems  of  the 
time.  Since  then  the  same  apfieal  has  echoed 
time  and  again.  Almost  always  the  clamor¬ 
ing  for  up-to-dateness  has  been  coupled 
with  the  plea  for  receptivity  to  international 
impulses.  The  need  for  keeping  abreast 
of  others,  not  being  left  behind,  is  felt 
strongly  in  small,  comparatively  distant 
countries  where  the  danger  of  i.V)lation  is 
ever  present. 

OpfXKsed  to  literary  internationalism  there 
has  been  at  times  another  doctrine,  varying 
in  strength  during  different  periods  and 
in  different  countries.  It  was  least  loud  in 
Denmark  at  the  time  af  the  “modern  break¬ 
through”  (the  1870’s  and  i8Ho’s)  and  nois¬ 
iest  in  Sweden  during  the  1890’s.  It  was  a 
sort  of  literary  nationalism  that  laid  stress 
upon  the  popular,  the  original,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  in  contrast  to  the  cosmofX)litan  in  the 
large  cities.  As  a  program  and  as  a  theory, 
this  movement  has  played  a  small  role  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  century.  We  have  be- 
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gun  to  ajnccivc  of  the  world  in  larger  en¬ 
tities  than  was  common  during  the  time  of 
lirandes.  The  effort  to  demolish  the  spirit¬ 
ual  walls  l)etween  the  Nordic  countries  and 
Kuro|)c  and  lietween  the  Nordic  countries 
and  the  world  is  seldom  met  with  objec¬ 
tions  of  principle.  Yet  it  is  [possible  to  talk 
alx)ut  a  latent  and  unconscious  resistance. 
Up-to-dateness  and  international  orienta¬ 
tion  are  hut  one  pole  f)f  fX)etry  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries.  The  other  is  the  pro¬ 
vincial:  Naturerlehms,  local  peculiarities.  A 
part  of  Scandinavian  writing — during  the 
past  quarter  century  as  well  as  earlier — can 
thus  l)c  l)est  dcscril)ed  as  an  exploring  tour 
in  the  provinces.  Am)ther  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  exploration  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion,  a  mapping  of  st)cial  milieus. 

A  stKial  adjustment  tfx)k  place  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago  with  the  movement  of 
Naturalism.  The  first  im|X)rtant  social  to- 
fx)graphcr  in  the  northern  countries  was 
August  Strindberg.  Hut,  in  the  loginning, 
mainly  the  mitldle  class  milieu  was  record¬ 
ed  because  the  writers  theniselves  were 
from  this  class  and  did  not  know  the  others. 
Only  slowly,  culminating  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  under  investigation,  did  the 
conquering  t)f  the  “lower”  social  milieus 
take  place.  The  assumption  was  that  the 
writers  themselves  started  to  be  recruited 
from  other  stKial  strata  than  the  middle 
class.  In  this  rcsjtect  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  are  ahead  of  most  other  countries  as  a 
consequence  of  a  very  advanced  democratic 
development  within  |x)litics,  economics, 
and  education.  In  the  ig2o’s  a  new  group  of 
writers,  who  had  arrived  at  literature  on 
other  paths  than  the  academic,  broke 
through.  This  was  evident  especially  in 
Sweden  and  in  Denmark.  According  to  a 
survey  among  the  Swedish  writers  only 
42%  of  them  had  graduated  fn)m  high 
scluH)!;  2g%  had  only  finished  the  eighth 
grade.  Nowadays  hardly  anyone  cares  to 
keep  track  of  who  belongs  to  the  one  or  the 
other  category,  iKcause  an  amalgamation 
has  taken  place.  Around  1940,  however,  the 
borderline  between  learned  and  self-taught 


writers  was  about  the  same  as  that  between 
“old”  and  “new”  in  our  literature.  It  was 
at  this  time  in  Sweden  that  the  label  “pro¬ 
letarian  writers”  was  put  on  the  newcomers 
and,  as  most  labels,  it  was  misleading.  This 
label  was  more  suitable  for  Denmark  where 
there  existed  a  strong  contrast  between  in¬ 
dustrial  Copenhagen  and  the  typically 
agrarian  country.  In  the  1930’s,  a  real  pro¬ 
letarian  pf)etry  with  radical  tendencies  was 
found  in  Martin  Andersen-Nexp’s*  succes¬ 
sors.  Foremf)st  among  them  were  Hans 
Kirk  (b.  1898)  and  Knuth  Becker  (b.  1893). 
(dosest  to  them  in  Sweden  was  the  “.schfx)l 
of  the  statarc"  with  Ivar  Lo-Johansson  (b. 
i9f)i),  the  predecessor  and  the  “program- 
maker,”  Moa  Martinsson  (b.  1890),  and 
Jan  Fridegard  (b.  1897). 

Lo-Johansson  talked  about  “earth  prole¬ 
tarians”  and  drew  their  joyless  everyday 
life  and  their  barbarian  feasts  in  heavy  epic 
descriptions  related  to  the  Naturalism  of 
Zola.  But  his  statarc  were  not  proletarian  in 
the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  not  indus¬ 
trial  but  agricultural  workers,  and  this 
whole  social  group  belonged  to  a  pre-indus¬ 
trial  stage:  the  half-feudal  Sweden  which 
has  been  idealized  in  the  well  known  works 
of  Selma  Lagerlbf.  The  fact  that  the  writers 
of  the  "statarc  schtx)!”  turned  the  medal  and 
showed  its  back  side  did  not  prevent  them 
from  busying  themselves  with  memories  of 
the  past. 

Writers  like  Aksel  Sandemose  (b.  1899) 
in  Norway,  Harry  Martinson  (b.  t(/)4)  or 
Eyvind  Johnson  (b.  igor))  in  Sweden,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  were  not,  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word,  of  proletarian  r)rigin. 
They  had  been  sailors,  vagabonds,  lalxirers, 
luml)erjacks,  clerks,  bohemians,  in  short 
everything  but  industrial  workers  carrying 
union  cards.  To  be  sure,  some  of  them  had 
been  that,  t(X),  but  only  in  passing.  They 
brought  into  literature  a  rich  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  descriptions  of  life  and  l(K)k- 
ed  upon  society  with  clear  eyes;  they  were 
not  tied  to  the  industrial  workers’  outlfM)k 

•{>cc  in  this  issue,  Lawrence  S.  Thompson's  article 
in  menionani  ,An(lersen-Nex0 — T fie  Editors. 
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on  life,  based  on  the  principle  of  collective 
solidarity.  Instead,  as  a  rule,  they  moved 
about  as  individual  frcebor)tcrs  letting  their 
opinions  change  according  to  mood  and 
oppjrtunities  on  the  way. 

Rather  than  “proletarian”  writers  they 
ought  to  be  called  “popular”  writers.  This 
term  would  point  to  the  rich  natural  vein 
of  delight  in  original  storytelling,  drastic 
fullness  of  expression,  and  linguistic  jx)wcr. 
And  are  not  also  the  nationally  or  provin- 
cially  popular  elements  far  more  evident  in 
their  dominant  prototyjKS,  the  vagabonds 
Ciorky  and  Hamsun,  than  an  abstract  in¬ 
ternational  proletarianism  ?  When  Gorky 
talked  about  his  universities  and  meant  the 
country  roads  and  the  night-lodgings,  he 
actually  outlined  a  program  that  fits  this 
whole  group  of  Scandinavian  writers  who 
collected  their  knowledge  from  real  life 
and  not  only  from  books.  Here  arc  also 
found  the  roots  of  the  so-called  “new  feel¬ 
ing  of  life”  which  around  1930  became  a 
slogan  of  the  young  literature. 

Probably  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
autobiographical  novels  during  the  Thirties 
which  all  at  once  multiplied  the  readers’ 
knowledge  of  social  milieus  on  Swedish 
soil  was  Eyvind  Johnson’s  series  Romanen 
om  Olof.  Johnson  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  country  in  upper  Norrland,  and  his 
autobiographical  novel  is  the  story  of  his 
wanderings  towards  the  south,  towards  the 
capital — and  towards  literature.  Like  sev¬ 
eral  similar  works,  it  can  he  called  an  Er- 
ziehungsroman  in  the  same  respect  as  CJoe- 
the’s  Wilhelm  Meister.  Hut  while  CJocthe’s 
hero  gathers  his  experiences  especially  in 
the  world  of  the  theater,  Johnson’s  Olof 
comes  in  contact  with  the  hard  but  not  com¬ 
pletely  joyless  everyday  life  of  the  workers 
of  the  lumber  rivers  and  the  lumber  mills. 
His  mentors  are  not  highly  educated  Lf>- 
tharios  but  homespun  philosophers  of  the 
people,  awkward  in  behavior  and  thought. 
Yet  there  are  similarities  with  Wilhelm 
Meister,  because,  in  spite  of  everything,  the 
world  of  illusion,  of  irony,  and  of  fantasy  is 
to  young  Olof  the  most  important  thing. 


t(X);  he  follows  an  ambulant  troubadour 
and  lcx)ks  upt^n  the  pulsating  life  around 
him  in  the  mirror  of  {X)etry,  like  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  sagas.  Social  reality  is  reflected 
through  lyrically  colored  individualism. 

A  more  deliberate  and  cKcasionally  violent 
social  realism  is  encountered  in  the  writings 
of  the  Dane  Knuth  Hecker.  His  greatest 
work,  the  two  related  volumes  Det  ilaglige 
Rr0il  (“The  Daily  Bread,”  19^2)  and  Ver- 
(len  venter  (“The  World  Is  Waiting,” 
194^),  describes  the  hierarchy  of  the  [)rov- 
inces,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Scandinavian 
social  writings.  The  half-proletarian  vaga¬ 
bonds  are  contrasted  with  the  permanent 
residents  and  are  the  objects  of  the  peering 
distrust  of  prf)perty  owners.  Hut  not  only 
criticism  of  the  often  idealized  rustic  life  is 
found  in  this  rural  frame.  The  different 
characters  and  persons  are  depicted  with  a 
certain  sense  of  humor  and  sometimes  with 
sentimentality  reminiscent  f)f  Dickens. 

The  most  outstanding  examples  of  social 
writing  in  the  Northern  countries  are,  no 
doubt,  the  novels  of  the  Icelander  Hallddr 
Kiljan  Laxness  (b.  1902).*  Only  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense  can  the  term  “s<Kial  realism” 
Ik  applied  to  his  writings.  It  has  often  been 
claimed  that  the  rapid  changes  in  Laxness’s 
novels,  the  changes  frf)m  super-terrestrial 
{K)etry  tfj  grotesque  caricature,  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  daily  life  of  Iceland.  It  is 
more  likely,  though,  that  we  have  learned 
to  l(K)k  ufxm  Iceland  through  Laxness’s 
eyes.  This  is  not  surprising  if  we  consider 
the  suggestive  {K)wer  of  his  greatest  works, 
the  rustic  novel  Sjalfstett  f6ll(  (“Indepen¬ 
dent  People,”  1934-35)  and  the  tetralogy 
Olafnr  Karason  (1937-40).  Laxness  com¬ 
bines  many  aspects:  a  healthy  realistic  appe¬ 
tite  for  reality  with  the  romantic  piei’s 
longing  for  remoteness;  egoccntricity  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  poet’s  high  mission  with 
social  [)ity;  a  strong  feeling  for  the  mother 
country  and  its  poetic  traditions  with  in¬ 
ternational  consciousness.  He  is  the  richest 
and  the  most  comjilex  writer  in  Scandina- 

*i'i>r  information  on  llalldor  Kiljan  I.ax- 

nrss,  see  B.  A.  28:3,  pp.  — The  Editors. 
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via,  unequal,  jerky,  pathetic,  and  ironic,  bit¬ 
ter  and  flowery,  and,  in  his  good  moments, 
quite  overwhelming — an  Icelandic  Victor 
Hugo.  Once  he  was  a  Catholic,  now  he  is 
very  nearly  a  Oimmunist,  in  fanatical  op- 
[x>sition  to  the  government  that  threw  o|)en 
the  land  for  American  bases.  Hut  it  is  tacitly 
agreed  to  consider  the  politician  Laxness  as 
secondary,  and  since  the  days  of  (Junnlaug 
Ormstunga,  it  has  been  part  of  the  Icelandic 
[Kiet’s  role  to  behave  provcKatively. 

In  Sweden  Folke  Fridell  (b.  mak¬ 

ing  his  debut  as  a  writer  in  the  Forties,  is 
the  first  important  literary  representative 
of  the  industrial  workers.  The  situations  he 
depicts  arc  completely  different  from  those 
of  the  older  vagabond  writers.  He  secs  na¬ 
ture  and  rustic  life  as  a  fair  dream  that, 
through  a  sky-high  wall,  is  separated  from 
the  lifetime  prison  of  the  textile  factories. 
While  the  earlier  self-taught  writers  ItKiked 
to  a  great  extent  with  sympathy  uprin  the 
development  of  mrxlern  Sweden  toward  a 
s<Kial  welfare  state,  we  find  in  Fridell  an 
anarchically  colored  criticism  of  this  semi- 
capitalistic  and  semi-socialistic  society  in 
which  the  worker  becomes  unfrcc  and 
abased.  It  is  a  social  criticism  related  to 
that  of  Chaplin  in  certain  movies  that 
we  meet  in  his  bitter  and  ironic  settlement 
with  the  mechanized  existence  of  the  cog¬ 
wheels  and  the  time  studies.  Otherwise, 
Scandinavian  writers  have  seldom  con¬ 
ceived  of  technology  as  a  real,  burning  prob¬ 
lem. 

Other  names  could  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  such  as  the  labor  writer  Kristo- 
fer  Updahl  (b.  1878)  in  Norway  or  popular 
narrators  with  completely  different  fields 
such  as  Fritiof  Nilsson  Piraten  (b.  1895) 
and  Stina  Aronson  (b.  1892)  in  Sweden — 
and  many,  many  more.  A  great  part  of  the 
prose  literature  of  this  pierirnl  can  simply  be 
considered  as  a  mapping  of  society  by  the 
use  of  different  instruments.  Hut  such  an 
enumeration  would  reveal  mtire  about  the 
atmosphere  around  the  literary  works  than 
it  would  alx)ut  the  works  themselves.  When 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  inventory 


of  the  milieu  has  taken  place,  there  are  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  should  stick  to  the  other  view¬ 
point  and  talk  about  Scandinavian  writing 
as  a  writing  of  the  times.  During  these  years 
a  world  historical  drama  has  been  played; 
the  writers  have  been  the  chorus  of  the 
drama,  at  the  same  time  participants  and 
spectators,  predicting  ruin  or,  more  seldom, 
preaching  hope. 

The  jxjetic  lamentations  of  later  years 
have  sr>unded  extremely  shrill,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  period  preceding  1930  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
stamped  by  confidence.  Hehind  us  we  had 
wars  and  post-wartime;  high  enterprise,  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  still 
unchecked,  and  Locarno  raised  the  hopes 
for  a  world  living  in  a  peaceful  state  of 
progress.  People  believed  in  saying  “no 
more  war,”  which  only  ten  years  later  was 
to  be  toned  down  to  “peace  in  our  time.” 

The  Stockholm  exhibition  in  1930  marked 
the  peak  of  this  optimism;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  was  created  for  beautiful  weather: 
the  tremendous  empty  surfaces  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  the  plain  walls,  the  cold  gleaming  of 
the  tubular  steel  furniture,  all  this  required 
sunshine  and  happy  people  in  order  to  give 
life  to  it  and  in  order  that  it  be  something 
else  than  the  wishful  dreams  of  a  rational¬ 
istic  social  planner.  Functionalism  did  not 
reckon  with  the  need  of  the  natural  man 
to  hide  and  crawl  into  his  hole.  It  was  Rous¬ 
seau-inspired,  had  rational-hygienic  motiva¬ 
tions,  and  knocked  out  the  dividing  walls 
to  give  light  and  air  free  room  to  move,  to 
the  advantage  of  mutual  communication. 

However,  the  breaking  through  of  Func¬ 
tionalism  was  only  one  of  many  signs  of  an 
ice-hreaking  around  1930.  Also  within  lit¬ 
erature  remarkable  things  happened.  Writ¬ 
ers  and  architects  did  not  always  hold  the 
same  viewpoints  and  ideals,  but  the  expan¬ 
sive  feeling  of  disentanglement  from  bur¬ 
densome  and  obsolete  models  was  mutual. 

To  the  very  conditions  of  the  radical  ori¬ 
entation  belonged  the  fact  that  the  new. 
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self-taught  writers  felt  foreign  to  the  greatly 
conservative  academic  tradition  which 
earlier  had  put  its  mark  on  literature.  These 
writers  came  storming  into  the  literary  field 
as  a  new  group  and  their  slogan  became, 
naturally  enough,  the  word  “new.”  The 
lyric  writer  Erik  Klomberg  (b.  iH(^4),  be¬ 
ing  himself  a  stKialistic  Swedish  academi¬ 
cian,  talked  already  in  1924  alxiut  “a  new 
feeling  of  life”: 

Christianity  puts  people  alone  in  the 
darkness,  in  vain  striving  to  reach  the 
light  that  eternally,  invariably  rolls  in 
an  endless  distance.  The  social  feeling 
of  life  puts  people  side  by  side,  with 
united  forces,  pushing  hack  darkness 
and  filling  the  universe  with  the  light 
that  radiates  from  the  earth’s  own  life. 
These  feelings  could  be  encountered  in 
many  places  within  the  young  poetry  and 
fiction,  and  they  suited  well  the  humanistic 
gospel  of  evolution  and  development  that 
was  preached  at  the  Stockholm  exhibition. 
Both  had  a  social  trait  that  was  completely 
lacking  in  Primitivism,  literarily  the  most 
important  of  the  salvation  doctrines  of  the 
time.  Despite  this,  it  adapted  itself  very 
well,  with  its  optimism  and  anti-traditional¬ 
ism,  to  the  radical  moods  of  the  year  1940. 
One  of  its  leading  men  and  foremost  Swed¬ 
ish  theorists  was  Artur  Lundkvist  (b.  i(x>b) . 
Originally,  he  combined  tbe  ideas  of  Rous¬ 
seau  with  the  enthusiasm  for  the  machine 
technique  that  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  Futurism  and  Functionalism.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  Primitivism  is  well  known:  Out 
of  Freud’s  doctrine  of  the  subconscious 
mind  an  irrational  tendency  was  brought 
out,  which  made  the  sexual  desire  an  object 
of  worship;  the  reaction  against  the  Vic¬ 
torian  ideals  of  decency  in  postwar  England 
created  a  cultural  climate  in  which  D,  H. 
Lawrence’s  vitalism  could  become  a  gf)spel; 
in  the  1920’s  the  criticism  of  the  mercantile 
American  way  of  life  in  the  United  States 
prepared  the  way  for  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son’s  flight-romanticism  and  gave  Walt 
Whitman  a  renaissance  as  a  pf)et.  All  these 
things  were  seized  by  many  young  writers 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries — perhaps 


with  an  eagerness  that  in  its  exaggeration 
gave  the  impression  of  also  having  been  im¬ 
ported.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
sprung  from  Lutheran  soil,  the  sex  taboo 
has  never  been  as  strong  as  in  the  Puritan 
countries;  it  was  primarily  represented  by 
the  free  churches  and  received  decisive 
blows  already  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  through  the  repercussions  of  the 
great  “decency”  campaigns  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  against  Strindberg,  Eroding,  and 
Hans  Jaeger.  In  Denmark  or  in  any  case 
C>)[Knhagen,  the  sentiments  had  never  been 
particularly  prudish.  It  remained  then  for 
literature  to  obtain  the  right  to  unpainted 
naturalism  in  “shocking”  descriptions  and 
it  succeeded  without  too  many  difficulties. 

The  essential  thing  was,  however,  that 
Primitivism — in  contrast  to  Naturalism — 
acquired  the  characteristics  of  a  salvation 
doctrine.  The  new  authors’  feeling  of  being 
lost  in  the  academic  cultural  world  was  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  “homeless”  in  neutral 
countries  and  soldiers  in  the  war  countries 
who  were  hostile  to  tradition.  The  “lost 
generation”  in  Scandinavia  corresponded  to 
a  newly  discovered  generation,  the  first  that, 
to  a  greater  extent,  had  found  the  way  to  the 
level  where  culture  is  created;  it  had  the 
temerity  of  the  pioneer  in  its  blood.  Rea¬ 
son,  society,  moral  concepts,  and  all  the 
traditional  values  were  rejected  or  despised. 
Religion  seemed  foreign.  Yet  the  outcome 
was  not  complete  nihilism  because  other 
vital  values  like  the  intoxication  of  life  and 
physical  expansion  replaced  what  had  been 
lost.  These  vital  values,  after  having  found 
their  rightful  place,  were  to  remodel  our 
civilization  and  create  a  happy  generation. 

This  primitivistic  distrust  of  all  existing 
civilizing  formulas  left  deep  traces  in  liter¬ 
ature.  But  the  time  would  come  when  its 
weapons  would  be  turned  against  itself: 
When  the  young  poets,  during  and  after 
World  War  Two,  declared  the  primitivistic 
salvation  dfKtrine  to  be  as  empty  as  the  re¬ 
ligious  dogmas,  yes,  even  emptier  of  real 
content,  they  tried  to  find  their  way  in  a 
universal  distrust,  a  nihilism  that  turned 
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against  lx)th  academic-rational  and  vital- 
mystical  elements. 

In  the  dfKtrinc  of  Primitivism  there  was, 
(»{  course,  a  kind  of  mysticism  and  at  the 
time  it  had  a  relieving  influence.  Even  the 
critics  and  the  older,  academic  writers  had 
to  surrender.  The  best  example  of  this  lit¬ 
erary  revolution  is  the  Swedish  Harry  Mar- 
tinsfm’s*  brilliant  career.  Around  1950  he 
was  still  an  unemployed  sailor  and  vaga¬ 
bond  who,  as  s<x>n  as  he  had  a  chance,  wrote 
unrhymed  verse  in  his  own  manner.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  later,  he  was  elected  to  the  Swedish 
Academy  and  unanimously  greeted  as  a 
renewator  of  the  art  of  poetry.  His  pr)ems 
and  prose  sketches  of  the  sea — Resor  utan 
mal  (“Voyages  Without  a  Goal,”  I9?2), 
Kap  farviil  (“Cape  Farewell,”  19?^) — 
which  initiated  his  prcxluction,  never  gave 
the  reader  a  feeling  of  facing  a  well  con¬ 
ceived  or  a  literarily  inspired  modernism. 
His  impressionistic  handling  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  with  its  lusty  metaphors,  abundant 
new  forms,  and  absolutely  unstrained 
rhythm  was  felt  by  the  reader  to  be  an  un¬ 
compromising  approach  to  a  unique  and 
sjKjntaneous  literary  talent.  For  the  first 
time  since  Strindberg  the  Swedish  language 
was  renewed. 

Martinson  was  a  prophet  like  the  others 
in  his  group  and  he  had  the  text  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  o{>en  in  front  of  him:  It  dealt  with  the 
“world  nomad,”  the  always-mobile  man, 
who  would  esca[ic  the  entanglements  of 
f>ermanent  residence  which  is  hostile  to 
life,  and  who  would  {perpetually  reflect  ex¬ 
istence  afresh  in  his  shining  eyes.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  this  dfKtrine  with  the  primitivis¬ 
tic  vagalxpnd  atmosphere  and  optimism 
around  19^0  is  evident.  But  characteristic 
of  mysticism  is  that  its  content  is  willingly 
disliKated:  In  opjiosition  to  rationalism, 
which  so  easily  stiffens  into  a  doctrine,  mys¬ 
ticism  is  constantly  on  the  march.  Martin- 
s<m’s  road  led  from  world  nomadism  to 
his  native  place,  the  Swedish  summer,  and 
from  there  to  Taoistic  life-wisdom:  Both 

•F<»r  mtditional  information  on  Marry  Martinson,  see 
R  A.  25:4,  pp.  332-335. — The  Editors. 


national  nature  worship  and  Chinese  mys¬ 
ticism  proved  to  belong  to  the  possibilities 
of  Primitivism.  In  all  its  manifested  forms 
it  created  brilliant  poetry. 

The  Dane  Nis  Petersen  (1897-1945)  be¬ 
longs  to  the  vagabtind  singers  through  his 
life  but  not  through  his  writings.  As  a  man 
he  incarnated  the  old  Scandinavian  idea  of 
the  Ixihemian  genius — unbridled,  drunken, 
and  mythomaniac.  In  a  way,  there  is  also  in 
his  unequal  but  ecstatic  and  extremely  alive 
pietry  something  related  to  the  renaissance 
of  the  feeling  around  the  year  1950.  At  this 
time  Petersen  wrote  the  great  novel  Sandal- 
magarnes  Gade  (“The  Sandalmakers’ 
Street,”  1953),  lasting  piece  of 

work.  It  is  a  learned  work  and  describes, 
with  an  abundance  of  material  and  imagi¬ 
nary  pictures  which  have  few  analogies 
within  the  difficult  genre  of  the  historical 
novel,  the  penetration  of  Christianity  into 
old  Rome.  Nowadays,  it  is  rather  the  re¬ 
ligious  thoughts  in  the  work  that  have  given 
to  Nis  Petersen  a  renaissance,  but  where  he 
himself  strxpd  in  this  respect  probably  no 
one  is  able  to  say.  Until  his  death  he  re¬ 
mained  a  restless  wanderer,  eternally  agi¬ 
tated  and  discontented,  and  his  later  writ¬ 
ings  are  nothing  more  than  attempts  and 
half  failures. 

Most  Primitivists  were  not  fundamental¬ 
ly  interested  in  politics,  but  because  of  their 
scxial  origin  and  commonly  anti-tradition¬ 
alistic  attitude  it  came  natural  to  them  to 
be  on  gfK>d  terms  with  the  political  left¬ 
wingers,  the  many  ScKial  Democrats,  and 
the  few  Opmmunists,  or  the  crossing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  as  represented  by  the  student 
movement  “Clartc.”  Here  they  met  left- 
wing  writers  who  were  deeply  engaged  in 
jxilitics.  Irrationalisls  and  rationalists  found 
that  they  had  mutual  foes — skeptics,  tradi¬ 
tionalists,  [>essimists — and  that  they  had  a 
mutual  belief:  the  belief  in  the  future.  1  his 
“cultural-radical”  alliance  was  sealcil 
through  the  so-called  Krusenstjerna  con¬ 
troversy  in  1954,  when  it  was  a  question  of 
defending  a  “shocking”  lady  w'riter,  Agnes 
von  Krusenstjerna  ( iSi^q-igqo),  against 
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morality  attacks.  On  the  whole,  this  {X)liti- 
cal  group  of  writers  did  not  play  an  im- 
[Kjrtant  part  as  creative  poets — however,  its 
opinion-creating  imjK)rtancc  should  not  be 
underestimated.  One  of  the  group  is  now 
active  as  the  predominant  social-democratic 
expert  on  educational  questions. 

The  situation  was  different  in  Norway. 
In  this  country  p)litical  radicalism  put  its 
distinct  mark  on  the  literary  life  during  the 
time  between  the  two  World  Wars.  Nor¬ 
way  has  radical  traditions;  criticism  of  the 
established  order  is  most  nearly  considered 
a  national  concern  in  this  country.  Shortly 
after  World  War  One  a  Norwegian-Amer- 
ican  businessman  returned  tf)  Norway,  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  communistic  basis  an  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  “Clartc”  movement,  and  gath¬ 
ered  around  him  a  group  of  young  intellec¬ 
tuals.  Out  of  this  circle  emerged  three  dom¬ 
inant  writers  within  the  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  late  Twenties  and  Thirties: 
Sigurd  Hoel  (b.  1S90),  Helge  Krog  (b. 
18H9),  and  Arnulf  0verland  (b.  1SS9),  the 
first  a  novelist,  the  second  a  dramatist,  and 
the  third  a  lyric  writer.  They  disengaged 
themselves  from  their  master  in  early  years 
and  also  from  his  ideas,  but  held  on  to  the 
disrespect,  belief  in  reason,  and  social 
criticism. 

Now  twenty-five  years  later  Krog  is  al¬ 
most  completely  silent  and  his  world  out- 
l(X)k  has  darkened.  Hoel  takes  u{)  for  re¬ 
consideration  his  ideas  from  earlier  years 
and  0verland  turns  with  more  vigor  than 
anyone  else  against  (>)mmunism.  This 
shows  how  many  things  have  had  time  to 
happen,  to  them  and  to  us.  When  Hoel 
made  his  debut  as  a  writer  with  the  gay  and 
brilliantly  intelligent  Syndere  i  sommersol 
(“Sinners  in  the  Summer  Sun,”  1927)  the 
attitude  was  a  little  different.  He  opened  it 
with  a  splendid  sword-thrust,  a  declaration 
of  indejxmdence  on  the  part  of  the  young 
generation:  “You  are  a  self-deceiver  and  as 
such  you  belong  to  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion.”  The  fact  that  the  words  were  directed 
to  a  crab,  fished  out  of  the  Atlantic,  did  not 
make  them  less  offensive.  What  really  hap- 


[)ens  in  the  novel  is  s<H)n  forgotten;  it  is 
soap  bubbles  flying  away  with  the  wind. 
Hut  the  atmosphere  of  gay  disrespect,  of 
dauntless  blague,  and  above  all  the  union 
of  wisdom  and  honesty  are  remembered. 
Sigurd  Hoel  is  first  and  foremost  a  ration¬ 
alist  and  an  observer  of  the  world.  His  nov¬ 
els  arc  hardly  sensational  in  form  because 
the  classical  impressionistic  type  of  novel 
fully  satisfies  his  demands  for  a  clear  and 
critical  observation  of  external  reality. 
Apart  from  a  ncjteworthy  exception,  the 
childh(K)d  novel  Vejen  till  verden  ende 
(“The  Road  to  the  End  of  the  World,” 
1935),  all  his  works  are  descriptions  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  rational  in  the  prevailing 
manner.  The  same  goes  for  Helge  Krog’s 
dramas  and  Arnulf  0vcrland’s  lyric  writ¬ 
ings:  None  of  them  marked  an  era,  but 
they  are  sympathetic  and  lively  expressions 
of  their  c{x)ch.  It  should  perhaps  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  is  here  a  question  of  writers 
with  an  academic  background;  at  this  time 
the  newly  created  literary  contributions  sel¬ 
dom  originated  within  this  group  although 
it  bravely  occupied  the  role  of  life  observers 
and  debaters  of  different  ideas. 

A  Swedish  }X)et  wrote  around  1930  that 
“the  earth  is  man’s  home.”  These  words  ex¬ 
press  the  very  metaphysical  vicwjxjint  be¬ 
hind  the  belief  in  life  and  progress;  reli¬ 
gious  solutions,  the  classical  idealism  and 
its  traditions  were  refuted  and  the  attitude 
towards  the  existing  sexiety  was  critical 
insomuch  as  it  was  founded  on  exterior- 
naturalistic  valuations,  “duty”  and  “virtue,” 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  this  naturalism  was 
fundamentally  varied  and  thus  was  never 
paralyzing  as  was  determinism  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  difficulties  for 
thought  and  feeling  in  a  purely  interior- 
worldly  system  of  values  had  not  Irecn  dis¬ 
covered,  the  Caesarean  offspring  of  Primi¬ 
tivism  in  Germany  in  1933  had  not  been  en¬ 
countered,  and  people  still  experienced  as  a 
“liberation”  what  twenty  years  later  would 
be  expressed  in  a  word  contrary  in  srrund : 
“abandonment.” 
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The  o(!itl(x«k  was  limited  to  the  earth  but 
not  to  the  individual.  From  all  sides  the 
kingly  thought  of  nineteenth  century  ideal¬ 
ism  alxjut  the  resprmsible  [)crsonality  as  the 
bearer  of  culture  was  criticized.  The  Primi- 
tivists  considered  the  individual  persrtnality 
as  a  mask  that  had  to  fall  in  order  that  the 
true  man  could  step  forth  in  naked  prcxluc- 
tivity.  Such  thoughts  were  frightening  to 
j)eople  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
to  the  extent  they  found  expression  they 
were  naturally  incor}K>rated  into  the  great 
|)essimistic  systems.  Around  1930  the  idea 
of  the  im|X)tence  of  the  individual  was  op¬ 
timistic;  it  |x)inted  the  way  to  mutual  C(jm- 
munication. 

Naturally  this  passing  optimism  rested 
on  insecure  foundatitms,  Ixxh  politically 
and  idetdogically.  In  regard  to  the  primi¬ 
tivism  of  the  Lawrence  schtx)!  it  s<xjn 
proved  to  have  secret  threads  leading  to 
Fascist  and  Nazi  inspiration.  In  its  culti¬ 
vated  form,  it  became  no  more  than  an  epi- 
s(xJc.  Functionalism,  Freud,  and  Marx  were 
compasses  that  by  no  means  }X)inted  the 
same  direction  and  finally — and  this  is  nat¬ 
urally  the  most  im[x>rtant  thing — the  world 
climate  became  completely  different  when, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Thirties,  it  was 
more  and  more  evident  that  war  was  inev¬ 
itable.  The  future  lost  all  allurement  with 
the  increasing  crowd  of  refugees.  Poetry 
went  farther  from  the  belief  in  life  and  the 
improvement  of  stKiety  to  aesthetic  special¬ 
ization,  fKSsimism,  and  a  new  system  of 
metaphysics.  This  development  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  one  during  the  last  two  decades.  It  is 
all  the  more  instructive  to  follow  this  de¬ 
velopment  as  the  optimism  of  the  Thirties 
still  lives  on  another  level  and  still  gives 
motivation  to  current  daily  debate  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  the  model  of  demtxrracy. 

In  Ung  maa  verden  vaerc  (“Young  May 
the  World  Still  Be,”  193H)  by  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Nordahl  Grieg  (1902-1943)  the  very 
paradigm  of  the  dizzy,  sjjeedy  flight  of  the 
Thirties  toward  the  lower  register  of  the 
keyboard  can  be  found.  The  author  was  the 
“Sunday  child  of  the  renaissance  of  the 


Thirties”:  extremely  talented  as  a  prose 
writer  and  dramatist,  sensitive  as  a  poet  but 
also  quick  to  action  and  well  liked  by  every¬ 
one  he  met.  When  he  was  killed  during  a 
flight  missiem  (wer  Berlin  in  1943,  a  whole 
cfXKih  perished  with  one  of  its  best  leaders. 
His  novel  was  written  on  the  threshold  of 
the  war  and  contains  a  review  of  all  the  illu¬ 
sions  on  which  he  himself  had  based  his 
revolutionary  belief  in  the  future,  with 
(xtmmunism  as  it  ap|x;ared  in  the  light  of 
the  notorious  Moscow  trials  taking  the  lead. 
None  of  them  lasted  long  and  the  author 
then  searched  in  vain  for  an  anchoring 
place  for  his  belief.  Yet  he  remained  tied 
to  the  radical  attitude,  to  the  hopeful  look 
towards  the  future:  “Young  May  the  World 
Still  Be”  was  the  title  of  the  novel;  but  this 
was  an  appeal,  no  kmger  a  certainty,  and  it 
can  lx;  said  that  it  remained  without  an 
answer.  It  was  19^^,  the  year  of  Munich. 

The  pessimists  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  word,  or  rather  they  had  recaptured 
it.  The  pessimistic  note  sounded  strongly 
through  the  middle  class  literature  of  the 
dying  nineteenth  century  and  with  regard 
to  the  novel,  the  most  typical  literary  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  bourgeois  classes,  it  was  at  least 
revealing  and  critical  of  society  and  life 
when  it  was  not  expressively  pessimistic. 
When  the  bourgeois  novel  is  s{X)ken  of,  it 
is  easy  to  overhxjk  the  fact  that  its  stKial 
and  literary  attributes  are  not  related  to 
one  another  the  same  way  as  they  are,  for 
example,  in  the  [x>ems  of  chivalry.  The  lat¬ 
ter  expressed  the  ideal  of  the  feudal  class. 
There  was  probably  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  an  art  of  novel  writing  that,  in  a  cor- 
resfxjnding  manner,  depicted  the  ideals  of 
the  middle  classes  and  made  propaganda 
for  them.  But  from  the  very  beginning, 
there  has  always  been  a  critical  tendency  in 
the  novel,  a  tendency  that  grows  stronger 
and  stronger  and  is  directed  at  the  very 
society  whose  literary  form  of  expression 
it  is.  Balzac,  'Fhackeray,  Dickens,  Flau- 
Ixrrt,  Tolstoy,  and  Strindberg  were  unyield¬ 
ing  exposers  or  violent  critics  and,  on  the 
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whole,  the  pessimistic  keynote  in  their 
writings  sharpened  gradually.  The  writer 
in  the  middle  classes  is  not  a  court  |X)et. 
He  is  on  the  outside  assuming  the  middle 
class  society  only  as  a  motive  and  as  a  pub¬ 
lic;  but  the  one  who  is  on  the  outside  and 
who  is  alone  can  easily  be  carried  away  by 
pessimism  and  doubt  as  to  the  durability 
of  values. 

Hut  of  course  it  can  be  said  that  pessim¬ 
ism  changes  with  time  like  everything  else. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  several 
different  kinds  of  pessimism  have  existed  in 
literature  and  perhaps  it  could  be  expressed 
this  way:  Gradually  it  has  become  less  con¬ 
nected  with  certain  phenomena — society, 
war,  and  disappointments  of  one  kind  or 
another — and  has  acquired  more  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  total  reaction  against  existence, 
consciously  and  theoretically  abiding  and 
taking  the  form  of  a  moral  claim. 

Hut  let  us  not  get  ahead  of  the  develop¬ 
ment.  During  our  time  an  important  part 
has  been  played  by  middle-class  pessimists, 
novelists  of  the  classic  school  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Jacob  Paludan  (b.  1896)  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Olle  Hedberg  (b.  1899)  in  Swe¬ 
den  are  both  spiritual,  ironic,  illusion- 
free,  and  heirs  of  the  French  tradition. 
They  entertain  no  special  ho|Jcs  in  man, 
whom  they  have  mainly  studied  in  his  mid¬ 
dle-class  variety;  man  appears  as  miserably 
insecure  and  weak,  hardly  supported  by 
p)werful  customs  and  pitiful  vanity.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  artistically  conscious, 
sometimes  playful  pessimism  has  gained 
such  a  strong  adherence  in  the  very  social 
classes  that  are  exjx)scd  to  attack  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  can  hardly  be  considered  jxjlite. 
Hut  bfjurgeois  novelistic  art  has  always 
turned  to  the  bourgetds  public,  even  when 
being  critical  of  stKicty,  fully  trusting  that 
one  will  recognize  his  neighbtjr  in  a  cari¬ 
cature  but  not  himself.  Furthermore,  there 
was  no  shouting  or  revolt  in  the  pessimists; 
they  were  wise,  self-controlled,  and  fitted 
for  the  drawing-rooms.  Differently  ex¬ 
pressed,  pessimism  never  broke  the  tradi¬ 
tional  impressionistic  novel  technique.  The 


ones  who  first  became  tired  were  not  the 
readers  but  the  writers  themselves. 

In  a  way,  the  situation  was  the  same  in 
the  field  of  the  pessimistic  {X)ctry  of  the 
Thirties.  Earlier,  there  had  been  |x>ets  to 
whom  the  contradictions  of  rntnlcrn  exis¬ 
tence  could  not  be  contained  within  the 
forms  of  the  classical  jx)em  and  they  re¬ 
quired  a  new,  more  or  less  “modernistic” 
shap.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirties  the 
pessimistic  jxictry  of  the  time  was,  in  a  way, 
a  return  to  the  classical  mcxlel.  Its  masters  in 
Sweden,  Hertil  Malmlierg  (b.  1889)  and  Jo¬ 
hannes  Edfelt  (b.  1904),  were  both  educated 
in  the  (Jerman  {X)etic  tradition.  Their  feel¬ 
ing  of  agony  and  desolation  never  became 
explosive;  instead,  they  were  disciplined 
to  pleas  that  were  severe  in  form  or  cere¬ 
monious  litanies.  The  exterior  pressure  was 
so  strong  that  it  required  a  counter-pressure 
in  the  form  of  artistic  claims  on  discipline. 
Hehind  it  was  probably  also  an  engagement, 
a  belief  in  the  civilizing  task  of  art;  against 
all  the  formless  and  primitive  elements  bub¬ 
bling  up  out  of  western  minds,  the  [xjcts 
set  up  the  A|X)llonian  claim  to  lucidity.  In 
a  way,  this  jx)etry  was  in  its  very  charac¬ 
ter  a  protest  against  both  the  optimism  and 
the  Primitivism  of  1930. 

Tom  Rristensen  (b.  1892)  has,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  Scandinavian  {X)ct, 
depicted  the  changing  m(X)ds  of  the  Twen¬ 
ties  and  Thirties.  I'his  he  did  in  the  most 
brilliant  and  artistic  way.  In  his  early  years, 
he  appeared  as  a  lyric  writer,  a  flaneur,  in 
postwar  Cftpenhagen  with  a  flower  in  his 
buttonhole  and  a  great  doubt  in  his  heart. 
He  believed  in  nothing  if  not  in  his  own 
color-saturated  verbal  art,  but  there  was 
stjmcthing  youthful  and  affirmative  in  his 
ironic  extravagance  and  in  his  realism.  He 
was  also  a  traveler,  a  tourist  in  China  and 
in  Spain,  and  he  texjk  care  not  to  establish 
residence  in  any  country  or  in  any  phil¬ 
osophy.  It  was  the  end  of  the  Twenties. 
Then  came  the  events  of  the  year  1930, 
when  the  world  became  just  as  confused  as 
Kristensen  had  painted  it  in  his  early  perns 
and  even  the  secure  Q>penhagen  was  shak- 
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cn  by  the  earthquake.  The  time  following 
this  was  Kristensen’s  most  ptjsitive  jx.*rio(l 
(luring  which  he  sought  an  anchoring  place 
in  humanism  and  in  the  labor  movements. 
His  impressionistic  verbal  art  became  color¬ 
ful  patches  on  a  tight  grey  web  of  idecdogi- 
cal  withering  and  thereby  he  became  for  a 
while  one  of  the  most  significant  writers 
in  Scandinavia.  He  had,  in  his  colorful  bag¬ 
gage,  not  (jnly  words  hut  al«>  a  message. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  19:}^  is  the  (ireat 
Divide  in  Scandinavian  literature  l)etween 
the  wars:  It  placed  all  our  writers,  old  as 
well  as  young,  facing  new  questions.  The 
lx)urgeois  class  and  humanistic  form  of  life 
that  the  majority  of  the  older  writers  had 
trusted  in  seemed  radically  questioned,  hut 
it  was  hardly  easier  to  adhere  to  the  youn- 
er  generation’s  optimistic  belief  in  life.  ’I  he 
instincts  of  the  natural  man  did  not  prove 
to  he  a  suitable  basis  on  which  to  build 
the  future;  where  an  Ariel  was  expected,  a 
(Caliban  was  encountered. 

The  writer  who  first  and  most  radically 
of  all  t(x)k  up  the  new  questions  was  the 
Swedish  Par  Lagerkvist  (b.  iSqi).*  All  of 
the  more  typical  tendencies  of  the  period  are 
reflected  in  the  richest  manner  [x>ssible  in 
his  works.  As  early  as  19^2  he  was  ready  to 
depict  the  problems  of  evil  in  all  its  forms  in 
the  drama  and  novel  Bodeln  (“The  I  lang- 
man").  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  si¬ 
multaneous  drama  Konungen  (“The 
King”),  he  formulated  the  idea,  so  often 
recurring  in  the  Forties,  of  manifest  evil  as 
a  projection  of  the  latent  malice  in  all  hu¬ 
man  beings:  No  one  is  innocent,  and  the 
Hangman  is  the  bearer  of  a  delegated  suf¬ 
fering  on  behalf  of  all  humanity. 

In  such  a  concept  lies  the  seed  of  meta¬ 
physical  and  religious  hr(x)ding.  In  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature  as  well  as  everywhere  else 
this  tendency  has  grown  stronger  after  the 
end  of  World  W'ar  Twcj.  However,  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  Par  Lagerkvist  already  at  the  time 
of  the  Nazi  insurrection.  From  Budeln 

*F(>r  additionji  information  on  Par  I^Kcrkvist,  see 
B.A.  26:1,  pp.  20-23.— 7A<-  Editors. 


there  is  an  unbroken  line  leading  to  Barah 
has  (1950),  the  novel  ahtjut  the  evil  robber 
and  his  troubled  mind  in  the  presence  of 
gtxjdness:  the  txxjk  that  became  a  world 
success  after  the  war  because  it  deals  with  a 
moral  and  religious  dilemma  known  to 
everyone,  but  without  proposing  any  de¬ 
nominational  way  out  of  it. 

Harabbas  and  Sahak  are  shut  up  in  a 
mine;  this  is  a  motif  typical  of  the  times.  On 
the  whole,  it  would  be  worth  studying  the 
way  in  which  claustrophobia,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  influence  of  Kafka,  has  gradually 
come  to  put  its  imprint  on  a  great  part  of 
modern  literature.  Its  development  in  Swe¬ 
den  is  particularly  striking.  The  years 
around  1950  were  characterized  by  an  ex¬ 
pansion,  a  feeling  of  freedom  from  all  bonds 
and  borders,  making  the  contrast  so  much 
more  vitflent.  Then  literature  could  iKJt  es¬ 
cape  being  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Swe¬ 
den,  in  paradoxical  contrast  to  the  (occupied 
neighboring  countries,  exjierienced  during 
the  war  a  real  shutting  up  and  isolation  as 
a  consequence  of  her  neutrality. 

The  writer  giving  to  this  feeling  of  expan¬ 
sion  its  classical  expression  was  Karin  Hoye 
(i9(X)-i94i)  with  her  often  quoted  lines: 
“Break  up,  break  up!  The  new  day  is  dawn¬ 
ing!  Timeless  is  our  great  adventure!”  She 
was  als<j  the  one  who  settled  the  account 
with  the  belief  in  the  future  in  a  work  con¬ 
taining  extensive  contempiraneous  analyti¬ 
cal  motivation.  This  t(X)k  place  in  the  novel 
Kallocain  (1940),  a  vision  of  the  future 
which  is  placed  in  between  Aldous  Hux¬ 
ley’s  hygienic  and  shining  utopia  in  Brave 
New  World  and  George  Orwell’s  soiled 
grey-in-grey  version  in  19H4.  Huxley  was 
critical  of  technology,  but  his  criticism  was 
gay,  almost  frivolous.  Karin  Hoye’s  Ixxik 
about  the  individual’s  destruction  in  the 
collective  state  is  written  under  a  tremen¬ 
dously  strong  pressure  controlled  through 
the  crystal  clear  form.  As  in  the  lyricism  of 
the  [Kssimistic  Thirties,  form  became  a  ref¬ 
uge  and  a  protection  against  the  dissolving 
pjwers  of  the  times. 
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S<K)n  thereafter,  Karin  Hoye  gave  up  the 
fight  as  lost  on  her  part — she  committed  sui¬ 
cide  in  1941.  At  that  time  most  of  her  cf)l- 
leagues,  the  above  mentioned  and  many 
others,  had,  under  the  pressure  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  Two,  taken  refuge  in 
a  more  activistic  attitude.  The  “mental  mo¬ 
bilization”  was  a  natural  thing  in  Denmark 
and  Norway;  the  writer  tcxik  part,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  work  of  the  Resistance, 
comjxjsed  historical  novels  with  transpar¬ 
ent  timely  allusions,  or  lyrical  appeals  with 
a  patriotic  and  humanistic  program.  The 
latter  part  of  the  Thirties  had  been  predom¬ 
inantly  analytical  and  pessimistic;  now  the 
call  to  action  brought  forth  a  more  positive 
attitude  also  in  neutral  Sweden,  where,  dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  a  mental  mobilization  di¬ 
rected  against  Nazism  was  much  talked 
about.  A  new  ideological  period  started;  the 
radical  internationalism,  the  belief  in  rea¬ 
son,  and  the  humanitarian  enthusiasm  of 
1930  became,  in  a  way,  imjxjrtant  once 
more,  although  of  a  defensive  character, 
repressed,  and  wedded  to  humanistic  and 
religious  valuations. 

A  great  number  of  works  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  this  ideological  mobilization  could 
l>c  enumerated  here.  But,  disregarding  some 
shorter  piems  like,  for  example,  those  of 
Arnulf  0verland  and  Inger  Hagerup  (b. 
1905)  in  Norway,  Piir  Lagerkvist  and  Hjal- 
mar  Gullberg  (b.  1905)  in  Sweden,  there 
would  not  be  many  that  still  retain  their 
full  force.  They  fulfilled  their  task  at  the 
time;  now  afterwards,  it  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  that  too  often  there  was  something 
awry  and  pastiche-like  in  the  tone.  It  is 
j>erhaps  ptssible  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  jx>etry  of  the  times,  employed  to  serve 
society  in  a  certain  {xjlitical  situation,  rather 
easily  becomes  obsolete.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
question  the  genuineness  of  these  writers’ 
feeling  for  culture  and  for  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  hatred  for  the  continental  iron 
domination  was  no  doubt  sincere.  But  their 
prosaic  instruments  were  tuned  for  analysis 
and  criticism;  they  did  not  ring  with  a  full 
tone,  and  it  is  true  of  most  of  the  above 


mentioned  writers  that  their  writings  from 
l)efore  and  after  the  war  are  more  readable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  older  writers 
lent  their  pens  to  the  service  of  the  defense 
of  culture,  a  new  generation  was  waiting 
for  the  op|X)rtunity  to  step  forward:  the 
generation  that  had  lived  through  the  war 
in  schcx)l  or  in  the  barracks  without  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions.  Non-literary  conditions  of 
a  mainly ‘projective-economic  nature  gave 
to  this  generation  a  particularly  remarkable 
breaking-through  in  Sweden,  the  only  one 
of  the  Nordic  countries  where  the  literary 
Forties  are  sp)ken  of  as  an  event.  In  a  way, 
it  was  a  question  of  a  breaking-through  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  self-taught  writers  at  the 
end  of  the  Twenties.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  new  writers,  swarming  over  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Parnassus  after  1940,  did  not  represent 
a  new  social  class;  they  were  of  mixed  ori¬ 
gin,  but  most  of  them  were  hardly  even 
autodidacts  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word.  They  had,  on  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
monly  gone  directly  from  the  school  desk 
or  from  the  military  service  into  literature: 
They  had  not  grown  into  society  or  into 
some  literary  tradition,  a  fact  that  created 
a  renaissance  atmosphere  similar  to  that 
dominating  in  19^0.  Once  more  the  writers 
seemed  to  make  a  new  start,  freed  from  re¬ 
straining  formulas,  and  once  more  they 
penetrated  into  reality  with  the  help  of  new 
[XKtic  instruments  which  promised  amaz¬ 
ing  results. 

The  result  was  above  all — and  for  the 
time  being — the  breaking-through  of  a  pes¬ 
simistic  modernism.  “Agony”  was  the  holy 
word  of  the  Forties  and  the  oracular  lan¬ 
guage  was  its  means  of  expression.  We 
have,  earlier  in  this  article,  encountered  jxs- 
simism  and  modernism,  but  not  the  two 
combined.  The  new  jxiets  of  the  Forties  re¬ 
jected  the  classical  form  of  the  pessimists 
of  the  Thirties  and  were  of  the  opinion — 
with  different  motivation — that  formal  ex¬ 
periments  were  necessary  to  the  analysis  of 
the  ideological  breaking-through  of  the  war 
and  postwar  perkxl.  1  hey  shared  the  atti- 
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tudcs  of  their  predecessors,  who,  believ¬ 
ing  in  life,  criticized  the  academic  and  tra¬ 
ditional  formulas,  and  they  even  went  s(j  far 
in  their  critical  attitudes  that,  for  a  while,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  considered  a  style  that 
was  jx>lished  to  some  degree  as  a  sign  of  in¬ 
tellectual  degeneration.  Hut  on  the  other 
hand,  they  refuted  all  the  optimistic  salva¬ 
tion  drictrines  from  19^0.  What  was  left 
then.^  Nothing,  nihilism.  To  the  Swedish 
Karl  Vennl)erg  (b.  1910),  the  foremost  the¬ 
orist  of  this  movement,  the  ultimate  aim  of 
}K>etry  was  to  establish  this  nothingness,  to 
express  this  nihilism — in  itself  a  paradoxical 
and  im|X)ssible  effort. 

The  Forties  had,  of  course,  not  burst  forth 
as  sp)ntaneously  as  its  representatives  liked 
to  believe.  Technically  they  were  indebted 
to  the  modernism  of  the  Thirties  and  its 
predecessors,  esjtccially  the  Finnish-Swedish 
modernism  with  Edith  Sodergran  (1892- 
1923),  Gunnar  Hjdrling  (b.  1887),  and  El¬ 
mer  Dictonius  (b.  189^))  as  its  foremost 
names.  However,  this  modernism  was  ex¬ 
pansive  and  dithyrambic  while  that  of  the 
Forties  was,  at  least  at  its  starting  point, 
predominantly  analytic  and  intellectual.  In 
Sweden  it  had  iKen  started  by  the  old  Au¬ 
gust  Strindlnrrg  and  the  young  Far  Lager- 
kvist,  in  Flngland  by  T.  S.  Eliot  and  his 
group. 

The  Waste  iMfitl  was  translated  into 
Swedish  in  the  beginning  of  the  Thirties 
and  published  in  a  magazine.  One  of  the 
writers  taking  the  initiative  in  this  was  the 
Swedish  Gunnar  Ekelof  (b.  1907)  who 
more  and  more  proves  to  be,  of  the  {X)ets  in 
the  Thirties,  the  one  whose  work  has  borne 
the  richest  fruit.  He  called  himself  a  self- 
taught  writer  and  wanted  to  belong  to  this 
group,  although  he  graduated  from  high 
sch(K)l  and  even  studied  at  the  university.  In 
a  way  this  was  right,  because  his  orientation 
was  highly  {lersonal  and  did  not  corres}x>nd 
to  that  of  the  other  modernists  of  the  Thir¬ 
ties.  For  example,  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  interested  in  American  [x)ctry;  on  the 
contrary,  he  studied  Persian  lyric  jxtetry  and 
F'rench  mcxlernism  from  Lautrcamoni  to 


Breton.  Surrealism  was  introduced  in  Swe¬ 
den  through  him,  but  he  was  completely 
free  from  dependence  on  any  sch(X)l.  He 
also  opened  the  way  backward  to  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Romantic  poets  like  Stagnelius  and 
Almqvist. 

Easiest  to  establish  is  Ekelof’s  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  creator  of  a  new  means  of  ex¬ 
pression.  In  his  poems — completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  changing  degree  of  the 
m(jdernistic  “hard  to  understand”  quality 
— we  encounter  a  symbolic  language, 
strangely  introspective  and  not  self-reflect¬ 
ing  but  self-elalx>rating;  it  is  as  if  the  poet 
directed  the  immovable  and  penetrating 
kxjk  of  mysticism  towards  reality  in  order 
to  recover  beyond  it  his  own  self  and  a  high¬ 
er  confidence  in  the  world.  “Beyond”  is,  on 
the  whole,  Gunnar  Ekeldf’s  motto:  Beyond 
belief  and  doubt  does  he  expect  to  find  the 
true  life. 

More  interesting  than  this  mysticism, 
from  a  historical  view{X)int,  is  Ekelof’s 
steadfastness  during  the  war.  His  inner  vi¬ 
sion  was  so  strong  that  he  did  not  let  himself 
be  allured  by  any  mobilization  mtxxls  but 
constantly  asserted  his  right  to  doubt  and 
depression.  In  his  ccdlection  of  {x)ems  Ftir- 
jesdng  (“Ferry  Song,”  1941)  he  talks  about 
“the  dec{)est  belief,  which  can  be  won  only 
when  one  does  not  believe  in  anything,” 
and  in  an  ap[)endix  he  advocated  “a  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  demcKratic  attitude  to  a  de¬ 
fense  attitude  against  every  form  of  totali¬ 
tarian  stu{xjr,  also  against  every  kind  of 
easily  purchased  feeling  of  security  and  con¬ 
fidence.  We  have  to  go  through  a  sort  of 
Eleusis  to  be  able  to  live.” 

This  revolt  against  the  war  m(x>ds  was 
one  of  the  starting  jx)ints  of  the  jxx-try  of 
the  Forties.  There  was  also  a  gcxxl  deal  of 
revolt  in  its  purposely  esoteric  form.  1  he 
more  the  pcKtry  during  the  Thirties  and 
during  the  war  had  come  to  be  marked  by 
events  and  by  attitudes  towards  them,  the 
more  the  writers  had  flattered  themselves 
with  having  an  “urgent  mission”  to  their 
contemporaries.  The  poetry  (of  the  Fiorties, 
like  so  much  in  Ekelof’s  prtoduction,  is  a 
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[Xictry  of  the  times  as  much  as  the  jxtetry  of 
the  1  hirties,  but  it  renounced  the  idea  of  a 
mission  already  through  clothing  itself  in  a 
symbolic  dress  which  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood  outside  a  narrow  circle.  In  its  extreme 
forms  this  kind  of  poetry  became  a  private 
settlement  between  two  parties:  the  times 
and  the  jXK*t.  The  reader  was  allowed  to 
attend  the  transactions  if  he  wanted,  but 
he  was  not  invited. 

The  most  important  lyric  writer  in  this 
same  group,  the  Swedish  Erik  Lindegren 
(h.  1910),  well  illustrates  the  above.  The 
name  of  his  first  jx)etic  collection  is  Mannen 
utan  viig  (“The  Man  Without  a  Way,” 
1942)  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
collection  of  youthful  studies,  it  might  as 
well  have  been  called  the  “World  Without 
a  Way.”  The  writer  wanted  to  catch  an 
apocalyptic  lapse  of  time  with  the  help  of 
a  kind  of  emotional  analysis,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  opinion  could  appear  objec¬ 
tive.  The  poet’s  emotional  reactions  and 
the  reality  anound  him  met  in  symlxols.  The 
new  objectivity  was  found  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  (object  met.  Ltxoking  upon  the 
matter  less  theoretically,  the  result  was  a 
violent,  ctonvulsively  piled  up  picture  lan¬ 
guage,  extremely  ev(ocative  and  not  com- 
joletely  “inccomprehensible”  but  abstoluicly 
unscrupulous  in  its  demands  on  the  reader. 
In  reality,  there  is  quite  a  hit  left  in  this  po¬ 
etic  work  of  the  pessimistic  classicism  (of  the 
Thirties.  The  outhxok  on  reality  and  the 
striving  for  (objectivity  are  the  same;  an 
exterior  sign  of  this  can  be  seen  in  Linde- 
gren’s  metrical  form  where  he  uses  minute¬ 
ly  regular  twelve-syllable  lines  or  s(o-caIled 
“bl(own-up  s(onnets.”  Later,  in  a  new  collec¬ 
tion,  Sviter  (1947),  Lindegren  approached 
a  mtore  subjective,  musical,  and  (in  an  es¬ 
tablished  meaning)  lyrical  form.  It  is  as 
if  a  cramp  had  been  koosened. 

Karl  Vennbcrg  is  a  more  theoretic  lyrical 
writer.  He  is  concerned  with  finding  the 
symlxols  (of  an  intellectual  attitude  rather 
than  those  (of  an  emotional  exjoerience.  A 
C(omparis(jn  between  Vennberg  on  the  one 
hand  and  Ekelbf  and  Lindegren  on  the 


other  leads  us  t(o  believe  that  nKodernism, 
in  the  long  run,  canntot  dto  without  mystic 
or  musical  elements.  The  mcodernists  re¬ 
jected  the  prevailing  or  the  “Aristcotelian” 
symbolic  system,  but  they  had  to  replace  it 
with  something:  a  Welterlehnis  where  the 
Aristtotelian  law  of  identity  was  no  Konger 
valid,  that  is  to  say  a  mystic  F.rlehnis.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  prevailing  linguistic 
means  of  expression  becomes,  (only  then, 
really  motivated  and  iKot  (only  a  negative 
gesture.  Vennberg  has,  in  a  more  definite 
manner  than  anyone  else,  “put  his  case  on 
mothingness”  and  refused  t(o  let  himself  be 
allured  by  what  to  him  seemed  t(o  be  feigned 
s(olutions  and  unw(orthy  anaesthetics.  His 
great  influence  (on  the  ytounger  writers,  in¬ 
duced  alxove  all  by  the  respect  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  Ixoncsty  in  his  attitude, 
has  thereby  come  to  work  in  an  unfavorable 
(lirectKon  and  has  led  the  ideas  (of  the  IKorties 
into  a  dead-end  street.  A  sign  (of  this  is  his 
attitude  of  neutralism  which  is  less  deter¬ 
mined  by  political  reasons  than  by  a  rev(olt 
against  the  times,  a  refusal  to  take  a  ptositicon, 
t(o  be  “fcxoled,”  which,  in  its  turn,  is  (Koubt- 
ed  in  a  way  that  causes  Vennberg’s  wh(ole 
position  to  seem  to  be  disstolving  in  an  eter¬ 
nal,  irtonic  regression. 

In  Denmark  there  was  also  a  mtxlernistic 
breaking-thrtough  among  the  y(oung  writ¬ 
ers,  although  a  little  belated  in  c(omparis(on 
with  Sweden  and  Finland,  jens  August 
Schade  (b.  k/o^)  and  IKoul  la  (xour  (b.  19(02) 
were  the  predccess(ors.  Hut  to  the  extent 
their  impulses  assert  themselves,  there  can 
never  be  a  questiton  (of  c(orr(osive  poetry  (of 
the  times  as  in  Sweden.  I'he  softer  Danish 
tone  is  also  found  in  the  mcodernist  envelope 
in  which  it  perhaps  finds  an  especially  g(o(o(l 
place.  The  Danish  mtodernists  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  Symb(olism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  especially  Schade  with  his  pan¬ 
erotic,  unceremonious,  and  lightly  pulsating 
poetry.  Poul  la  Qour  is  more  unpolished  and 
more  critical,  but  this  r(oa(l  also  leads 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  universe. 
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I'hc  cxjK'ri mental  novel  also  Itclongs  in 
the  history  of  Scandinavian  mfxlernism, 
hut  in  contrast  to  lyric  poetry,  it  was  not 
radically  remoulded  during  these  years. 
Aagc  I>jns  (I).  K/)^)  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
|K;rtant  young  Danish  writers.  His  writ¬ 
ings  Ixlong  to  the  classical  naturalistic 
schfHjl.  The  writers  of  this  {)eriod  also  tried 
to  trans{K)se  what  they  had  learned  from 
Proust,  Joyce,  and  Hemingway.  The  “re- 
jKirtage”  style  of  the  latter  could  easily  be 
assimilated,  and  it  was  no  threat  to  the 
“selling”  qualities  of  the  novel  but  rather 
increased  its  temp)  and  excitement.  The 
results  were  particularly  remarkable  within 
the  detective  genre  represented  in  Norway 
by  (iunnar  Larsen  (b.  1900)  and  in  Sweden 
by  'I’horsten  Jonson  (1910-1950).  A  similar 
style  alsT)  proved  (juitc  useful  in  reviving 
the  old  Northern  Viking  Saga  as  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Frans  G.  Ikngtsson  (b.  iS<^4)  did  in 
his  Rode  Orm.  For  the  rest,  it  would  be 
t(K)  much  to  rc[X)rt  on  all  the  influences 
of  the  Hemingway  school  on  the  young¬ 
er  Scandinavian  writers.  However,  there 
arc  indications  that  {teople  arc  tired  of  the 
recifte  “to  use  straight  word  order  and  write 
about  sexual  intercourse.” 

The  impulses  from  Proust,  Mann,  Joyce, 
and  later  Faulkner  worked  in  a  completely 
different  direction.  In  the  older  novelists, 
every  moment  in  the  story  was  a  |X)int  on  a 
line  along  which  the  reader  was  led  at  dif¬ 
ferent  speeds,  fast  or  slow.  In  the  younger 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  could 
Ik*  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  artis¬ 
tic  comp)sition  was  pushed  to  the  p)int  of 
bursting.  No  more  was  there  anything  that 
could  not  be  contained  in  what  earlier  had 
Ixren  called  “the  fleeting  present”:  philo¬ 
sophical  essays,  lyrical  tours  around  the  uni¬ 
verse,  life -conclusive  decisions  where  the 
past  and  the  future  fused  together  in  a  crea¬ 
tive  act,  myths,  and  hero  stories.  People 
used  to  say  that  a  drowning  man  relives 
during  a  few  seconds  his  whole  life,  and 
similar  recapitulations  take  place  during 
psvchoanalytic  sessions.  In  the  mtxlcrnistic 
novel,  life  is  full  of  such  moments. 


The  past  and  future  are  thus  fused  to¬ 
gether  in  Akscl  Sandemose’s  En  flyl^ting 
krydser  sit  spor  (“A  Refugee  Crosses  His 
Path,”  1933),  novel  with  which  he  made 
his  literary  debut.  This  work  was  one  of  the 
first  expressions  of  that  psychological  pene¬ 
tration,  with  the  help  of  time  dimensions, 
which  became  one  of  the  effects  of  psycho¬ 
analysis.  The  “refugee”  does  not  go  back 
into  his  life  systematically,  that  is,  in  re¬ 
versed  order  from  the  current  biographical 
chronological  order,  but  he  is  now  and  then 
placed  in  situations  where  the  past  is  re¬ 
flected  and  seems  more  real  than  the  [tres- 
ent.  This  “path-crossing  technique”  which 
{Krmits  a  succession  of  exciting  and  fate- 
deciding  events  has  proved  extremely  help¬ 
ful  and  is  commonly  used  nowadays. 

The  foremost  experimenter  with  the 
Swedish  prose  novel  has  been  I^yvind  John¬ 
son  who  proved  particularly  receptive  to 
European  influence.  He  introduced  the  “in¬ 
terior  monologue”  in  earnest  and  has 
worked  with  double-exposures  of  different 
kinds  with  an  ironical  or  lyrical  purjx)se  in 
view,  ffe  also  introduced,  through  one  of 
his  best  b(K)ks,  Strundernas  svall  (“The 
Surge  of  the  Shores,”  1946),  the  nowadays 
so  current  re-writing  of  ancient  myths  with 
additions  of  modern  ideas — a  device  that, 
even  if  it  is  applied  without  consideration 
for  Jung’s  ideas  of  the  “archetypes,”  serves 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  past  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  meet. 

Among  the  younger  writers  similar  de¬ 
vices  recur  constantly,  even  in  more  radical 
moulds.  Yet  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
experimental  novel  has  not,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  laid  down  any  final  results  on 
Scandinavian  soil.  The  need  to  acquire  a 
bolder  and  more  flexible  technique  can  be 
easily  noticed,  but  the  writers  are  restrained 
by  consideration  of  the  conservative  pub¬ 
lic  and  furtherin.)re  they  seldom  escape  the 
danger  involved  in  the  new  technique:  te¬ 
diousness  and  formlessness.  In  the  two 
Swedish  writers  Tage  Aurell  (b.  1S95)  and 
Sivar  Arner  (b.  1909)  a  reaction  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  This  reaction  is  manifest  in  a  verbal 
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art  that  wants  to  be  firm  and  scanty  and  vet 
nf)t  fall  down  into  an  anti-psvchological  “re- 
[X)rtagc”  style. 

The  modernistic  drama,  finally,  is  even 
further  removed  from  a  breaking-through. 
This  is  so  much  the  more  noticeable  as 
Strindberg,  from  an  international  stand¬ 
point,  Ijelongs  to  the  founders  of  the  new 
movements.  The  prevailing  drama  on  the 
Scandinavian  stages  is  an  intimate  psycho¬ 
logical  realism  closely  related  to  that  of 
Ibsen.  Neither  the  exprcssionistic  drama 
nor  the  modern  versified  drama  has  stim¬ 
ulated  Scandinavian  writers  to  any  notable 
efforts.  Ka)  Munk  (1898-1944)  in  Denmark 
is  the  most  startling  dramatist  during  this 
period.  No  one,  however,  has  wanted  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps  and  to  create  a  “re- 
theatralized”  drama  with  turbulent  effects 
from  the  time  (jf  the  Shakespearian  drama. 
Everything  indicates  that,  as  far  as  tech¬ 
nique  goes,  Munk  was  an  anachronous  phe¬ 
nomenon.  He  fascinated  through  his  re¬ 
ligious  and  [xjlitical  message,  through  his 
intensity,  and  through  his  genial  spirit  of 
going  ahead.  Kjcld  Abell  (b.  1901)  and 
Soya  (b.  1896)  are  two  other  Danish  dra¬ 
matists  who  prove  that  the  dramatic  genre 
is  more  at  home  in  Copenhagen  than  in 
Stockholm  or  Oslo. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  humanism 
has  not  occupied  a  very  strong  {K)sition  in 
Scandinavian  literature  during  the  last 
quarter  century.  The  belief  in  the  durability 
of  human  values  and  in  the  importance  of 
toiling  for  culture  played,  it  is  true,  an  im¬ 
portant  role  during  the  spiritual  defense 
against  Nazism,  but  it  was  in  the  capacity 
of  a  “minimum”  and  one  had  seldom  the 
impression  of  seeing  in  this  minimum  a 
writer’s  full  and  whole  belief.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  religious  alternative  has  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  kept  alive,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
jxfssiblc  to  talk  about  an  attraction  towards 
religif)n,  manifest  all  through  this  period. 

The  hardest  to  catch  in  this  respect  is 
ffjalmar  (Jullberg  in  Sweden.  Through  a 
number  of  jx)etic  collections,  he  built  for 


himself  a  jX)sition  in  the  first  row  among 
the  poets  of  the  Thirties  and  worked  out  an 
academic  and  ironic  language  that  marked 
a  gain  of  territory.  Iking  reserved  by  nature, 
he  has  nowhere  made  a  confession  about 
his  personal  relationship  to  the  problems  of 
life.  Yet,  his  poems  would  never  have  made 
such  a  strong  impression  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  behind  the  irony  a  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  holy  is  perceived,  the  numinous 
feeling  that  could  be  clothed  in  a  Hellenic 
or  a  C'hristian  dress.  Hut  (iulllx*rg’s  latest 
collectif)n  of  [xxms,  Dddstnasl^  och  lustgard 
(“Deathmask  and  Pleasure-Garden,”  1952), 
only  talks  of  disapjxjintment  and  dismal 
revolt. 

A  similar  but  more  easily  distinguishable 
middle  [xjsition  was  held  by  one  of  Nor¬ 
way’s  most  imjx)rtant  novelists,  Sigurd 
Christiansen  (1891-1947).  One  road  leading 
to  religion  goes  via  moral  problematics 
which  Christiansen  has  inherited  from 
Pietism  and  the  Ibsenian  idea  of  vocation. 
In  his  novels  and  dramas,  of  which  the  most 
famous  one  is  the  priz.e-winning  book  To 
levcnde  og  en  d0d  (“Two  Living  and  One 
Dead,”  1941),  every  decision  becomes  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  moral  content.  A  gesture  or  a 
word  gives  rise  to  years  of  brotxling:  Did  I 
do  right  to  myself  and  to  my  environment.^ 
Such  intensive  pangs  of  conscience  can 
hardly  be  conceived  of  as  anything  else  but 
a  consequence  of  religious  conviction  or  a 
phase  on  the  road  toward  it,  and  C^hristian- 
sen’s  everyday  trage<lies  arc  often  enacted 
against  what  can  be  called  a  (-hristian  back¬ 
ground.  Jarl  Hemmer  (1H95-1944)  in  Fin¬ 
land  went  further  than  his  Norwegian  con¬ 
frere.  In  1951,  he  participated  in  the  same 
novel  contest  with  a  lxx)k  entitled  h'n  man 
och  hans  samvete  (“A  Man  and  His  Om- 
science”).  He  tried  to  solve  his  own  moral 
problems  by  joining  the  Oxford  movement 
in  the  Thirtie.s,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  with¬ 
out  being  successful.  To  the  more  or  less 
metaphysically  inclined  moralists  shfjuld 
l)e  added  such  writers  as  the  already  men¬ 
tioned  Sivar  Arncr  of  Sweden  and  Marcus 
Laussen  (b.  i</>7)  of  Denmark. 
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1  he  central  figure  in  the  Norwegian  lil- 
erary-religir»us  dchate  during  the  Thirties 
was  the  many-sided  writer  Ronald  Fangen 
(i8(y5-i946).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  any  one  of  his  many  novels,  as  they 
all  are  written  in  a  fleeting  manner  and  are 
“interesting”  without  revealing  any  real 
depth  cither  in  psychology  f)r  in  life  illus¬ 
trations.  F'angen’s  real  im|K>rtance  lay  in 
his  l)cing  an  assiduous  cultural  debater, 
the  only  one  in  his  country  who  had  a  real 
alternative  t(»  present  during  the  prosperity 
of  cultural  radicalism  between  the  wars. 
He,  t(H),  j(»ined  the  Oxford  movement  hut 
rlid  not  stay  with  its  streamlined  C'hristian- 
ity.  Instead,  he  cr)ntinually  deepened  his 
vision  until  his  imprisonment  during  the 
war  and  his  tragic  death  s(K»n  thereafter. 
More  original  and  more  important  as  a  writ¬ 
er  hut  also  less  influential  is  Alf  Larsen 
(h.  1SS5)  of  Norway,  who  has  found  his 
firm  platform  in  a  religious  idealism  in¬ 
spired  by  the  thcosriphist  Rudolf  Steiner. 

Sven  Stf)l|K*  (b.  u^>5)  is  a  religious  pro- 
claimer  of  tpiite  a  siwcial  kind.  I'his  Swed¬ 
ish  writer,  mobile  and  restless,  is  active  as 
a  novelist,  rlramatist,  critic,  and  journalist. 
He  IS  unusual  also  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
international,  most  nearly  oriented  toward 
F'rance,  and  he  has  tried  to  introduce  into 
the  Swedish  cultural  debates  something  of 
the  hectic  sharpness  of  the  Parisian  literary 
riiscussions.  Finally  through  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  C'atholicism  after  having  been 
strongly  impressed  by  Swedish  high-cccle- 
siasticism,  the  Oxford  movement,  and  the 
neo  paganism  of  the  Thirties,  he  landed  in 
a  Romanic  milieu.  His  first  important  work, 
/  ilodens  v'dntrum  (“In  the  Waiting  Rinim 
of  Death”),  can  he  considered  to  belong  to 
the  new  literary  genre  of  twentv-five  years 
ago  while  his  later  works,  the  essays  on 
French  C'atholics  and  the  similarly  inspired 
novels  Iditt,  snahh  och  dm  (“Light,  Fast, 
and  Tcmler,”  1947)  and  Sal^rament  (194H) 
iKar  witness  to  depth  and  artistic  control. 

In  Denmark  a  paradoxical  religiosity  was 
preached  in  Kaj  Munk’s  dramas  in  which 
the  humanistic  and  lilreral  alternative  is 


completely  abolished.  During  the  war,  he 
had  to  make  a  choice  between  Hitler  and 
(Christ.  He  chose  (Christ.  Flthics  were,  to 
him,  of  a  subordinated  imjxirtance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  faith  and  today  we  are  as¬ 
sured  from  many  directions  that  this  is  a 
true  Lutheran  concept.  Martin  A.  Hansen’s 
(b.  1909)  religious  ideas  are  more  life- 
adjusted  and  less  headkmg.  At  the  present 
time,  Hansen  is  the  richest  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  in  Danish  literature  and  famous 
above  all  for  the  novel  L0gneren  (“The 
Liar,”  1950)  and  the  anthropological  work 
Orm  og  tyr  (“Snake  and  Bull,”  1952).  His 
background  is  the  popular  and  genuinely 
Danish  awakening  named  after  the  philoso¬ 
pher  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig  and  credited 
among  other  things  with  having  founded 
the  Danish  universities  for  the  people.  It  is 
hostile  neither  to  culture  nor  to  morals  but 
turns  an  open  face  to  history  and  human 
life.  In  comparison  with  Lars  Ahlin  (b. 
1915)  of  Sweden,  whose  novels  are  ram¬ 
bling  in  form  and  contain  basically  a  spas¬ 
modic  and  nihilistic  religiosity,  Hansen 
gives  an  impression  of  warmth  and  epic 
truth. 

And  what  will  come  now.^  It  is  diflicult 
or  impossible  to  answer  this  question.  The 
chances  are  that  the  “cultural-radical”  ex¬ 
pansion  is  terminated.  The  last  weak  off- 
shrxrts  are  found  in  “neutralism,”  a  [xivver 
that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  [xisitive  and  creative.  It  is 
very  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that 
the  near  future  will  be  under  the  sign  of 
romanticism,  idealism,  and  perhaps  reli¬ 
gion.  The  tense  European  situatifin  natu¬ 
rally  produces  an  attitude  that  gives  value 
to  tradition,  to  European  cultural  life, 
without  condemning  the  experiment.  But 
the  cultural-political  “giving”  that  can  be¬ 
come  dominating  in  Scandinavia  during 
the  next  decade  is  of  subordinate  import¬ 
ance.  First  and  last,  the  future  of  creative 
writing  is  dependent  upon  mature  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  upin  individual  and  unim¬ 
itated  contributions.  Stocl{holm 
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Martin  Antiersen-Ncx0,  IH69—I954 
By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

If  Martin  Andersen-Nex0  is  identified  more 
readily  as  a  Communist  apologist  than  as  a 
free  and  independent  writer,  it  is  the  result  of 
his  own  militant  stand  on  the  side  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  Communist  Party.  Even 
though  Nex0  was  a  writer  who  saw  and 
thought  clearly  in  his  prime,  he  was  devoted 
to  socialism  from  youth,  and  after  World  War 
One  he  became  formally  attached  to  Com¬ 
munism  and  one  of  the  West’s  leading  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1951  he  chose  to 
make  his  home  in  East  Germany,  and  last 
spring  he  passed  away  in  Dresden. 

It  would  be  no  more  proper  to  pass  over 
Nex0  as  a  mere  Communist  propagandist  than 
it  would  be  to  dismiss  Halddr  Laxness  as  a 
literary  agitator.  Throughout  Nex0’s  work 
there  is  a  humane  occidental  tradition  which, 
in  many  respects,  is  as  dissimilar  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ideology  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  is  Lax¬ 
ness’s  devotion  to  his  native  island.  In  Nex0 
we  find  Grundtvigian  idealism  (inculcated  at 
the  folk  high  sch(M)ls  in  Bornholm  and  As- 
kov),  not  a  few  traces  of  the  influences  of  Zola, 
Pontoppidan,  Strindberg,  and  other  nineteenth 
century  western  European  authors,  a  deep- 
seated  belief  in  the  goodness  of  the  individual, 
and  a  sense  of  humor  that  is  heretical  beyond 
the  Prijiet  Marshes.  Nevertheless,  Nex0  main¬ 
tained  throughout  life  a  firm  belief  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  proletarian  revolution,  and 
in  Morten  hin  R0de  he  reflects  his  own  ideas 
when  he  says: 

Morten  w.is  firmly  convinced  that  a  man’s  im¬ 
mediate  attitude  to  the  Russian  Revolution  was 
an  unmistakable  siftn  indicating  whether  he  was 
basically  liberal  or  reactionary.  That  was  the  final 
test  to  ascertain  definitely  what  was  and 

what  was  merely  gilded  brass! 

Nex0  tells  the  story  of  his  early  years  in  four 
autobiographical  volumes:  Et  lille  Krae  (1932, 
covering  1869-77  in  Copenhagen);  Under 
aaben  llimmel  (1933,  covering  1877-83  in 
Nex0,  Bornholm);  For  Lud  og  /(oldt  Vand 
(1937,  covering  1883-91,  apprenticeship  as 
shoemaker  and  mason);  and  Vejs  Ende  ( 1939, 
covering  1891-95,  studies  at  Askov,  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  and  travels  to  Spain  and  Italy).  Not  unlike 
Pelle,  the  Conqueror,  Nex0  had  a  difficult 
life,  and  childhood  scenes  from  Bornholm  left 
an  abiding  impression  on  him,  reappearing 
constantly  in  his  later  work.  He  was  the  fourth 


of  eleven  children  of  a  laboring  man,  whose 
troubles  were  not  too  different  from  those  of 
Lasse,  Pelle’s  father;  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  Pelle’s  ideas  alK)ut  the  social  order  grew 
from  the  same  circumstances  that  were  res|X)n- 
sihle  for  Nexp’s  own  thinking.  What  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  however,  alx)ut  Pelle  and  his  creator 
is  that  they  grew  beyond  the  brutish  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  underprivileged  working  man. 
The  spirit  of  CJrundtvig  which  permeated  the 
folk  high  schools  tempers  Nex0’s  thinking 
with  a  humanity  that  is  quite  foreign  to  ideas 
prevalent  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  1893  Nex0  taught  in  Odense,  and  there 
he  contracted  not  only  tuberculosis  but  also 
an  ineradicable  yearning  for  authorship.  For¬ 
tunately  he  recovered  from  the  former  but  not 
from  the  latter.  The  widow  of  the  poet  (Chris¬ 
tian  Molbech  made  it  {X)ssihle  for  Nex0  to 
take  a  trip  to  Italy  and  Spain  ( 1895-96)  to  re¬ 
cover  from  his  sickness,  but  his  desire  to  write 
vras  only  intensified.  Soldage  (1903)  is  the 
first  of  NVx0’s  travel  Ixjoks,  and  it  reflects  his 
intense  interest  in  the  Spanish  working  man 
that  was  to  reappear  in  another  travel  volume, 
Spanien,  with  the  significant  publication  date 
of  1937. 

After  three  years  of  teaching  in  (Copenhagen 
(1898-1901)  Nex0  decided  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  writing.  He  had  made  some  efforts  to 
write  lyric  poetry  in  the  traditional  manner 
during  the  Askov  period,  hut  by  1893  he  had 
found  the  subject  matter  that  was  to  dominate 
his  mature  production,  the  life  and  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  working  man.  In  1894  he  wrote 
Lotterisvensken,  a  tale  set  in  Bornholm,  and  in 
1898  he  published  his  first  significant  work, 
Skygger,  a  collection  of  short  stories  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  workers  and  peasants  in  a 
vivid  and  lively  style.  Subsetpiently  Nex0  pub¬ 
lished  Det  b0des  for  (1899)  and  En  Moder 
(1899),  novels  in  which  currently  stylish  pes¬ 
simism  was  the  dominant  note.  Muldsl^ud  (I- 
II,  1900-05)  is  a  collection  of  talcs  of  folk  life, 
and  in  1902  came  Nexp’s  first  major  Bornholm 
novel,  Dryss,  a  penetrating  psychological  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  middle<lass  academician. 

The  four  volumes  of  Pelle  the  Conqueror 
( 1906-10)  won  Nex0  worbl  fame,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  reputation  is  largely  based  on  this 
work.  Ncx0  himself  said  that  Pelle  is  “the 
novel  of  the  first  organized  stage  of  labor’s 
development,”  and  he  made  no  effort  to  present 
Pelle  as  anything  but  the  reformist  labor  union 
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Ifadcr.  The  author  was  not  content  with  the 
current  literature  portraying  the  degeneration 
of  the  middle  class,  and  he  wanted  to  show  that 
there  was  a  positive  even  if  latent  vitality  in 
the  great  mass  of  humanity.  Thus,  he  did  not 
present  an  amorphous  mass  of  working  men 
and  women  with  the  single  purjx)se  of  perpet¬ 
uating  the  class  struggle,  hut  rather  a  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  group  of  individuals  repre¬ 
senting  many  facets  of  human  personality.  In 
Pelle  Nex0  reveals  all  his  su|XTior  ability  in 
character  [X)rtrayal,  the  effective  use  of  scxial 
backgrounds,  a  strong,  sure  style. 

In  1917-21  came  the  five  volumes  of  Dittc 
K1enncsl{cbarn,  the  tale  of  “the  mater  dolorosa 
of  the  capitalist  era,”  as  the  author  descrilxs  the 
little  servant  girl.  Ditte,  even  more  than  Belle, 
is  the  profluct  of  a  scxial  environment  that 
breeds  revolution  and  discontent;  hut  unlike 
many  daughters  of  the  proletariat,  Ditte  has  no 
ambitions  for  the  cheap  comforts  of  lower 
middle  class  life.  Nex0  makes  Ditte  the  symbol 
of  millions  of  workers  who  were  to  protest 
their  lot  not  by  revolution,  but  by  an  appeal 
for  honest  human  sympathy. 

Ffoth  Pelle  and  Ditte  were  conceived  before 
the  OctoIxT  Revolution  of  1917  and  as  such 
arc  excellent  case  studies  of  pre-Soviet  socialist 
thinking  in  Western  Kurope,  unhamjxrcd  by 
the  conventions  and  formal  restrictions  th.it 
have  made  truly  creative  work  difficult  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  After  World  War  One  Nex0  went 
to  ( Jermany,  a  country  whose  life  in  the  Twen¬ 
ties  he  jxirtrays  effectively  in  I)e  sorte  Fugle 
(I9f0);  but  the  overwhelming  influence  on 
him  during  this  (x  riod  was  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
he  visited  in  1922  (see  Mod  Dagrtingen.  193?) 
ami  subsec]uently  on  frecjuent  cxcasions,  not¬ 
ably  1931  .ind  1933  (rcjx)rted  in  To  Verdener) 
and  1944  (see  lireae  hi  en  iMndsmand,  1945). 
'I'hat  he  has  lx*en  a  loyal  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
diKtrinaire  memixr  of  the  ('ominunist  Party 
since  1922  is  a  f.ict  which  he  has  stated  on 
countless  (xcasions,  but  up  to  the  end  he  main¬ 
tained  his  literary  indcjx'ndencc,  lor  his  works 
W’erc  [lublished  in  a  free  country  in  which 
honest  criticism  of  the  scxial  order  is  w’elcomc. 
Mail  Nex0  publisheil  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
even  l^ist  (Icrmany,  he  might  well  have  en¬ 
countered  some  difficulties. 

Ncx0’s  two  masterpieces  arc  Pelle  and  Ditte. 
I  Ic  continued  to  w'ritc  successful  short  stories 
and  full-length  fiction  until  his  death,  but  none 
were  ccpial  to  his  two  great  novels.  Midt  i  en 
faerntid  (l‘•29,  translated  as  In  God's  iMnd) 
is  an  amusing  satire  on  the  Danish  jicasant 
and  his  lack  of  vision  in  World  War  One. 
Morten  hm  Rflde  and  Den  jortahte  Genera¬ 
tion  (1945  4H)  were  written  after  imprison¬ 


ment  by  the  Nazis  in  World  War  Two  and 
subsequent  escape  to  Sweden;  and  while  they 
are  intended  as  continuations  of  Pelle  and 
Ditte,  \\\ey  lack  the  brilliance,  the  humor,  even 
the  humanity  of  their  predecessors. 

Martin  Andcrscn-Nex0  is  a  literary  child  of 
one  of  the  most  violent  periods  of  scK'ial  and 
[xilitical  change  in  mcxlcrn  times.  At  lx‘st,  he 
has  portrayed  the  social  processes  he  knew  so 
intimately  with  an  inspiration  and  a  genius 
that  have  found  no  home  in  the  totalitarian 
.states  produced  by  these  changes.  In  Denmark 
his  work  has  not  been  without  influence  in 
promoting  the  scxial  adjustments  of  the  Twen¬ 
ties  and  ITiirtics  that  have  made  that  sturdy 
nation  virtually  Communist-proof.  Perhaps 
the  core  of  Ncx0’s  thinking  and  art  lies  in 
the  simple  fact  that  men  and  women  like  Pelle 
and  Dittc  could  rise  from  the  drabness  and 
hofielcssncss  of  their  b.ickgrounds,  and  here 
is  the  ethical  justification  for  Nexp’s  whole 
life  work.  If  Dittc  and  Pelle  arc  scxialists,  it 
might  not  lie  out  of  order  to  apply  to  their 
variety  of  socialism  the  same  test  that  Lincoln 
proposed  for  U.  S.  Grant’s  brand  of  whiskey. 

University  of  Kentuef^y  Uhraries 

Vienna  Kaleidoscope 
By  Ernst  Alkcr 

One  of  the  ambivalences  which  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Austrian  na¬ 
ture  is  the  fact  that  the  fictional  product  of 
an  extremely  individualistic  race  shows  an 
unmistakable  tendency  toward  the  portray¬ 
al  of  society.  The  majority  of  Austrian  nov¬ 
els  of  permanent  value  concern  themselves 
more  intensely  and  circumstantially  with  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  the  community 
than  their  themes  would  lead  one  to  exjiect.  If 
one  examines  the  significant  F.ntu’icl{lungs- 
romane  authored  by  Austrians  and  compares 
them  with  the  similar  product  of  the  CJerman 
speech  territory  in  general,  this  surprising 
“plus”  will  become  evident.  Thus  it  apjxrars 
that  Stifter’s  Nachsommer  and  Witil^o,  taken 
cum  grano  sails,  arc  Staatsromane — while 
Charles  Scalsficld  became  the  fruitful  fictional 
chronicler  of  the  development  of  America 
into  a  nation-state.  The  violent  fxilitical  sym¬ 
biosis  in  Austria  following  the  Vormarz  may 
.account  for  the  decided  decadence  in  fiction 
which  continued  there  till  the  collapse  of  the 
monarchy;  neither  F.  Kiimberger’s  Schloss 
der  Frevel  nor  Alfred  Meissner’s  novclistic 
w’ork  with  its  hasty  treatment  of  problems 
which  deal  rather  with  political  intrigue  than 
politics  pure  and  simple  is  worth  considering. 

Not  until  after  1918  was  there  an  upswing, 
which  clothed  in  words  a  realization  of  the 
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irrevocably  lost,  of  the  weak  and  faulty  regime 
which  was  nevertheless  magnificent  and  ideal¬ 
istic:  Otto  Stoessl’s  Das  Haus  Erath,  Felix 
Braun’s  Agnes  Altl^irchner,  Robert  Musil’s 
epic  on  “Kakanien,”  Der  Mann  ohne  Eigen- 
schaften,  Joseph  Roth’s  Radetzl^ymarsch ,  Al¬ 
exander  Lernet-Holenia’s  Die  Standarte,  to 
name  only  the  most  important.  There  were, 
to  be  sure,  even  before  1914,  books  like  Franz 
Nabl’s  Der  Ddhof  and  Hugo  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal’s  fragmentary  novel  Andreas,  this  last  to 
Ik  valued  as  something  more  than  a  record  of 
the  past,  as  is  true  also  of  Stifter’s  Witil{o. 
Hermann  Broch’s  trilogy  Die  Schlajwandler, 
which  in  spite  of  its  extra-Austrian  theme  is 
Austrian  in  spirit,  therefore  occupies  a  unique 
position.  The  shock  occasioned  by  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  1918 — whose  significance  was  fully 
revealed  by  World  War  Two  and  what  fol¬ 
lowed — was  so  tremendous  that  until  1951 
only  one  novelist  was  able  to  evaluate  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  Austrian  republic  from  the  st)cial 
angle.  Rudolf  Brunngraber’s  novel  Karl 
und  das  20.  Jahrhundert  has  much  more  sub¬ 
stance  than  the  various  popular  social-senti¬ 
mental  unempiloyed-milieu  stories  of  the  lo¬ 
ginning  of  the  Thirties.  The  one-sidedness  of 
the  work — it  presents  a  jatum  austriacum  sole¬ 
ly  as  a  jatum  oeconomicum — is  both  its  essen¬ 
tial  weakness  and  its  strength. 

A  few  tendencies  towards  the  continuation 
of  the  great  tradition  might  be  discernible.  But 
now  at  last  we  have  a  work  of  fiction  which  is 
a  real  contribution  to  the  proud  series.  It  is 
I  leimito  von  Doderer’s  Die  Strudlhofstiege 
oder  Melzer  und  die  Tieje  der  fahre  (Miin- 
chen.  Biederstein.  1951).  With  this  liook  the 
novelist  has  after  a  long  pause  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  Ein  Mord,  den  jeder  begeht 
(1948)  and  Ein  Umweg  (1940). 

The  lxM)k  deals  with  social  relations  in  their 
human  aspects — the  political  and  economic 
sides  of  life  remain  in  the  background,  per¬ 
haps  too  completely — the  Vienna  of  the  years 
1910-11  and  1923-25.  For  the  most  part  the 
lxx)k  ignores  the  interval  between  the  two 
periods  and  throws  a  bridge  across  the  abyss 
of  the  war  years.  At  the  center  of  the  carefully 
thought  out  system  of  social  coordination, 
which  includes  all  strata  of  society  except  the 
uppercrust  aristocracy  and  the  proletariat,  is 
Melzer,  a  simple  person,  erstwhile  u.  /(.  reg¬ 
ular-army  officer,  under  the  Republic  an  official 
of  the  Tobacco  Administration.  Topographical 
center  (very  important  to  Doderer,  familiar 
with  every  street  and  alley  in  V'ienna)  is  the 
Strudlhofstiege  in  the  Ninth  Ward.  If  we 
may  attempt  a  graphic  indication  of  the  book’s 
structure,  the  peripheral  lines  of  the  topo¬ 


graphical  ellipse  coincide  with  the  finri  of  the 
scKiological  curve.  The  architectonic  tlevelop- 
rnent  of  the  plan,  the  refineilly  complicated  set¬ 
up  in  its  relation  to  the  action,  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  in  itself.  By  virtue  of  his  earlier  exjKrience, 
the  M.  /(.  ex-captain  ftecomes  a  civilian 
Amtsrat,  develops  an  understanding  of  civil 
situations  which  he  once  lacked,  an  under¬ 
standing  which  does  not  constitute  him  a  great 
thinker  and  sage,  but  does  make  of  him  a 
thinking  personality,  no  longer  driven  by  life 
but  become  the  captain  of  his  fate. 

The  great  ensemble  of  tbe  Ixiok  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Melzer 
and  achieves  a  continuous  panorama  of  the 
city  and  its  fate  during  a  fateful  period,  as 
vivid  as  the  picture  of  various  streets,  squares, 
houses,  gardens,  caught  in  all  their  various 
moods.  To|X)graphy  and  human  jxirtraits  are 
determined  by  tbe  same  social  denominator: 
The  former  avoids  all  stock  “sights,”  the  lat¬ 
ter  ignores  all  eminent  personalities.  The  lxK)k 
deals  with  the  average,  not  with  exceptions. 
For  it  is  this  “averageness”  alone,  this  "every- 
dayncss,”  never  overstepping  the  lx)undaries 
of  gtxxl  and  bad,  of  great  aruf  small,  that  en¬ 
sures  the  representative  truthfulness  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  thus-and-not-otherwise  of  a  settle¬ 
ment,  a  world  in  itself,  which  at  the  lieginning 
of  the  narrative  was  a  flourishing  mctro|X)lis, 
and  at  its  end  still  manages  to  exist  and  live. 
The  skilful  author  is  able  to  keep  transitions 
almost  imjKrceptible,  so  that  through  all  these 
changes  the  characters  who  have  survived  the 
rigors  of  those  years  ( not  all  have  l)een  able 
to  do  so)  do  not  realize  how  much  they  have 
changed;  it  is  not  in  the  last  analysis  clear 
whether  they  have  remainetl  what  they  were 
or  whether,  subjected  to  the  law  of  ever- 
changing,  never-static  time,  they  have  always 
been  different  from  what  they  imagined. 

The  task  of  writing  a  convincing  and  im 
pressive  great  novel  which  presents  its  charac¬ 
ters  without  any  touch  of  the  luriil,  the  over¬ 
emphasized,  the  exaggeratetl,  and  which  re¬ 
mains  faithful  to  the  truth  and  in  the  interest 
of  truthfulness  avoids  ail  tours  de  force  which 
would  have  given  it  sus|x-nse,  is  one  which 
can  1)C  achieved  only  by  a  writer  who  has  p»-r 
feet  command  of  the  storyteller’s  technique. 
Doderer  meets  all  these  conditions  absolutely. 
And  what  is  much  more  significant  in  the  la 
bor  of  writing  down  nine  hundred  pages  (and 
presumably  there  was  more  to  the  lalx)r  than 
merely  writing  all  this  down),  he  has  never 
lost  sight  of  his  fundamental  creative  experi¬ 
ence,  of  the  thrill  which  stirred  in  him  at  his 
vision  of  this  multiplicity  of  human  fates,  his 
view  of  the  many<olorcd  kaleidoscope  of  life. 
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his  experience  of  the  incommensurability  of 
the  destinies  which  were  worked  out  in  the 
<iark  depths  of  these  years. 

The  intensity  of  his  penetrating;  experience, 
which  gives  the  book  its  unique  aura,  manifests 
itself  in  characters,  landscape,  and  language. 

I  have  said  that  none  of  these  characters  is  a 
monument  or  a  poster  or  a  caricature  of  a 
suhman.  TTiey  are  all  alive.  It  is  true  that  they 
vary  in  vitality.  Melzer,  who  is  the  lHK)k’s 
“hero”  only  by  virtue  of  being  the  center  of 
the  gigantic  fabric,  not  because  of  his  merits, 
is  the  substantial  medicKre  who  comes  through 
(although,  or  perhaps  because,  he  is  a  long 
time  ripening  from  the  functionary  and  the 
pu[)pet  into  the  man).  His  antagonist  (not  in 
the  technical  but  in  the  psychological  sense)  is 
old  Stangeler,  large-scale  builder,  titled  patri¬ 
cian,  rich  bourgeois,  unendurable  family-ty 
rant,  in  every  fiber  a  personality,  who  likewise 
is  slow  in  learning  to  he  a  man,  because  for  a 
very  long  time  he  lacked  what  Melzer,  the 
man  without  cpialities,  alw'ays  possessed:  tol¬ 
erance.  It  would  be  a  fascinating  task  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  psychological  counterpoint  of  the 
characters  (in  which,  in  spite  of  the  discreet 
presentation,  the  figures  stand  out  in  astonish¬ 
ingly  clear  relief).  More  important  still  is  their 
complete  freedom  from  the  romantic,  in  the 
|)ejorative  sense  of  the  word,  and  their  truth¬ 
fulness  to  life,  which  is  due  to  their  origin  in 
the  human  experience  of  the  author.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  one  of  the  surest  cri¬ 
teria  for  evaluation  of  the  literary  substance 
of  a  literary  work  is  the  naming  of  the  char¬ 
acters.  Doderer’s  are  neither  forced  nor 
synthetic  nor  over-ambitious  nor  innocuous, 
which  in  itself  is  an  evidence  of  the  work's 
value.  IX)derer  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  christ¬ 
ening,  even  from  the  sociological  angle.  A  few 
examples:  Oplatek,  a  female  tobacco  dealer; 
Kroissenbrunner,  a  Kiirodicner;  F'u^ek,  a  jan- 
itress;  ScheichslKutel,  a  tricky  profiteer; 
Fraunholzer,  a  consul-general;  von  (icyren- 
hofT,  department  chief  in  the  1^.  Ministry  of 
Finance;  Laska,  a  Major.  But  the  brilliant 
choice  morsel  of  name-invention  is  lulius  Zihal, 
Counsellor  Emeritus  of  the  Central  Tax  and 
Duty  Atljustment  Office.  (This  marginal  char¬ 
acter  in  Doderer’s  great  w’ork  has  licen  m.nlc 
the  center  of  a  fictional  arabesque.  Die  cr- 
leuchteten  Fenster  oder  die  Menschwerdung 
des  Amtsrates  Juliuf  T.ihal  \  .Miinchen,  Bieder 
stein,  1951  ],  a  cabinet-piece  of  kindly  ironical 
narrative  which  utilizes  a  typical  instance  to 
|>ortray  the  nature  of  middle-class  Old  Aus¬ 
trian  officialdom,  and  which  is  in  addition,  in 
its  way,  an  exemplary  work  of  literary  art 
which  makes  expert  use  of  the  intonation,  the 


syntax,  and  the  practical  philosophy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  elerkdom.  This  Zihal,  honorably  pen¬ 
sioned  and  spiritually  thrown  on  his  own,  ex¬ 
ercises  his  administrative  talents  in  a  grotesque¬ 
ly  comic  adventure  which  late  in  the  day 
makes  a  man  of  him,  the  nub  of  a  remarkable 
bfxjk  which  deserves  more  than  this  incidental 
mention). 

Storytellers  who  are  masters  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  human  nature  are  often  less  sensitive 
in  their  feeling  for  nature.  This  is  not  true  of 
DfKlcrer.  His  Semmering  landscapes,  like  his 
views  of  the  Prater  glades  in  the  novel  FAn 
Mord,  den  jeder  begeht,  are  synthesized  from 
the  writer’s  accurate  observation  and  the  poet’s 
deep  emotional  experience.  TTiis  feeling  for 
nature  manifests  itself  (in  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  manner)  in  his  ability  to  catch  the  special 
mood  and  local  coloring  of  more  or  less  un¬ 
attractive,  hence  not  at  all  “picturesque”  or 
“|X)ctic”  Vienna  streets  and  localities.  The  sen¬ 
sitiveness  which  he  reveals  in  such  descrip¬ 
tions  is  an  extraordinary  further  evidence 
of  his  artistic  susceptibility. 

The  poet,  as  well  as  the  artist,  is  no  less 
clearly  evident  in  a  field  that  is  often  neglected 
in  the  novel,  which  more  than  any  other  lit¬ 
erary  form  is  concerned  more  with  matter 
than  with  manner — namely,  in  the  author’s 
language.  Doderer’s  book  is  an  autochthonous 
masterpiece  of  expression.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  successful  and  very  original  har¬ 
monizing  of  a  diction  which  strives  for  Latin 
clarity,  and  the  vegetative-plastic  vigor  of  a 
dialect  with  undertones  which  reach  far  back 
into  the  Middle  High  German  and  the  ba¬ 
roque,  Doderer  is  able  (as  only  Grillparzer, 
Stifter,  Hofmannsthal,  and  Karl  Kraus  were 
able  before  him)  to  write  an  impeccable  High 
German  prose  which  is  at  the  same  time  unmis¬ 
takably  a  conscious  and  intentional  traditional 
Austrian  German. 

The  novel  Die  Strudlhojstiege  is  world-em¬ 
bracing  not  only  because  the  events  it  narrates 
expand  to  cover  all  of  Europe,  not  only  because 
it  produces  a  far-reaching  Vienna  panorama, 
but  mainly  because  the  book  turns  out  to  be  a 
fascinating  mirror  of  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
world.  And  we  must  add  that  this  is  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  gallery  of  mirrors,  to  a  cycle  titled 
Die  Ddmonen.  If  the  author  is  able  to  remain 
on  the  level  which  he  has  attained  here,  this 
cycle  may  become  the  prose  epic  of  the  World 
Wars  as  s«!cn  from  the  Austrian  meridian. 

Fribourg 

The  Embrace  of  a  Poet 
By  Gerald  M.  Moser 

The  poet  Joaquim  Pereira  Teixeira  de  Pas- 
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coacs  diet!  on  December  14,  1952,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  at  the  family  manor  of  Sao  Joao 
de  Ciatao,  his  birthplace,  near  the  town  of 
Amarante,  in  Northern  Portugal. 

Four  months  earlier  to  the  day,  on  August 
14, 1  had  had  the  unforeseen  good  luck  to  meet 
Pascoaes  in  Oporto,  for  the  first  time  and  also 
the  last.  The  impression  of  his  emaciated,  at 
times  twitching,  but  always  kind  old  face  is 
fading  away.  The  lively  eyes  and  the  humor¬ 
ous  corners  of  the  wide,  thin-lipped  mouth 
were  strikingly  framed,  though,  by  the  severe 
dark  hat  and  suit  which  plain  people  wear  in 
Southern  countries.  I  may  forget  the  fireworks 
of  his  conversation,  w'ith  which  he  easily  kept 
the  younger  men  hanging  at  his  lips.  (In  those 
days  a  Pascoaes  cult  existed  in  Portugal;  per¬ 
haps  it  still  does.)  But  his  embrace  I  still  am 
able  to  feel,  tbe  most  Portuguese  of  all  Portu¬ 
guese  embraces  I  have  lieen  accorded.  When 
we  t(K)k  leave  from  him,  my  friend  and  1,  to 
return  to  the  city,  he  singled  me,  the  stranger, 
out  and  hugged  me  with  a  particular  warmth 
and  fondness.  Did  he  want  to  enthrall  me 
forever,  by  putting  into  that  farewell  gesture 
all  the  human  solidarity  of  a  Portuguese?  It 
was  the  gesture  of  one  who  was  clinging  to  life 
with  his  last  strength.  Perhaps  it  was  magic 
“America,”  from  whence  I  came  and  to  which 
I  was  soon  to  return,  that  he  wished  to  draw 
into  his  immaterial  universe  of  living  trees 
and  mountains,  in  my  person,  one  of  the  few, 
perhaps  the  last  who  had  come  to  him  from 
the  young  continent  of  hope?  It  meant  no  love 
or  friendship  or  goodwill — we  had  hardly  met! 
— but  it  sent  out  a  stream  of  sympathy  that 
will  not  cease. 

Pascoaes’s  work  was  not  well  known  to  me 
then.  On  an  impulse,  I  had  bought  some  vol¬ 
umes  of  Pascoaes’s  poetry  in  Lislxm,  a  few 
days  earlier.  There  had  been  no  time  to  read 
them  yet.  From  anthologies  I  dimly  recollectetl 
the  intuitive  dreaminess  of  his  poems.  From 
Sardoeira’s  essay  on  him,  publishetl  a  year  or 
so  l)efore,  when  suddenly  public  homage  was 
paid  to  him,  I  knew  that  his  spell  was  not  yet 
spent:  the  spell  he  had  baptized  saudosismo 
forty  years  earlier,  after  the  Portuguese  emo¬ 
tion  saudade,  the  fond  remembrance  of  some 
beartfelt  absence.  It  meant  no  morose  brood¬ 
ing  to  him,  but  a  challenge  of  expectation 
which  liefitted  the  times;  for  he  was  young 
then,  and  those  were  the  first  years  of  the  Por- 
guese  Republic  of  Intellectuals,  the  longed-for 
National  Rebirth  perh-ips,  in  1910  ...  . 
Now,  he,  too,  has  become  a  challenge  of  the 
past,  yearned  for  and  missed,  o  saudosissimo 
poeta. 


He  attracted  youth.  It  was  a  young  poet,  Eu¬ 
genio  de  Andrade,  who  led  me  to  I^ascoaes, 
whom  he  and  the  others  of  his  generation 
served  as  pages  did  old  cmj>crors  in  the  long 
ago.  We  had  no  paltreys  but  only  a  rattling 
streetcar  to  carry  us  out  of  the  bustling  center 
to  Pascoaes.  At  last  we  found  him  in  the  Con- 
jeitaria  da  Foz,  a  sort  of  tea  shop  near  the 
Beach  of  the  British — a  Praia  dos  Ingleses,  not 
far  from  where  the  proud,  wild  Duro  em[)ties 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  small,  shy  man  in  dark 
was  sitting  at  a  marble  table,  stuffing  his  god¬ 
child  with  sweets,  a  pretty  eight-year-old  girl. 
To  us  he  made  light  of  his  grandfatherly  foi¬ 
ble:  “She  is  my  weakness,  my  last.  We  must 
love,  must  we  not?”  At  the  same  time  when  he 
was  obeying  tbe  whims  of  the  child,  the  old 
poet  drew  us  into  delightful  conversation.  The 
banal  surroundings  were  forgotten;  only  he 
was  there  for  us.  Immediately,  I  felt  taken  into 
his  confidence,  while  the  talk  saunteretl  from 
topic  to  topic.  As  we  were  talking  of  French¬ 
men,  the  poet  sjxike  in  French  from  time  to 
time,  praising  the  Victor  Hugo  of  the  Contem¬ 
plations.  He  had  his  fun  telling  of  a  French 
professor  who  had  exfxiunded  how  he,  Pas¬ 
coaes,  lietrayed  the  influence  of  Shelley — whom 
he  had  never  read. 

A  drizzle  had  sfxiilt  the  morning  but  now 
it  turned  so  sunny  outside  that  Pascoaes  and 
tbe  rest  of  us,  including  I'onseca,  another 
young  man,  trailed  liehind  the  girl  to  the  jxipu- 
iar  beach.  We  watched  the  ocean,  dotted  by  tbe 
outgoing  fishermen’s  white  sails,  from  under 
a  big  blue  umbrella,  and  tbe  conversation 
flowed  again.  Another  |X)et  apiieared  mean¬ 
while,  stout  Antonio  de  Serpa,  stepping  gin¬ 
gerly  over  the  sand,  as  he  was  carrying  an  in¬ 
surance  agent’s  briefcase  or  really  a  relicary. 
CJently  he  lifted  out  of  it  the  original  prcx)fs 
with  the  poet’s  corrections,  of  Antonio  Nobre’s 
S6,  the  introspective  verse  which  had  made 
such  a  stir  back  in  1892.  Pascf)acs  had  known 
well  the  maidenly,  tender  Nobre,  “the  great¬ 
est  Portuguese  poetess,”  he  jokingly  called 
him.  TTiey  had  lx*en  fellow  students  in  the 
dreamy  old  university  on  the  Mondego.  Many 
of  Nobre’s  poems,  he  toM  us,  had  been  com¬ 
posed  in  cafes  there,  to  be  handed  to  the  great 
Hilirio,  the  famous  singer  of  fados.  Hilario 
would  then  sing  them.  The  student  days  came 
to  Pascoaes’s  mind: 

Coimbra  :  apenas  n  luar, 

O  Anc6nio  Nobre  e  as  filh.n  Ho  MonHc^o 

“The  Mondego,”  he  joked,  “our  )ordan,  where 
Si  de  Miranda  baptized  Luis  de  Camoes.” 
Coimbra  is  a  small  town  but,  as  tbe  farmers 
say,  it  isn’t  for  his  big  ears  that  the  burro  is 
sold  at  the  fair. 
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Nobrc  brought  to  mind  another  friend,  the 
monwled  Afonso  I^pes  Vieira,  he  of  the  heart 
of  gold.  Whereupon  Pascoaes  recited  a  rosary 
of  stories  alxjut  the  haughty  poet,  how  fx.-r- 
fectly  he  rendered  Ciil  Vicente’s  plays  and  the 
Diana  into  mo<lern  Portuguese,  and  how,  do 
you  Ijelieve  it,  he  o|)ened  house  arid  purse  to 
the  art  student  who  had  thrown  an  inkwell 
into  a  professor’s  face,  the  same  Vieira  who 
had  left  his  house  to  the  workers.  Slyly,  Pas¬ 
coaes  added  that  Vieira’s  masterpiece  was  a 
satire  on  the  men  in  power,  known  only  to  few 
and  in  manuscript. 

There  is  a  subterranean  Portugal,  hidden 
from  the  traveler’s  eye,  which  rests  delighted 
on  the  pretty  flowers  around  the  railway  sta¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  Portugal  of  caged  |x>ets  (hut 
where  do  poets  now  feel  free?).  “We  Portu¬ 
guese  are  singing  in  a  well,’’  remarked  Pas¬ 
coaes.  A  song  out  of  the  well  is  “Peace,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  those  August  days; 

How  after  terror  of  Hell 
Has  come 

Horror  of  Nothingness! 

MtKiern  inquietude. 

Anticipation 
Of  cosmic  cataclysm, 

Promised 

By  scholars  and  priests 
Of  the  Apcxalypse. 

Heavenly  Orpheus,  come  and  save  us. 

Once  a^ain,  play  your  lyre! 

Tame  the  beastsi 
Vapori7.e  with  your  singinft 
The  iron  ima^e  of  Mars! 

Shape  from  the  golden  dawn. 

Upon  the  tallest 
Peak  in  the  world. 

The  Angel,  symbol 
Of  Peace. 

There  was  a  colorful  curtain,  and  it  hid  an 
incurable  sadness.  Pascoaes  did  not  smile  when 
he  told  us  of  the  blonde  gypsy  woman  from 
Spain  who  impressed  him  so  much.  I'carful  of 
the  future,  he  did  not  let  her  tell  his  lortune. 
She  pierced  him  with  a  glance  and  said,  in  her 
Andalusian  tongue:  “Tti  tienes  la  cara  alegrc 
pero  eres  triste  de  corazon.” 

Asked  about  his  doings  at  present,  he  told 
of  his  simple  life  among  the  farmers  of  Ama- 
rante,  as  regular  as  a  clock;  up  at  eight,  three 
cups  of  coffee,  work  for  four  to  five  hours  and 
again  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  in  the  after- 
mxrn  a  walk  to  the  town,  to  chat  with  the 
(x-asants.  He  was  writing,  he  said,  a  satirical 
novel,  “Mr.  John  Doe’s  Life,”  into  which  he 
was  weaving  strands  of  his  own  life  as  a  law¬ 
yer  in  Amarante  and  Oporto,  about  1900.  The 
Ixrginning  was  like  this.  The  author  would  be 
sitting  in  the  Brasileira,  the  literary  cafe  on 
the  Chiado  in  Lisbon,  when  he  noticed  a  per¬ 


son  he  thought  he  knew,  but  what  was  his 
name?  That  was  the  hero,  Mr.  John  Doc, 
Senhor  Fulano,  a  little  government  clerk  like 
so  many  others,  a  fellow  known  to  all  and  to 
none.  Things,  too,  could  lie  known  and  un¬ 
known  at  the  same  time,  the  {X)ct  philoso¬ 
phized.  Saint  Paul  knew  it  well.  He,  Pascal, 
St.  Augustine,  they  knew  the  true  relation 
between  science  and  philosophy,  now  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  industrialization  of  science,  its 
prostitution  for  political  and  economic 
ends  .... 

While  he  was  talking  a  great  bulk  kximed 
on  the  horizon  over  the  wavy  waters,  growing 
larger  and  larger.  “An  ocean  liner,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed  surprised,  “steaming  toward  us!”  And 
yet  the  morning  press  had  not  predicted  any 
large  vessel  for  today.  Pascoaes  was  arrested  by 
the  sight.  “Indeed,  a  ship.”  A  few  moments 
later,  we  realized  that  a  cloud  h-ad  deceived  us. 
Soon  the  vision  had  dissolved  into  blue  noth¬ 
ingness.  Weeks  passed  before  I  realized  when 
reading  the  jxxrms  that  Pascoaes  was  obsessed 
by  clouds  and  shadows, 

Furnas,  mclancolias,  longes  dc  alma 

The  suggestive  dreaminess  of  Pascoaes’s 
poetry — on  a  foggy  morning  lost  King  Sebas¬ 
tian  would  come  home  to  Portugal — and  his 
strange  Catholic  atheism  (“As  I  am  a  C’atholic 
I  don’t  observe  holidays,”  he  remarked  wrily) 
must  have  attracted  him  to  Miguel  <le  Una¬ 
muno  and  Unamuno  to  him.  When  Unamuno 
visited  Portugal  in  1907,  they  had  climlx-d 
Mount  Marao  together,  Pascoaes’s  Ixdoved 
mountain  top,  near  Amarante, 

Santa  montanha  azul  da  minha  infancia! 

Amarante,  CJondomar,  F.rmezinde,  Azu- 
rara — names  of  the  soft  Celtic  Northwest,  so 
tliffcrent  from  the  harsh  Roman  realities  of 
Castillc,  and  “a  whole  world  of  dreamy  sha¬ 
dows  and  of  shadowy  dreams,”  as  Unamuno 
later  said,  referring  to  Pascoacs’s  biography  of 
St.  Paul,  adding:  “Tfiis  lxx)k  is  permeated 
with  our  unconsoled,  desfx.*ratc  spirituality.” 
And  so  was  Teixeira  dc  Pascoaes,  the  tlreanier. 

Pennsylvania  'State  University 

The  Universal  and  Christtan 
Message  of  Wilfrid  Lucas 
By  Andre  Rodenbaeh 

Could  one  believe  it  possible  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  twentieth  century,  steeixd  in  ma 
terialism,  a  poet  of  such  high  spirituality  could 
come  forth  to  cause  men  to  relive,  in  a  pure, 
ecstatic  w'ork,  the  gradual  ascension  of  the 
Christian  Couple  toward  (lod  by  (?race  and 
Ix)ve,  and  to  sing  of  their  splendor  or  need  in 
.Abundance  with  the  Divine^ 
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A  Frenchman,  Wilfrid  Lucas,  an  inspired 
|HK-t  of  that  strong  Norman  race  which  knows 
what  it  wants  and  attains  it,  gave  this  spiritual 
message  to  the  world.  Strangely  obsessed  with 
a  divine  trust,  he  built,  in  nearly  forty-five 
years,  a  work  which  touches  sublimity  and 
which  the  French  Academy  honored  five  times 
by  crowning  it — a  thing  almost  unknown  in 
IVance — in  manuscript  form. 

Born  at  ('aen  in  18H2,  VV'ilfrid  Lucas’s  ma¬ 
ternal  ancestors  were  officers  of  the  French 
Navy;  the  great  winds  coming  from  the  ojx-n 
sea  with  their  burden  of  infinity  as  well  as  a 
military  heritage  ileeply  influenced  him.  The 
inheritance  from  obstinate  workers  through  his 
father’s  side  of  the  family  and  the  rigors  of  a 
vagalx)nd  existence  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
gave  him  the  strength  to  create  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  wliich  lie  had  dreamed  of  building. 
'Fhc  breadth  of  culture  which  this  son  of  the 
jx-ople  gave  himself  did  the  rest. 

In  the  Summer  1949  issue  of  this  magazine 
(see  B.A.  2LL  P-  261)  Professor  Jules  Verne 
of  the  University  of  Houston  praised  Les  cava¬ 
liers  de  l)uu,  the  middle  jx)em  of  the  opus. 
For  the  work  is  a  long  ascensional  symphony, 
epic  and  lyrical  in  form,  which  is  composed  of 
eight  parts;  a  minutely  constructed  work  which 
high  ranking  professors,  theologians,  and 
scholars  oT  i  ranee,  Europe,  and  America  have 
stuilied.  Seven  dramas  in  verse,  moreover,  are 
related  to  the  single  expressed  idea.  A  precon¬ 
ceived  plan  exists  Irom  the  lieginning.  A  six¬ 
teenth  Ixxik,  which  is  the  first  in  date,  an¬ 
nounced  the  fresco  based  on  two  parallel 
branches  and  now  completed. 

The  ardent  faith  which  the  writer  Ixire, 
deeply  rfxited,  heljied  him  to  overcome  the 
trials  of  a  hard  life.  His  devoted  wife  was  the 
great  ins|)iration  of  his  patient  and  lalxjrious 
effort.  'Fhe  tender  union,  the  inner  joy  of  cre¬ 
ating,  and  that  exalted  satisfaction  which 
makes  the  heart  blossom  are  thus  the  reasons 
for  his  accomplishment.  Besides,  the  {xiet  had 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  awarded  the 
C'roix  de  (iuerre  and  the  Mcdaille  Militaire 
during  World  War  One,  and  the  Ixgion  of 
Honor  in  1949  crowned  a  life  of  warm  and 
vibrant  fervor  in  Ix’half  of  humanity. 

The  same  (x)U|)le  is  presented  to  the  reader 
under  different  names  in  each  work;  from 
work  to  work  they  jtrogress  toward  Knowl¬ 
edge.  The  human  is  constantly  mingled  with 
the  su|)crnatural.  In  the  midst  of  nature,  and 
this  nature  put  on  a  parallel  with  their  effort, 
it  is  likewise  the  universality  of  the  Cosmos 


which  presses  toward  (lod.  Ciod,  in  His  turn, 
lays  hold  on  beings  and  things.  There  is  a 
point  of  encounter.  But  it  is  so  highly  expressed 
that  the  secret  of  renewal  of  life  and  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  (lolgotha  are  touched. 

The  cycle  comprises,  first,  Marie  de  Mag- 
dala  (1923),  a  Biblical  play  in  verse  evoking 
the  sweet,  rejicntant  figure  of  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene,  portrayed  in  Paris  in  1921  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  actress,  Anita  Soler.  The  pex-m 
of  La  Cite  bleue  follows,  representing  that 
parallelism  of  things  with  our  eagerness  to 
know  (1925).  Then  La  route  de  lumiere 
(1927)  where  the  Divine  (Jrace  is  shown  as 
synthesizing  the  double  projection. 

l^s  cavaliers  de  Dieu,  the  masterpiece  of 
W.  Lucas  (Grasset.  Paris.  PH5),  marks  the 
stage  where  the  Couple,  having  conquered 
Knowledge,  knows  the  tribulations  of  Sorrow 
and  Sin.  L’evangile  du  soir  (I)idier.  Paris. 
1947)  is  a  vibrant  hosanna  where  the  [xxt 
sings  of  the  Beatitude  of  Ix)ve,  after  the  victory 
which  he  won  over  evil.  In  it,  not  only  Satan 
but  a  whole  metaphysical  hell  and  the  secret 
of  the  Creation  are  evtjkcd. 

Le  grand  voilier  des  tJges  which  follows 
(Beauchesne.  Paris.  1952)  is,  for  the  Couple, 
the  final  passage  from  earthly  uncertainties  to 
the  beatitudes  of  love  which  are  (Jod-given. 
'Fhe  two  protagonists,  separated  by  death,  meet 
again  in  Paternity. 

The  sublime  message  of  this  [xxt,  Ixlong- 
ing  to  the  lineage  of  Charles  Peguy  and  whom 
the  great  critic  Ix)uis  Chaigne  was  not  afraid 
to  relate  to  Dante  and  Plato,  is  continued  in 
Le  porche  de  la  mer  (still  unpublished)  and 
is  concluded  in  Im  couronne  de  joie,  the  last 
work,  sur()rising  and  daring,  terminating  in 
grandeur  this  whole  great  “{xxm  of  ineffable 
Love,”  where  reigns  “le  mystere  etrange  d’ 
autre  monde  /  Qui  m^ne  un  corps  de  chair  ^ 
I’Ange  a  I’Aile  blonde.” 

So,  the  message  is  a  message  of  jxface  as 
well  as  of  hope  and  serenity.  Portrayed  as 
springing  forth  from  a  barely  glimpsed  chaos, 
it  throws  a  bridge  Ix-tween  the  human  and 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Infinite,  inviting 
us  to  follow  it  through  the  jxxt’s  ecstatic  work, 
from  Genesis  through  the  human  adventure, 
passing  over  Satan’s  snares  to  the  glorification 
of  Thought  and  Faith,  even  to  V'ictory  of  the 
Spirit.  The  epic’s  deep  resonance,  to  which 
the  future  will  not  fail  to  do  justice,  proves 
a  fund  of  French  religious  thought  which  is 
solid  and  persistent. 

Ghent 
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*  Krmilo  Abrcu  Ciomcz.  Tata  Lobo.  Me¬ 
xico.  Foiulo  (le  Cultura  Economica.  1952. 
HO  paj'cs.  $9  m/mex. 

Another  name  can  lie  added  to  the  list  of  pica- 
restjuc  novels  that  have  heen  a  glory  to  Span¬ 
ish  letters  since  luizarillo.  Tata  Ijobo  recalls 
to  mind  the  naturalistic  picaresque  work  of 
I’ayrd  with  some  basic  philosophic  differences. 
I’ayrd’s  pi'caro,  Laucha,  feels  the  world  is  a  hap¬ 
py  hunting  ground  for  knaves  while  Tata 
I^jIk)  is  a  victim,  the  universal  victim  who 
comes  from  nowhere,  who  finds  no  rapjxirt 
with  anyone  or  anything,  and  goes  off  into 
nowhere.  Interwoven  artistically  into  the  nov¬ 
elette  are  some  well  etched  characters  ilrawn 
with  a  quick  and  genial  hand  in  the  manner 
of  animated  carttxms  but  with  one  differ¬ 
ence:  They  are  the  same  intensely  human  pci- 
sonages  we  saw  in  Abreu  (Idmez’s  Cuentos  de 
Juan  Pirulrro. 

fohn  V.  Fait  onieri 
Howling  Crren  State  U niversity 

Enrique  Anderson  Imlxrrt.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  hispano  americana.  Mexico.  Hon¬ 
do  de  ('ultura  Econbmica.  1954.  4f0  pages. 
$1.75. 

I'his  is  the  Ik-sI  history  of  the  subject  yet  to 
apjiear,  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  with 
rcs|xrct  to  succinctness,  clarity  of  thought,  and 
felicity  of  expression.  The  author  interprets 
literature  as  creative  writing  of  aesthetic  merit, 
yet  he  does  not  neglect  the  importance  of  the 
historico  social  milieu  in  which  Spanish 
American  letters  develojied.  Anderson  Imbert 
sees  this  growth  exemplified  in  successive  lit¬ 
erary  generations  (  neo-cldsica,romdntica,  mod- 
ernista,  etc.)  and  in  the  case  of  each  genera¬ 
tion  the  author  briefly  summarizes  its  histori¬ 
cal  setting,  social  preoccupations,  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  tendencies  of  the  time. 

Most  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  writing  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and, 
although  hundreds  of  authors  receive  passing 
mention,  only  the  outstanding  ones  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  a  scries  of  |ien-{X)rtraits  varying  from 
a  paragraph  to  several  pages  in  length.  These 
excellent  sketches  are  little  gems  in  themselves 
and  constitute  perhaps  the  most  notable  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  txxik.  They  are  incisive,  econom¬ 
ical  of  words,  and  teem  with  strikingly  apt 
metaphor.  Bibliography  has  been  purposely 
kept  to  a  minimum  and,  on  the  whole,  the 


volume  is  sound  and  eminently  readable. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Ir. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Gottfried  Benn.  Destillationen.  Wiesba¬ 
den.  Limes.  1953.  39  pages.  3  dm. 

Benn’s  peculiar,  often  jarring  mixture  of  deep 
feeling  and  dry  matter-of-fact  expression,  his 
striving  for  a  style  all  his  own,  capable  of  re¬ 
flecting  in  the  very  words  he  uses  the  trivia 
of  life  side  by  side  with  its  highest  emotions, 
has  not  won  him  the  sympathies  of  those 
brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  (Jocthe  and  Hbl- 
derlin.  However,  much  of  his  work  demon¬ 
strates  that  true  |X)etic  inspiration  and  a  natu¬ 
ralistic  bent  that  leads  him,  often  enough,  to 
something  Berliners  fondly  call  Schnoddrig- 
keit  are  not  incompatible: 

Fine  Wirklichkcit  ist  niclit  viinnotcn, 
ja  es  gibt  sic  gar  nicht,  wenn  ein  Mann 
aus  dem  Urmotiv  dcs  Flairs  unt!  Fldtcn 
seine  Existenz  beweisen  kann. 

In  Destillationen,  the  author,  who  has 
weathered  two  world  wars  anil  quite  a  few 
storms  in  his  own  life  (Trcubruch,  Verfehlen, 
Verfall )  has  attained  a  serenity,  an  artistic  and 
human  maturity  that  justihes  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  an  earlier  generation  (of 
which  Else  Lasker-Schiilcr  was  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  ex|X)nent). 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

**  Henri  Bosco.  L'antiquaire.  Paris.  Cialli- 
mard.  1954.  397  pages.  690  fr. 

The  author  is  a  typical  heir  of  Mediterranean 
culture.  He  has  managed  to  enclose  in  it  the 
spirit  of  Greek  gods,  the  cult  of  Dionysus,  ma¬ 
gic  formulas,  and  the  age-old  legends  that  live 
on  the  shores  of  this  ancient  sea.  The  narrator 
is  a  certain  Baroudiel,  a  descendant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  family  of  De  La  Herondaye,  a  geologist 
by  profession,  who,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Algiers  on  an  official  mission,  chances  to 
enter  a  strange  shop  in  one  of  the  dangerous 
districts  of  old  Marseilles.  He  wears  a  ring 
with  ancient  inscriptions  which  seems  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  motive  for  the  extraordinary  adventures 
which  befall  him,  first  in  his  encounter  with 
the  demon-like  Surac  de  Penequel,  then  with 
the  beautiful  Lucile  and  half  a  dozen  mysteri¬ 
ous  characters,  who  play  a  part  in  his  search 
for  happiness  and  eventually  God  and  peace. 
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The  whole  novel  is  admirably  well-written, 
engrossing  and  exciting  as  it  takes  us  from 
dingy  quarters  in  Marseilles,  across  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  to  a  bleak  outpost  of  the  Foreign 
legion,  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  in  the  desert 
of  North  Africa.  It  is  altogether  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work,  not  unworthy  of  the  success  of 
Bosco’s  Le  Mas  ThSotime,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  outstanding  contemporary 
French  novels. 

Pierre  Courttnes 
Queens  College 

*  H.  C.  Branner.  lijergene.  Kpbenhavn. 
Branner  &  Korch.  1953.  168  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

“Angst”  and  “Bjcrgene”  are  the  titles  of  the 
two  short  novels  in  this  book,  and  either  might 
have  served  as  the  title  piece.  Set  in  Denmark 
during  the  occupation  and  in  postwar  Ger¬ 
many,  both  tales  describe  the  anxiety  of  the 
artist  in  a  war-torn  world  and  his  ascent  of 
new  heights  through  the  ewig  Weibliche. 
Branner  has  brought  out  some  basic  truths 
about  man’s  fate  in  these  two  stories,  and 
every  sentence  is  packed  with  meaning.  In 
all  respects  Bjergene  is  a  significant  and  mov¬ 
ing  b(K)k. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^^y  IJbraries 

*  All)crt  Camus.  Actuelles  II.  Chroniques 
1948-1951.  Paris.  (Jallimard.  1953.  186 
pages.  340  fr. 

- L'etL  Paris.  Ciallimard.  1954.  191 

pages.  370  fr. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  collection  of  essays,  interviews,  and 
s|x;eches  dating  from  1948  to  1953,  which 
brings  us  up  to  date  on  Camus’s  activities  in 
French  literary  and  public  life  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  first  volume  in  1950.  The  book 
is  rich  in  thought-provoking  commentary  on 
a  number  of  subjects;  Camus  first  (mints  out 
the  inanity  of  much  that  has  Imen  said  by  par¬ 
tisan  critics  of  his  L’homme  revolte;  he  ri()s 
to  shreds  the  “logical”  arguments  in  defense 
of  Spain’s  admission  to  U.N.F^.S.C.O.;  he 
pleads  for  an  effective  union  of  workers  and 
intelligentsia  (the  only  aristocracies  he  recog¬ 
nizes)  as  the  only  sound  insurance  against  to¬ 
talitarian  tyranny.  The  author’s  humaneness, 
his  piercing  insight  and  unim(K'achablc  integ¬ 
rity  shine  forth  on  every  page.  This  work  will 
apf>eal  to  friends  of  Man  everywhere. 

In  the  second  grou(j,  dating  from  1939  to 
1953,  we  are  inspired  by  the  courage  of  one 
who  has  relentlessly  refused  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  evil  forces  of  darkest  night,  choosing 


instead  to  exalt  the  Imauty  of  the  day,  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  homeland,  the  sun-drenched  Algerian 
coast  which  has  inspired  these  lines  so  fraught 
with  meaning  for  our  times.  The  modern 
world  has  exiled  Imauty  and  thrown  itself  into 
the  reckless  (uirsuit  of  an  absolute  which  does 
not  and  cannot  exist,  but  the  limits  recognized 
by  the  Greeks  still  exist  and  Nemesis  still 
awaits  those  who  choose  to  ignore  them. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  ()I{la. 

^  Hans  C'arossa.  Reise  zu  den  Elf  Scharfrich- 
tern.  F'rankfurt  a.  M,  Trajanus.  44  pages. 
This  is  a  S(x*cial  (and  limited)  edition  honor¬ 
ing  Hans  C'arossa’s  75th  birthday  (Dec.  15, 
1953).  The  short  story  is  taken  from  C'arossa's 
as  yet  unfinished  work,  Der  Tag  des  fungen 
Arztes,  and  is  a  biographical  account  of  an 
event  which  icmk  ()lace  during  C'arossa’s  early 
practice  as  a  lung  s{)ecialist  in  Passau.  F'ed  up 
with  his  daily  routine  he  “fled”  to  Munich  for 
a  few  days  to  visit,  among  others,  the  Kubarett 
der  elf  Scharfrichter.  I  lere  we  are  introducetl 
to  such  famous  men  of  letters  as  Max  Dauthen 
dey,  I'rank  Wetlekind,  and  I  lanns  von 
(lumpfjcnberg,  who  either  (lerform  on  the 
stage  of  the  cabaret  or  Imlong  to  its  most  hon¬ 
ored  guests. 

Beautifully  told — “Vergangenheit  und  Ge- 
genwart  vcrmischten  sich  in  einem  unbe- 
stimmten  (ilanz  von  Zukunftshoffnungen” — 
the  story  in  all  its  simplicity  and  confessional 
character  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  un¬ 
easiness  of  our  atomic  age:  C'arossa’s  serenity 
amidst  a  generation  that  is  trying  to  find  itself 
is  a  unic|ue  phenomenon  in  CJerman  litera¬ 
ture.  His  acce()tancc  of  Cioethe’s  ideas  on  the 
evolution  of  nature  and  the  organic  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  world  holds  indeed  great  comfort 
for  many  a  reader. 

/.  Michael  Moore 
Columbia  University 

**  Benedetto  Croce.  Aneddoti  di  variu  let- 
teratura.  4  vols.  Bari.  Laterza.  1953,  1953, 
1954,  1954.  viii  (-487  pages-(-5  (dates;  428 
()ages-|-2  (dates;  515  pages-}- 10  (dates;  517 
()ages,  ill.-Vl  I  (dates.  2,500  1,  ea. 

The  CJrand  Old  Man  of  Italian  letters  presents 
in  these  four  volumes  of  essays  the  last  of  his 
collected  works  (65  volumes).  The  oldest  essay 
in  this  collection,  on  the  memoirs  of  the  C»er- 
man  (lainter  Tischlxrin,  was  written  in  1886, 
the  latest,  about  two  (personalities  at  the  court 
of  Julia  Gonzaga  and  the  use  of  the  word 
“umore”  in  cinquccento  Italian,  in  1952.  The 
nearly  two  hundred  articles  range  in  length 
from  one  to  fifty  (printed  pages  and  cover  a 
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wide  selection  of  themes  dealing  mainly  with 
Italian,  es{)ecially  Neafxditan  and  Sicilian,  lit¬ 
erature  and  history  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century. 

Not  all  the  material  offered  is  im|xjrtant  or 
original,  much  is  sheer  cjiiotation,  yet  nothing 
is  without  charm  and  interest.  In  an  academic 
manner,  Oixe’s  style  is  pleasing  and  elegant. 
I  lis  sufx  rhly  edited  essays  contain  an  incred- 
ihle  wealth  of  information,  erudition,  even  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  emlxxly  a  noble — now  dying 
— humanistic  tradition  of  cncyclo[x*dic  knowl¬ 
edge,  catholic  interest,  scholarly  exactness,  and 
literary  grace. 

fohannes  A.  Gacrtncr 
iMjayette  ColUf'c 

^  Christopher  Dawson.  Medieval  Assays. 
New  York.  Sheed  &  VV’ard.  1954.  vii  4  271 
pages.  $f.50. 

These  twelve  essays,  some  old,  some  new,  com¬ 
prise  a  most  lucid  definition  of  the  essential 
unity  of  medieval  culture  and  religion.  Krudile 
and  fxilished,  they  present  in  history,  literature, 
religion,  and  philosophy  the  same  elevating, 
sustaining  view  of  the  sanative,  informing 
pnxess  of  Christian  culture  as  it  passes  in  turn 
through  the  age  of  the  Fathers,  w'hen  Chris¬ 
tianity  lounil  itself  i:i  conflict  with  pagan 
sixiety,  through  the  age  of  the  barbarian  in¬ 
vaders  ujxin  whose  thought  Christianity 
sought  to  imjxise  a  new  ideal,  and  finally  into 
the  age  of  the  Christian-Aristotelian  synthesis. 
This  main  stream  of  ('hristian  culture  as  it 
finds  its  ernlxMliment  in  social  institutions  is 
the  principal  concern  of  this  Ixxik.  Its  thesis 
may  be  stated  in  Dawson’s  own  words:  “It 
the  semibarbarous  society  of  feudal  Furo|X‘ 
could  create  such  a  remarkable  cultural  unity 
under  the  influence  of  ('hristian  ideas,  what 
might  the  modern  world  achieve  with  its  vast 
resources  of  knowledge  and  jxiwer  ... 

I'aul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  (>l(lahoma 

**  Aage  I  )ons. — Altid  at  sparge.  K0lx*nhavn. 

(Jyldeiulal.  1953.  185  pages.  11.75  kr. 
With  these  short  novels  Aage  Dons  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  still  more  securely  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  present-day  Danish  writers.  His  lit¬ 
erary  artistry  is  here  at  its  best,  in  his  mastery 
of  Ixith  theme  and  language;  his  growing  hu¬ 
man  sympathy,  or  rather  the  expression  of 
that  emotional  quality,  held  in  check  in  many 
of  his  earlier  works,  here  finds  a  fuller  and 
richer  unfolding.  I’enetratingly  he  enters  into 
the  inner  life  of  his  characters.  In  selection  of 
theme  he  has  cast  his  net  wide,  hut  the  central 
idea,  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  principal 


story  and  of  the  book  as  well, — Altid  at  spprge 
(“Always  Asking”),  is  the  eternal  quest  of  the 
spirit  of  man  for  the  meaning  of  his  existence. 

Richard  beck 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Concha  F.spina.  Una  novela  de  amor.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Lifesa.  1953.  xv-f-322  pages.  50  ptas. 
In  her  intense,  jxictic  prose,  Concha  Espina 
has  magnificently  interpreted  and  novelized 
“la  pasidn  juvcnil,  robusta  y  germinadora”  of 
Marcelino  Menendez  Palayo  for  his  cousin, 
(xnichita  Pintado,  daughter  of  Agusttn  Pin¬ 
tado,  sea  captain  of  a  montaha  family,  and  An¬ 
dalusian  Maria  Llorca.  The  setting  is  Spain 
and  the  Philippines.  In  Seville,  after  Agustin’s 
untimely  death,  young  Marcelino  met  Ckin- 
chita  and  immediately  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
her.  In  unfolding  his  sad  love  story,  Doha 
(xincha  has  reproduced  tender  letters  and  po¬ 
ems  to  Conchita. 

The  novel  is  prefaced  with  a  penetrating 
Autocritica  and  interlaced  with  characteristic 
sea  descriptions  and  continuing  tribute  to 
Spain  in  the  splendid  Espina  manner.  Such  a 
work  is  a  major  accomplishment  for  any 
novelist.  It  is  especially  so  for  Spain’s  great 
lady  who  for  fourteen  years  has  not  seen  one 
of  the  thousands  of  pages  she  has  written  in 
longhand,  a  tientas. 

Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

^  Lioncllo  Fiumi.  Sul  cuore,  I’ombra.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Marzocco.  1953.  104  pages.  500  1. 
Here  is  an  author  who,  although  enjoying 
fame  in  the  world  at  large,  has  licen  unappre¬ 
ciated  at  home.  In  addition  to  his  previous 
IxKiks  of  poems — Polline,  M ussole,  T uttocuore, 
Sopraviveme,  Stagione  colma — he  has  had  the 
task  of  compiling  many  anthologies,  has  trans¬ 
lated  several  French  and  Spanish  Ixxiks,  anil 
has  been  translated  into  twenty-two  different 
languages.  Finally,  with  this  volume,  awarded 
the  1952  Siracusa  International  Prize  for  Po¬ 
etry  of  half  a  million  lire,  the  judges  ac¬ 
claimed  him  to  be  the  “prince  of  Italian  poets, 
the  greatest  of  all  living  Italian  jxiets,  whose 
works  can  only  be  compared  to  the  works  of 
Leopardi.” 

Estimating  the  merit  of  this  work  and  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  author’s  style  today  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  his  style  and  excellence  in  his  first 
years,  we  find  that  he  has  changed  marvellously 
since  the  publication  of  his  first  Ixxik  in  1914. 
I  le  does  not  write  as  he  did  in  Polline,  in  a 
metaphysical-imagist  vein,  and  the  eroticism 
of  Mussole  which  conveyed  more  or  less  a 
sensory  nostalgia  has  now  the  [xiwer  to  bring 
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forth  a  lyrical  ecstasy.  In  addition,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  consuming  interest  in  human  lieings 
and  a  flair  for  feeling  his  way  past  his  disguise, 
he  has  become  mellowed  and  more  genial  in 
his  manner. 

Umberto  IJ  her  at  ore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

**  ('arlo  Emilio  Cladda.  Novelle  dal  ducato 
in  fiamme.  Firenze.  V'allecchi.  1953.  320 
pages.  900  1. 

Until  last  summer,  when  he  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  the  Premlo  Viareggio,  Ciadda  was 
almost  unknown  even  in  Italy.  The  award  was 
given  on  the  basis  of  the  author’s  opera  omnia, 
but  the  immediate  circumstance  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  new  volume  of  short  stories. 

Ciadda  cannot  be  fitted  into  any  scIkk)!  or 
movement.  At  times  his  style  has  the  dazzling 
virtuosity  of  baroque  ornamentation,  at  times 
it  overwhelms  the  reader  with  its  detailed  anti 
lucid  description  worthy  of  the  lx;st  realistic 
traditions,  and  at  times  it  |X)ssesses  that  will¬ 
ful  obscurantism  so  dear  to  some  writers  of 
contemporary  Italy.  Never  an  easy  author  to 
read,  he  is  full  of  the  unexjiected.  An  engineer 
by  profession,  writing  was  always  a  hobby  for 
him,  and  he  has,  therefore,  remained  free  of 
traditional  literary  attachments.  The  only  con¬ 
stant  element  of  (Jadtla’s  art  is  the  satire  of  the 
middle  classes,  aloof  and  detached  in  appear¬ 
ance  but  deep  and  somewhat  bitter  in  reality. 

This  last  collection  of  14  stories  exhibits 
clearly  all  the  alxivc  traits  and  represents  a 
unitjuc  facet  of  contcm}X)rary  Italian  letters. 

Carlo  L.  Golino 
University  of  California  at  IjOS  Angeles 

**  Jean  Giraudoux.  Pour  Lucrece.  Paris.  CJras 
set.  1953.  197  pages.  375  fr. 

An  important  event  of  the  1953-54  theatrical 
season  in  New  York  was  the  revival  of  Jean 
(liraudoux's  Ondme;  in  Paris  it  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  same  author’s  final  posthumous 
play.  Pour  Lucrece.  Directed  by  Jean-Louis 
Barrault,  the  leading  women’s  roles  were 
played  with  great  effectiveness  by  Madeleine 
Renaud  and  Edwige  Feuillere. 

Cjiraudoux  is  among  the  Ix'st  retellers  of  old 
myths.  He  has  written  an  engaging  modern 
version  of  the  story  of  the  Roman  Lucretia, 
the  emlx)dimcnt  of  feminine  purity.  CJirau- 
doux’s  cleverness  with  dialogue  makes  us  for¬ 
get  the  improbability  of  the  plot,  in  which  the 
impure  woman  makes  the  pure  woman  believe 
that  she  is  no  longer  pure. 

Posthumous  works  tend  to  suffer  from  lack 
of  revision.  Considerable  parts  of  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  this  play  need  a  good  amount 


of  pruning.  Pour  Lucrece  lacks  the  sparkle  of 
(liraudoux’s  Ixst  work,  and  is  inferior  to 
Ondine,  .imphitryon,  and  Siegfried.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  (liraudoux  did  not  live  to  aid 
in  its  stage  jtresentation.  Nevertheless,  Pour 
iMcrece  is  worth  reading  and  seeing. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Okltthoma 

**  Romano  (luardini.  Rainer  Maria  Rilkes 
Deutung  des  Daseins.  Miinchen.  Ktisel. 

1953.  425  pages.  17.50  dm. 

I'or  almost  a  dozen  years  the  ('atholic  theolo¬ 
gian  and  philosopher  (luardini  worked — 
with  necessary  and  umlerstandablc  interrup¬ 
tions — at  his  commentary  which  analyzes  each 
verse  and  almost  each  wonl  of  Rilke’s  Duineser 
Elegien.  The  eminent  ('atholic  scholar  aiul 
thinker — this  reviewer  stresses  the  religious- 
denominational  qualification  quite  intention¬ 
ally — feels  in  the  [xxt,  the  mystique,  an  affinity 
which  no  doubt  exists.  Stressing  the  fact  that 
Rilke  himself  had  declared  his  own  thanatol- 
ogy  and  erotology  to  lx*  the  main  message  of 
the  elegies,  the  ('atholic  thinker  is  Ixnind  to 
find  the  elements  of  (Jrace  and  Salvation  miss¬ 
ing  in  a  [xx'tical  Weltanschauungslehre  which 
is  deficient  in  scholarly  logic.  In  spite  of  all 
mysticism,  (lUardini  fituls  in  Rilke’s  attitude 
the  elements  of  a  Ixginning  defeatist  Bio- 
logisierung  und  Sozialisieritng  des  Daseins. 

Very  interesting  arc  the  author’s  occasional 
critical  remarks:  1  le  admires  Rilke’s  style  but 
finds  it  unique  and  warns  imitators;  the  jxxt 
remains  an  artist  in  language  everywhere  but 
nowhere  must  be  Icxiked  u(x»n  as  a  teacher  of 
style  or  of  (ierman  as  a  language.  The  prolv 
lems  of  Rilke’s  [xrsonality — or  almost  Isctter: 
lack  of  personality — are  cleverly  jx)inted  out 
and  dealt  with  most  tactfully. 

The  Ixxik  received  the  official  Imprimatur 
of  the  Munich  archdicxesc  and  may  therefore 
lx  regarded  as  containing  the  ('hurch  glossary 
to  the  Rilkean  elegies. 

Robert  Rie 
Clark  College 

**  Albert  (iucrard.  Bottle  in  the  Sea.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press. 

1954.  163  pages.  $L5(). 

Bottle  in  the  Sea  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher 
who  analyzes  his  thoughts  alx)ut  the  enigma  of 
death,  solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
conscience.  I  le  recognizes  the  kinship  Ixtwccn 
them  and  those  of  Ixxke,  Montestjuieu,  Vol¬ 
taire,  Hume,  and  (Jiblxm.  He  practices  the 
“know  thyself”  of  the  (Jrcck  philosophy,  and 
defines  himself  as  a  rationalist  within  reason 
“for  there  arc  domains  Ixyond  reason  in  which 
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the  laws  of  thought  lose  their  validity.”  Al¬ 
bert  Gucrard,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  and  shows  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  Cartesian,  claims  that  the  Bible  of 
Mankind  must  include  \.\\c‘  Discourse  on  Meth¬ 
od,  which  was  the  great  campaign  for  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  discipline,  and  is  still  for  us  today  the 
path  of  salvation.  His  method,  therefore,  is 
first  of  all  to  spurn  compromise,  to  reject  any 
sacrifice  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  integ¬ 
rity,  “never  to  accept  anything  as  right  unless 
he  feels  it  clearly  and  evidently  to  l)e  such.” 
But  at  the  same  time  he  strives  patiently  for 
constant,  finely  shaded  dispassionate  adjust¬ 
ment.  In  writing  this  b<K)k,  All)ert  Ciucrard 
may  very  well  have  Iteen  inspired  by  Renan’s 
question:  “What  shall  they  live  by,  who  come 
after  us?”  which  he  answers  with  this  his 
philosophic  testament,  ending  with  these 
words: 

Son  navire  cst  coul^,  sa  vie  est  r^voluc. 

II  jette  la  l><>utcillc  a  la  mcr,  ct  value 
I-c$  jours  tie  I'avcnir  ijui  jxjur  lui  sont  venus. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Eark^  College 
I 

**  Nicolai  Hartmann.  Asthettk,.  lierlin.  De 
Ciruyter.  195?.  xi  j  477  pages.  34  dm. 
'I'his  serene  work  w'as  written  during  the  de¬ 
struction  and  conquest  of  Berlin,  and  was 
published  alter  the  philosopher’s  death.  There 
is  no  finer  systematic  treatise  on  aesthetics. 
And  it  is  like  a  bridge  spanning  the  ontolog¬ 
ical  and  ethical  works  of  the  author.  From  his 
ontology  he  applies  the  insight  into  levels 
of  Being  to  the  analysis  of  the  work  of  art  and 
of  the  acts  of  intuition,  enjoyment,  and  taste; 
from  his  ethics  he  brings  the  richness  of  moral- 
|)ersonal  values.  Both  the  levels  of  Being  and 
the  value-tensions  of  life  are  shown  to  be  pre¬ 
conditions  of  their  ap|xfarance  in  the  world 
taken  as  aesthetic  sjiectacle — which  aesthetic 
world  is  wider  than  the  arts,  founding  and  in¬ 
cluding  them;  Beauty  also  appears  in  nature, 
in  life,  and  in  the  changing  historical  values. 
One  of  the  most  significant  and  rewarding 
IxKiks  in  the  field. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Okjiahoma 

**  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Flierhard  von 
Bodenhausen.  liriefe  der  Freundschaft. 
Diisseldorf.  Diedcrichs.  1953.  274  pages. 
15  dm. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  since  Hofmannsthal’s 
death  his  work  and  his  cultural  significance  are 
steadily  growing.  While  1  lerlicrt  Steiner’s 
carefully  prepared  edition  collects  the  many 
variations,  fragments,  and  essays  of  the  great 


Austrian  poet,  a  number  of  important  letter- 
exchanges  with  his  literary  friends  are  now 
also  being  separately  published.  His  corre- 
s|X)ndcnce  with  Baron  Fbcrhard  von  Boden¬ 
hausen,  a  German  art-scholar,  who  later  be¬ 
came  an  industrialist  in  the  Krupp  concern, 
reflects  one  of  the  dee{x;st  friendships  of  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  manh(K)d.  It  starts  in  1897,  when 
Bodenhausen  was  still  one  of  the  editors  of 
Pan,  a  literary  fieriodical  of  (lerman.Symlx)!- 
ism,  and  extencls  over  twenty  years  to  Boden- 
hausen’s  premature  death  in  1918.  As  in  many 
other  Hofmannsthal  letters  there  is  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  very  sensitive  feeling.  He 
found  in  the  (Jerman  nobleman — in  spite  of 
basic  differences — an  understanding,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  and  highly  conservative  friend.  I  lof- 
mannsthal  Uxik  a  jxjsitive  stand  in  these  let¬ 
ters  on  the  cultural  values  of  the  l)etter  CJer- 
many,  although  he  always  remained  a  strong 
adversary  of  the  Anschluss.  His  versatile  per¬ 
sonality  as  a  creative  writer  in  drama  and  mys¬ 
tery-play,  in  o|X‘ra-librcttos  and  cultural  essays 
is  revealed  partly  in  Bodenhausen’s  fine  con¬ 
structive  criticism  and  analysis. 

The  edition  is  excellently  printed  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  annotated  by  Botlenhauscn’s 
widow.  It  is  a  fine  monument  to  the  unique 
friendship  of  the  Austrian  jxict  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  scholar.  Walter  II.  Perl 

Marshall  College 

Roliert  M.  Hutchins.  The  University  of 

Utopia.  Chicago,  111.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  1953.  ix  -f-  103  pages.  $2.50. 

In  these  four  lectures  for  the  Walgreen  F'oun- 
dation,  Hutchins  discusses  four  major  prob¬ 
lems  in  education  and  in  stxiety:  Industriali¬ 
zation,  Specialization,  Philosophical  Diversity, 
Social  and  Political  Conformity.  Fnforced  con¬ 
formity  (hundred-pcr-centism,  the  American 
way-of-life)  is  totalitarian  tyranny.  We  can  be 
saved  from  that  peril  only  by  safeguarding  our 
intellectual  freedom:  acts  only,  not  thoughts 
or  opinions,  can  fall  under  the  law.  Utopia, 
as  Hutchins  uses  the  term,  is  Ixjth  a  satire  and 
a  promise:  Utopia  and  America  seem  at  present 
poles  asunder;  yet  they  are  fundamentally  one 
and  the  same. 

Hutchins  is  a  paradox:  an  administrator 
with  a  long  and  successful  record  who  has 
miraculously  preserved  the  freedom  of  his 
thought  and  the  freshness  of  his  speech.  He 
attained  and  maintained  his  anomalous  prom¬ 
inence  through  a  unitjue  combination  of  high 
seriousness,  brilliance,  and  gixid  humor.  This 
little  lxx)k  is  the  crystallization  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  rich  cxjicriencc.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 
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**  Eyvind  Johnson.  Romantisf^  beriittelse. 

Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1953.  500  pages. 
19.50  kr. 

Only  the  skilful  hand  of  a  novelist  of  John¬ 
son’s  stature  can  do  justice  to  the  technique  of 
alternating  the  present  (early  1950’s)  with  the 
retrospective  past  (1920’s),  and  precisely  this 
is  done  most  effectively  in  Romantisk,  beriit- 
telse.  Author  Yngve  Garans  and  his  relatives 
and  friends  are  seen  in  their  present  haunts 
in  southern  Switzerland  and  northern  Italy  of 
the  present  day  and  in  the  Paris  and  Berlin  of 
the  years  immediately  following  World  W’ar  I. 
But  Johnson’s  milieu,  however  well  described, 
is  less  significant  than  his  brilliant  treatment 
of  the  maturing  of  a  young  author.  Romantisl^ 
beriittelse  is  one  of  the  most  important  fictional 
case  studies  that  have  been  written  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  twentieth  century  literature. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  oj  Kentucl{y  libraries 

Hermann  Kesten.  Meine  Freunde  die 

Poeten.  Wien.  Donau.  1953.  249  pages. 

12.80  dm. 

Far  from  offering  anecdotal  trivia,  these  nine¬ 
teen  Dichterbildnisse  are  a  versatile  writer’s 
vivid  and  perceptive  pen  portraits  of  some  em¬ 
inent  literary  contemporaries  whom  he  has 
known  personally.  Not  all  of  these  sketches — 
most  of  which  have  previously  appeared  else¬ 
where — are  full-length  portraits;  the  essay  on 
Heinrich  Mann  consists  mainly  of  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Henri  Quatre  novels,  and  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal  is  viewed  as  the  author  of 
Andreas  and  the  corresfxmdence  with  Stefan 
George.  But  most  of  the  essays,  written  in  the 
easy,  fluent  style  of  memoirs  and  arranged 
chronologically  from  H.  Mann  (b.  1871)  to 
Irmgard  Keun  (b.  1909),  present  a  fresh  view¬ 
point  and  impart  many  new  insights;  even 
the  illustrations  in  the  book  are  not  those 
commonly  found  in  histories.  That  this  work 
comes  from  the  heart  is  especially  evident  in 
the  long  and  affectionate  appraisal  of  Joseph 
Roth.  Calling  himself  a  Kunstfreund  and 
Schwdrmer  rather  than  a  Kunstruhter,  Kes¬ 
ten  says  modestly:  “Es  ist  so  schwer,  Zeitge- 
nossen  gerecht  zu  werden.”  In  these  informed 
and  evocative  essays  he  has  made  a  valiant  and 
laudable  attempt. 

Harry  7.ohn 
Hrandeis  University 

^  Herbert  Liithy.  Fran/^reichs  Uhren  gehen 

anders.  Zurich.  Europa.  1954.  355  pages. 

15.80  Sw.  fr. 

French  clocks  keep  their  own  time,  liecause 
France  is  a  distinct  and  irreducible  personal¬ 


ity.  If  this  were  the  central  idea  of  the  book, 
it  might  be  easily  controverted.  According  to 
the  French,  it  is  England  and  Germany  who 
do  not  keep  the  right  time,  and  Uith  have  an 
excessive  sense  of  their  personalities.  But  apart 
from  this  romantic  conception  of  history 
(Michelet’s),  the  book  is  the  most  valuable 
study  of  French  conditions  in  many  years. 

France  “keeps  a  different  time,’’  alx)ve  all, 
because  she  remains  attached  to  individualism, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  committed  to  col¬ 
lectivism.  Unfortunately,  French  individual¬ 
ism  is  not  “sturdy”  or  “rugged.”  It  has  become 
the  universal  mutual  protection  of  small  vest¬ 
ed  interests.  The  result  is  a  deplorable  eco¬ 
nomic  Malthusianism.  Stagnation  at  home, 
loss  of  influence  abroad. 

Four  parts:  the  essential  structure,  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Third  (petit  bourgeois)  Republic 
(Queuille  and  Laniel),  F'rance  Overseas,  the 
European  Union.  Liithy  presents  very  clearly 
the  case  for  and  against  De  Gaulle  and  the 
Communists.  His  ideal  is  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  with  Ixnharingia 
as  the  center  and  mediator:  the  spirit  of  his 
heroes,  Monnet,  Schumann,  Adenauer.  It  is 
possible  to  disagree  with  his  conclusions.  But 
what  counts  in  the  book  is  its  rich  information, 
its  philosophical  breadth,  its  cogency,  its  bal¬ 
ance;  the  whole  admirably  fused  in  a  style 
which  is  lucid  and  vigorous,  epigrammatic 
without  wisecracks,  impressive  without  elo¬ 
quence.  Unfortunately,  the  work  could  hardly 
be  popular  in  America,  where  it  is  most  need¬ 
ed.  It  presupposes  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  French  affairs  which  we  do  not  [K)ssess. 
(We  know  far  too  much  that  is  not  so.)  And 
it  has  a  freedom  from  ideological  bias  that  we 
have  not  attained,  or  rather  that  we  have  re¬ 
jected. 

Albert  Cuerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

**  Josef  Marschall.  Schritt  im  Unendlichen. 

Wien.  Donau.  1953.  102  pages. 

Marschall’s  third  volume  of  poetry  within  the 
last  four  years  is  grouped  in  six  cycles.  'Hie 
first  three  (“Ich  selbst,”  “Die  I^liensbiihne,” 
“Gesange  an  das  I^ben”)  are  largely  biograph¬ 
ical.  It  follows  “Das  Mythische.”  The  last  two 
(“Arkadien  am  Steppenrand,”  “Das  Winzer- 
jahr”)  deal  with  scenes  and  aspects  of  Mar- 
schall’s  native  lantl,  the  bucolic  countryside  of 
Eastern  Austria  where  it  gradually  turns  into 
the  Hungarian  plains. 

Again,  Marschall  proves  to  lie  a  master  of 
the  language.  1  le  is  acutely  aware  of  its  color 
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and  sound.  Rhythm  and  rhyme  arc  likewise 
handled  with  rare  {tcrfection  ranging  from  the 
1  lomeric  to  conventional  verse.  I’here  is  noth¬ 
ing  overly  intellectual  or  abstract  in  his  po¬ 
etry;  instead  it  is  realistic,  and  of  an  earthy 
(juality,  Keller-like  in  its  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness,  and  often  having  a  gentle  touch  of  genu¬ 
ine  humor.  Marschall’s  devout  love  of  nature 
found  a  fitting  expression  in  a  unique  poetry 
version  of  a  Wimerjahr  in  the  Weingebirg 
depicting  in  minute  detail  each  activity  in  that 
region  month  by  month.  This  is  lyrical  //r/- 
matf^unst  at  its  best.  On  the  tragic  side,  and 
|)erhaps  most  timely  and  gripping,  are  those 
{Kxins  dealing  with  .Marschall’s  captivity  in 
Russia.  Here  it  was  the  ever  comforting  pres¬ 
ence  of  nature  that  helfxrd  him  overcome  the 
misery  of  camp  life.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  real¬ 
ism,  in  Schritt  im  Uncndlichen  .Marschall 
leads  us  one  “step”  further  into  the  realm  of 
the  “infinite” — the  infinite  of  our  own  eter¬ 
nal  human  values. 

/.  Michael  Moore 
Columbia  University 

^  Zenta  .Maurina.  Denn  das  Wagnis  ist 
schbn.  .Mcmmingcn/Allgau.  Dietrich. 
1953.  585  pages.  13.80  dm. 

Readers  of  Die  weite  Fahrt  will  also  deeply 
enjoy  this  continuation  of  the  Ixttish  writer’s 
remarkable  autobiography  which  covers  her 
life  from  1922  to  1940.  Now  an  exile  at  Upp¬ 
sala,  from  childhcxnl  crippled  and  weak  in 
Ixnly  but  sound  and  strong  in  spirit,  Zenta 
Maurina  descril>es  her  Wagnis,  her  attempt  to 
live  the  life  of  the  spirit  in  an  essentially  hos¬ 
tile  and  brutish  world,  one  composed  of  col¬ 
leagues  as  well  as  coachmen,  professors  as  well 
as  landladies.  In  her  struggle  against  over¬ 
whelming  oilds  to  obtain  an  education  and, 
alxjve  all,  llerzensbildung,  she  was  sustained 
by  a  true  humanist's  unt|uenchable  faith  and 
enthusiasm  in  addition  to  the  love  of  a  few 
faithful  friends.  I  low  the  author  overcame  nu¬ 
merous  obstacles  to  attain  the  first  dtKtorate 
in  philology  and  literature  awarded  by  the 
University  of  Riga  is  a  most  inspiring  and  mov¬ 
ing  story. 

Zenta  Maurina  outlines  her  intellectual 
Wahlvcru’andtschajt  and  her  jiersonal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  men  like  )anis  Akuraters,  Zili- 
7.an  Briedis,  )anis  Rainis,  Romain  Rolland, 
and  I'riedrich  (iundolf;  among  her  other  com- 
pagnons  de  route  have  lieen  Dante,  Dostoev¬ 
sky,  and  Alexander  Blok.  She  gives  us  a  fine 
picture  of  little-known  Latvia,  its  people,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  literature,  as  well  as  sensitive  impres¬ 
sions  of  I  leidelberg,  V^ienna,  Paris,  Italy,  Lith¬ 
uania,  and  Finland. 


One  reads  this  wise  and  iK'autiful  book  with 
growing  admiration  and  affection  for  a  cou¬ 
rageous  human  being  in  whose  spirit  {xietry 
dwells,  and  is  reminded  of  Goethe’s  words 
“Alle  menschlichen  (iebrechen  siihnct  reine 
Menschlichkeit.” 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  U ni verst ty 

^  Czeslaw  Milosz.  La  prise  du  pouvoir. 

Paris.  Ciallimard.  1953.  291  pages.  500  fr. 

- La  pensee  captive.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1953.  335  pages.  650  fr. 

These  two  Ixxiks  may  and  must  lx-  considered 
as  one:  one  in  spirit,  different  in  technique. 
Im  prise  du  pouvoir  is  called  a  novel;  it  is  a 
series  of  narrative  sketches:  the  crushing  of  the 
insurrection  in  Warsaw,  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  armies,  the  seizure  of  power  by  a  pro- 
Communist  coalition.  La  pensee  captive  is  a 
series  of  essays,  the  Ixst  of  them  searching 
(anonymous)  psychological  |xjrtraits.  The 
problem  is  the  same.  Milosz  is  a  poet.  The  man 
of  letters  may  count  himself  a  leftist  in  his 
political  sympathies,  like  Hugo  or  France;  but 
the  very  nature  of  his  work  makes  him  a  tra¬ 
ditionalist.  Even  when  he  relxls  against  cer¬ 
tain  traditions,  his  language  is  a  link  with  the 
past.  He  is  an  heir.  His  public  are  those  who 
can  appreciate — through  a  liberal  education — 
traditional  values.  Hence  a  secret  sympathy, 
which  may  lx  tinged  with  exasjxration,  for  the 
other  vested  interests:  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  religious.  Milosz  tried  honestly  to  co- 
ojxrate  with  the  Communist-led  coalition:  He 
had  to  give  it  up. 

Milosz  is  clear-sighted  as  well  as  talented, 
and  his  books  are  a  joy  to  thinkers  and  artists 
alike.  What  he  condemns,  apart  from  any 
ideology,  is  totalitarianism  im^xised  by  force: 
the  Inquisition,  the  conquest  of  the  Indies  by 
Spain,  the  Jacobine  terror  (how  brief,  how 
mild,  by  modern  standards!).  Hitler,  Franco, 
Stalin.  On  the  material  side,  the  liooks  are  lull 
of  admissions,  conscious  or  not,  willing  or  re¬ 
luctant.  But  success,  present  or  future,  does  not 
justify  the  method.  Admit — as  .Milosz  docs — 
that  certain  Baltic  peasants  were  chauvinistic, 
greedy,  superstitious:  this  was  no  reason  to 
crush  them  out  of  existence.  (In  some  cases, 
like  the  Chouans  in  France,  the  minorities  may 
resort  to  violence,  and  their  suppression  is  an 
act  of  war.)  Plus  fait  douceur  que  violence. 
“Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  kulak  m  live”  is  no  less 
wrong  than  ‘Thou  shalt  not  sc  cr  a  Commun¬ 
ist  to  live.” 

The  IxKiks,  admirably  composed,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  admirable  French:  As  the  author 
is  one  of  the  three  translators,  I  must  take 
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it  that  his  thought  was  not  betrayed.  We  need 
these  works  in  English.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Cesare  Pavese.  Feria  d’agosto.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1953.  286  pages.  1,500  1. 

This  is  the  only  collection  of  Pavese’s  short 
stories.  When  it  first  appeared  in  1946  it  was 
almost  overlooked.  The  second  edition  (num¬ 
ber  56  in  Einaudi’s  beautifully  printed  7  co- 
ralli  collection)  has  by  now,  no  doubt,  at¬ 
tracted  widespreatl  attention  and  elicited  richly 
deserved  praise.  Feria  d’agosto  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  current  Italian  prose  renaissance.  It  is 
not  only  an  inventory  of  Pavese’s  themes,  it  is 
also  a  m9nument  to  his  narrative  talent  which 
overwhelms  through  its  quiet  sensitivity. 

Hugh  IV.  Treadwell 
Norman,  0/(la. 

Guido  Piovene.  l)e  America.  Milano.  Gar- 
zanti.  1953.  xxii  -f"  *523  pages  -|-  28  plates. 
2,000  1. 

This  long  series  of  interesting  articles  alx)ut 
the  United  States  was  written  in  1951-52  for 
the  daily  Italian  newspaper  //  Corriere  della 
Sera.  The  author,  one  of  the  most  gifted  nov¬ 
elists  of  Italy  at  the  present  time,  describes  in 
it,  with  objectivity  and  insight,  the  w'orkings 
of  a  nation  whose  forces  are,  according  to  him, 
“irresistible.”  Piovene,  as  a  critic  who  observes 
American  society  liehind  its  day-by-day  fluc¬ 
tuations,  has  in  these  essays  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  permanent  realities  of  the  United 
States.  His  diagnosis  and  interpretation  of 
American  civilization  are  rewarding  in  com¬ 
parison  with  many  superficial  attempts  that 
have  been  made  recently  by  other  European 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  book  has  an 
intelligent  introduction  and  is  illustrated. 

Guelfo  A.  Frulla 
Yale  University 

**  Rachel  de  Queiroz.  iMmpiao.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Olympio.  1953.  142  pages.  Cr.  50$. 
Already  one  of  the  best  known  novelists  of 
Brazil  and  the  writer  of  a  weekly  column  in 
the  most  widely  read  Brazilian  magazine  ( O 
Cruzeiro),  the  Cearense  Rachel  de  Queiroz 
has  now  made  her  first  venture  into  drama. 
In  five  quadros  she  deals  with  the  life  of  the 
most  famous  of  all  cangaceiros  (bandits)  of 
the  Nordeste,  Virgulino  Ferreira  or  "iMm- 
pido,"  and  his  mistress-companion  Maria  Bo- 
nito.  In  accordance  with  the  author’s  theories, 
the  language  is  simple  and  popular,  without 
being  loaded  with  the  solecisms  and  vulgarisms 
normally  found  in  works  dealing  with  the 


Brazilian  sertao.  The  dialogue  attains  an  ar¬ 
tistic  and  almost  classical  simplicity  in  its 
avoidance  of  vulgar  or  artificially  refined 
speech.  The  pictures  of  the  cangaceiro  are 
largely  historical  with  no  glorification  of  Lam- 
piao.  After  Maria  Bonita  abandons  her  shoe¬ 
maker-husband  to  join  Virgulino,  he  attempts 
to  make  peace  with  the  Interventor  of  Pernam¬ 
buco.  When  he  fails  in  this,  Lampi.lo  sjx-nds 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  continual  struggle 
against  the  police  and  memlx-rs  of  his  own 
band.  He  is  the  victim  of  his  own  reputation, 
pride,  and  disguised  fears.  Unlike  Maria  Bo¬ 
nita  he  has  no  consciousness  of  guilt  for  his 
many  deeds  of  violence.  The  death  of  the 
cangaceiros  is  their  inevitable  fate. 

iMurence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

^  Benno  Reifenlierg.  Lichte  Schatten.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.  Societ.'its-Verlag.  1953.  xi  -|- 
556  pages  -|-  2  plates. 

Benno  Riefenbcrg,  long  time  Parisian  corre¬ 
spondent  and  since  1920  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  Ixiard  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  pub¬ 
lishes  here  a  collection  of  his  essays  and  lectures 
on  literary  topics,  and  pajiers  about  art.  Lichte 
Schatten  goes  back  to  Schiller’s  stage  direction 
in  Wilhelm  Tell:  “Schatten  von  Wolken 
laufen  fiber  die  Biihne.”  At  first  the  reader  is 
surprised  at  the  wide  scope  of  Reifenberg’s  in¬ 
terest.  The  “Studien  in  Dcutsch”  for  instance, 
deal  with  Grillparzer,  Clemens  Brentano,  Stif- 
ter’s  Nachsommer,  I  lauff’s  Mdrchen,  Roseg- 
ger,  Hebei,  Rudolf  Ci.  Binding,  Joseph  Roth. 
And  the  critical  findings  of  Benno  Reifenlx-rg 
are  combined  in  the  last  essay  of  this  section, 
“Zur  Literatur  unserer  Tage.”  “Aus  anderen 
Sprachen”  discusses  Stendhal  and  Multatuli, 
James  Joyce  and  Thomas  Wolfe,  Strindberg 
and  Andersen,  Gide  and  ('laudel,  and  Julien 
Green.  I3ut  there  is  still  more  in  this  IxKik: 
refxjrts,  papers,  and  essays.  The  author  admits 
that  at  first  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  enjoy 
Stifter’s  Nachsommer.  Then  he  offers  notes 
from  his  diary  which  show,  at  the  end,  how  en¬ 
thusiastic  he  is  about  his  discovery.  Thus,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  read  this  Nnik. 

Fredericl(  I^hner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Arbol  de  pdlvora.  Mexico. 
1953.  133  pages.  $9  m/mex. 

- El  suicida.  Mexico.  1954.  Tezontle. 

138  pages.  $7  m/mex. 

Tfie  first  lxx)k,  printed  privately  in  1953  and 
distributed  in  1954,  brings  us  anecdotes,  recol¬ 
lections,  observations,  and  comments  on  past 
events  by  the  master  of  Mexican  prose.  Several 
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“(Ircatn  sequences”  and  the  whimsical  and  ab¬ 
surd  “('anto  del  Halibut”  at  the  end  of  the 
lKK>k  remind  us  that  some  of  it  was  written  at  a 
time  when  the  Surrealist  influence  was  strong. 
Even  dreams  and  their  analysis  are  for  Reyes 
an  cxcasion  not  for  dramatic  display  but  for 
ironical  and  intellectual  analysis  of  literary 
styles  and  the  human  weaknesses  they  betray. 

'Htc  second  short  lxK)k  of  essays  dates  back 
to  the  Kuro|)can  [xriod  in  the  life  of  Alfonso 
Reyes  and  [xiints  out  the  link  Itetween  philoso¬ 
phy  and  literature  in  his  work.  TTie  style  is,  as 
usual,  [xilished,  the  expression  felicitous  and 
unexfxrcted.  The  materials  are  heterogene¬ 
ous,  an<l  we  feel  compelled  to  admire  the  vir¬ 
tuosity  of  an  author  capable  of  wandering 
from  Plato  to  Wagner  and  then  back  to  Tirso 
<lc  Molina  by  following  the  Ariadne  thread 
of  his  analytical — and  poetic — intelligence. 

Manuel  Duran 
Smith  College 

**  Stephen  Slander.  The  Deftructive  Ele¬ 
ment.  Philadelphia.  Saifer.  1953.  284  pages. 
$3.50. 

ITiis  seems  the  right  time  for  a  reprint  of 
Sfx-nder’s  criticpie  of  modern  literature,  first 
published  in  1935.  The  Destructive  Element 
reflected  the  stxial  and  [mlitical  concerns  of 
the  criticism  of  the  fseriod  in  which  it  ap- 
(x-ared,  but  it  is  not  limited  by  dogmatic  ad¬ 
herence  to  any  one  set  of  ideas.  The  criticism 
that  followed  this  period  of  the  Thirties  effec¬ 
tively  dis|x)scd  of  the  concept  of  the  critic  as 
judging  art  from  a  specific  moral  or  political 
creed,  but  Sj^ender’s  lxx)k,  not  having  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  an  extra-aesthetic  bias,  though  ob¬ 
scured  for  a  time,  re -emerges  as  interesting  and 
useful  now  that  the  trend  is  again  away  from 
the  purely  aesthetic,  and  back  toward  some¬ 
thing  like  bis  original  jxisition.  “I  am  commit¬ 
tal  then  to  a  theory  of  communication:  that  the 
[xxrt  is  not  dealing  in  purely  aesthetic  values, 
but  that  he  is  communicating  an  experience  of 
life  which  is  outside  his  own  |>crsonal  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  ]r. 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

Emanuel  Stickcll>erger.  Vier  Novellen. 
Basel.  Schwalx.  1954.  127  pages.  5.50 
Sw.  fr. 

TEese  four  stories  (“Ferrantes  Cast,”  “Der 
Spiiher  im  Eskorial,”  ‘‘Inimicos  vestros  dili- 
gite,”  "Der  Papst  als  Brautwrrlier”)  present  a 
Swiss  novelist  who  had  already  begun  to  pub¬ 
lish  novels,  |xx-ms,  and  short  stories  in  1919, 

I  lis  name  is  mentioned  and  praised  in  almost 
all  histories  of  literature  dealing  with  the  trends 


and  personalities  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Emanuel  Stickelberger,  born  in  Basel, 
bas  written  a  long  series  of  historical  novels 
continuing  the  work  of  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer.  These  novels  discuss,  for  instance, 
Zwingli  and  Holbein.  And  these  discussions 
arc  closer  to  historical  truth  than  the  historical 
fiction  presented  by  some  better  known  of  his 
contemporaries. 

TTic  historical  background  of  the  first  story 
shows  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century;  the  second 
story  tells  of  the  fight  for  independence  lic- 
tween  the  Netherlands  and  Spain;  the  third 
deals  with  a  young  man  and  the  Swiss  guard  in 
Rome.  In  the  last  story,  during  the  fight  of  the 
two  popes,  we  see  one  of  them  busy  bringing 
two  lovers  together.  Emanuel  Stickelberger 
had  already  published  this  historical  anecdote 
in  1922.  It  is  republished  here  to  celebrate  the 
author’s  seventieth  birthday.  The  four  stories 
are  well  written  and  moving.  The  book  is 
nicely  edited  and  printed;  and  it  is  worthwhile 
to  discover  or  just  to  read  this  novelist. 

A  short  introduction  by  Julius  Schwabc  de¬ 
scribes  the  author  with  great  sympathy. 

Erederic\  I^hner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Dylan  Thomas.  T he  Doctor  and  the  Devils. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1953.  138 
pages.  $2.50. 

From  a  story  by  Donald  Taylor,  based  on  the 
character  of  Dr.  Knox,  the  nineteenth  century 
Edinburgh  anatomist  who  was  supplied  with 
bodies  by  tbe  murderers  Burke  and  Hare,  the 
late  Dylan  Thomas  wrote  a  movie  script  of 
unusual  interest.  Horror  stalks  the  pages  of  this 
macabre  tale.  Sordid  characters  lurch  drunk- 
enly,  hopelessly  through  the  squalor  of  their 
surroundings.  Yet  the  whole  scene  is  dominat¬ 
ed  by  the  striking  figure  of  the  coldly  brilliant 
anatomist  with  his  ruthless  ambition  that  med¬ 
ical  science  be  served  at  all  costs.  Here  is  tra¬ 
gedy  incisively  portrayed  in  individual  char¬ 
acters;  here  are  compassion,  degradation,  and 
pure  suspense.  And  here,  above  all,  is  jxjetry  in 
the  rich,  true-toned  word  magic  of  a  great  poet. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Paul  Tillich.  Ijove,  Power,  and  fustice. 
New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1954. 
viii  -f-  127  pages.  $2.50. 

TTiis  book  stands  out  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
discussions  of  the  meaning  of  love,  power,  and 
justice,  grounded  in  CJod  and  effectual  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  persons,  of  social  groups, 
and  of  man  and  Gtxl.  Chapter  One  is  a  critical 
introduction  to  the  problems  and  ambiguities 
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common  in  discussions  of  these  three  itieas  and 
their  relations  to  each  other.  Chapters  Two  to 
Four  give  a  lucid  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
these  concepts,  showing  their  interrelation  and 
“the  common  root  in  the  nature  of  lx*ing  it¬ 
self.”  The  next  two  chapters  indicate  some  of 
the  ethical  implications  and  applications  of 
these  concepts  in  personal  and  group  relations. 
The  final  chapter  shows  the  “source”  of  love, 
power  and  justice  in  Cod  and  the  significance 
of  these  in  the  “holy  community.” 

/.  C.layton  Feather 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Kurt  Tucholsky.  Und  iiherhaupt  .  .  .  . 
Mary  Cerold-Tucholsky,  ed.  I  lamhurg. 
Rowohlt.  1953.  375  pages.  12.50  dm. 

The  trend  toward  restoration,  the  return  to  the 
pre-Hitler  period  in  postwar  Clermany,  has 
brought,  together  with  some  dubious  hack- 
slitling,  many  an  interesting  revival.  Not  only 
is  the  right  wing  Stahlhelm,  “association  of 
front  soldiers,”  celebrating  frdhliche  Urstdnd: 
The  admonishers  who,  during  the  Weimar 
Republic,  took  a  determined  stand  against  the 
spirit  of  reaction  and  narrow  nationalism,  are 
cither  back  in  print,  or  Ixulily  returned  from 
exile.  Die  Welthiihne  and  Das  Tagebuch  no 
longer  exist;  but  their  essence  is  embodied  in 
the  largely  anthological  works  of  Tucholsky, 
Mehring,  and  1  filler,  again  available  at  lx>ok- 
storcs  after  a  long  ban  and,  we  are  tobl,  their 
sales  are  not  too  disappointing. 

Tucholsky,  who  under  the  pseudonyms  of 
Theobald  Tiger,  Kaspar  Hauser,  Ignaz  Wro- 
bel,  and  Peter  Panter,  was  Germany’s  greatest 
satirist  and  social  critic  of  the  “Ix-tween  the 
wars”  years,  would  be  only  sixty-odd  years  old 
today  had  he  not  committed  suicide  in  1935,  in 
Sweden,  utterly  des|ierate  over  the  fate  he 
knew  was  in  store  for  Germany  and  the  free 
world.  The  present  volume  of  collected  articles, 
poems,  anecdotes,  essays,  aphorisms,  etc.,  is 
the  fourth  of  such  |X)sthumous  offerings  (pre¬ 
viously  published:  Grttss  nach  vorn,  Na  und? 
and  Zu’ischen  Gestern  und  Morgen).  Once 
again,  we  are  impressed — and  not  a  little  dis- 
turlxd — by  the  utter  timeliness  of  Tucholsky’s 
writings,  for  his  targets  have  remained  as  alive 
(or  immovable)  as  his  wit  (and  moving  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  individual  freedom  and  so¬ 
cial  justice). 

Walter  .Mehring  has  authored  a  congenial 
postscriptum. 

E.  E.  N. 

Karl  V’ennberg.  DH^ter  1944  1949.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1953.  24H  [)ages.  14.50  kr. 
This  volume  consists  of  three  collections  of 


verse  published  by  Vcnnlxrg  during  the  1940’s, 
viz.,  Halmfacft^la  ( 1944),  Tiderakning  ( 1945), 
and  Fisk^fdrd  ( 1949),  but  his  first  (Hymn  oeh 
hunger)  and  latest  books  ( Gtatukprsning) 
were  not  included.  In  each  group  of  |X)ems 
V'ennberg’s  grave  reflections  on  the  unknown, 
the  fearful  {xiwers  that  control  man’s  emotions 
and  destiny  are  the  principal  themes.  The 
loneliness  of  man  and  the  transitory  charac¬ 
ter  of  life  are  thoughts  to  which  V’ennlxrg 
constantly  returns.  He  is  a  provocative,  often 
moving  poet  who  demands  several  readings 
from  anyone  who  would  know  him  well. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbrarics 

**  Tarjei  V’esaas.  Vindane.  f)s!o.  Gyldendal 

Norsk.  1953.  253  pages. 

This  notable  collection  of  short  stories  won 
first  place,  and  the  tlesignatu)n  “Euro|ie’s  Rest 
Book  1952,”  in  the  international  comjTetition 
sponsored  that  year  by  the  Italian  weekly 
IJEuropeo,  in  coojteration  with  the  communal 
authorities  of  Venice  and  a  numlxr  of  other 
European  weeklies.  A  worthy  prize-winner, 
the  collection  contains  thirteen  stories,  all  of 
them  characterized  by  narrative  excellence, 
brilliant  style,  and  deep  insight,  which  have 
earned  for  the  author  a  place  of  honor  among 
the  foremost  Norwegian  writers  of  the  day. 
Published  simultaneously  in  Swedish  and  Dan¬ 
ish,  the  collection,  which  is  already  in  its 
fourth  printing  in  Norway,  will  shortly  apfiear 
in  Italian,  French,  and  CJerman  translations. 

Richard  Heck 
University  of  North  Dakota 

Werner  Warsinsky.  Kimmerische  Fahrt. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1953. 

286  pages  12.50  dm. 

This  unusual  first  “novel”  was  selected  last 
year  for  the  newly  created  “Eurofxan  Literary 
Prize.”  It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  writing,  full 
of  imaginative  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unforgettable  for  its  implicit  message  on  the 
other.  'Ehe  substance  and  atmosphere,  at  once 
intensely  real  and  unreal,  enthrall  the  reader’s 
{lerception  but  defy  his  rational  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Solxrly  stated,  we  witness  a  war  cas¬ 
ualty’s  gripping  struggle  with  the  problem  of 
regaining  his  lost  memory  and  thereby  his 
identity,  a  problem  which  ap{H-ars  to  become 
solved  and  yet  remains  unsolved.  The  whole 
process,  with  its  partly  lucid  and  partly 
shadowy  interplay  of  dream  and  reality. 
Netherworld  and  Here,  is  presented  through 
the  victim’s  own  tortured  mind.  As  a  result  it 
has,  notwithstanding  its  highly  symbolical 
nature,  the  immense  emotional  appeal  of  per- 
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sonal  tragedy.  Indeed,  the  central  character 
dies  a  mentally  confused  human  being,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  horror  of  recent  experiences.  Yet, 
in  his  own  twilight  existence  between  life  and 
death  he  has  attained  something  precious, 
namely,  purity  of  heart  and  with  it  a  childlike 
happiness  over  the  joyous  recognition  that  life 
is  Ixtautiful. 

“Ixst  we  forget!”  That  is  what  we  feel  to 
be  the  reminder  that  rings  out  from  this  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  human  tragedy  of  recent  years. 
Not  to  salvage  a  smug  and  contented  life,  but 
the  determination  to  cross  the  bridge — a  domi¬ 
nant  symlxjl  of  the  book — to  our  genuinely 
human  selves,  that  must  Ik  our  inmost  con¬ 
cern  if  life  is  to  be  worth  living. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Josef  WeinhclKr.  Sumtluhc  H'er/^e.  Ill; 

Die  Romane.  Salzburg.  Otto  .Miiller.  1953. 

912  pages. 

Josef  WVinhelxr  was  not  a  novelist.  This  d(Ks 
not  mean  that  the  three  novels  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  |)osthumous  collected 
work  are  not  attractive  or  interesting.  On  the 
contrary.  The  three  narratives.  Das  Waisen- 
haus,  Der  Nachwuchs,  Gold  ausscr  Kurs, 
make  good  reading  indeed,  not  Ixcause  they 
are  novels,  but  primarily  Ix-cause  they  are 
autobiographical  d<Kumcnts.  As  novels  they 
arc  not  at  all  “ready,”  nor  independent  enough 
of  their  sources.  Josef  WcinhelKr  has  not  over¬ 
come  the  chasm  Ix-twcen  confession  and  Dich- 
lung. 

I'hc  first  dcK'ument,  Das  W'aiscnhatts,  de¬ 
scribes  Weinheber's  iKginning  in  an  orphan¬ 
age;  the  second,  Der  Nathtvuchs,  deals  with 
the  author’s  lilc  in  the  big  city  of  Vienna;  the 
third  with  his  existence  after  his  first  success. 
Thus,  in  these  three  stories  we  accompany 
WcinhelxT  as  far  as  the  ajxxalyptic  days  of 
all  our  lives. 

The  first  volume  coubl  have  been  known  to 
readers  of  the  \’icnncse  Arbeiterzeitung, 
where  it  was  serialized  in  1910;  the  second  was 

M  U 

TTic  papers  of  Thomas  ^apek,  a  noted  Amcrican- 
Czrch  scholar  and  author,  have  been  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  his  widow.  The  papers  consist 
of  manuscripts,  photographs,  photostats  and  printed 
materials  reflecting  his  lifelong  interest  in  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  Czechs  to  the  United  States,  their  settle¬ 
ment  here,  and  the  various  phases  of  their  life  m  the 
new  country.  Of  special  interest  in  connection  w'ith  the 
history  of  Czech  peri<Hlical  publishing  are  the  numerous 
sets  of  Czech  newspapers  anti  journals. 


printed  in  a  periodical  which  soon  disappeared; 
the  third  is  new  material.  TTic  three  stories  to¬ 
gether  present  “un  coin  de  la  nature  vu  a  tra- 
vers  un  temfierament.”  This  temperament  of 
an  Austrian  writer — who  was  born  in  1892 
and  died  in  1945 — reveals  him  as  a  frustrated, 
bitter,  biased,  and  highly  gifted  man. 

The  volume  is  edited,  annotated,  anti  ex¬ 
plained  by  IVofessor  Nadlcr. 

Frederick,  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Krnst  Wiechert.  Gesegnetes  Ijeben.  .Miin- 
chen.  Desch.  1953.  401  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Cierhard  Kamin,  who  edited  this  collection  of 
aphorisms  and  significant  excerpts  from  Wie- 
chert’s  works,  appears  eminently  qualified  for 
this  task;  he  was  Wiechert’s  student  and  friend 
for  over  twenty  years  preceding  the  poet’s 
death  and  belonged  to  an  East  Prussian  en¬ 
vironment  akin  to  that  which  moulded  the  life 
and  character  of  Wiechert  and  inspired  his 
poetic  vision.  However,  in  presenting  what  is 
to  Ik  considered  from  all  the  fXKt’s  writings 
as  "das  Bleibende,  in  Stunden  der  Gnade  Em- 
pfangene,  in  Augenblickrr  der  Erlcuchtung 
Erkannte,"  Kamin  engage  a  not  unambi¬ 
tious  undertaking,  considering  the  relatively 
short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  Wiechert’s 
death.  Yet  the  serious  subjectivity  of  his  meth¬ 
od  of  selection  may  well  withstand  critical  ex¬ 
amination.  Kamin  enhances  the  interest  of  this 
anthology  by  prefacing  selections  with  concise 
summaries  of  the  works  from  which  they  were 
taken — in  itself  a  valuable  addition  to  material 
extant  on  Wiechert — and  by  appending  to  the 
bcxik  an  index  of  categories  of  human  values 
with  cross-references  to  the  text  selections.  As 
a  result,  the  present  Ixiok  fulfils  a  dual  func¬ 
tion;  it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  body  of 
Wiechert’s  works  and  as  a  breviary  of  Wie¬ 
chert’s  thoughts  on  many  of  the  problems 
troubling  the  life  and  mind  of  Western  Man 
in  the  modern  age. 

Gunther  M.  Ronnin 
Montana  State  University 

H  H 

“Monks  about  b<K>ks  are  a  kind  of  parasitic  litera¬ 
ture;  they  are  writings  that  owe  their  being  to  other 
writings,  and  have  no  existence  apart  fr<im  them.  In 
some  cases,  IxKiks  about  b<ioks  are  merely  sycophantic 
works  full  of  fawning  flattery  and  sentimental  ad¬ 
miration.  But  the  best  Ixxiks  about  books  are  not  so 
much  dependent  as  auxiliary.  They  are  helps  to  read¬ 
ing,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  guiding  our  choice  of 
books  and  sometimes  in  the  way  of  whetting  our  appe¬ 
tite  for  literature."  Bookman's  Manual 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Books  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners" ) 


**  Albert  Henry.  Chrestomathie  de  la  littera- 
ture en  ancien  fran^ais.  I :  Textes.  II :  Notes, 
glossaire,  tables  des  noms  propres,  Bern. 
Francke.  1953.  x  -|-  350,  175  pages.  23.50 
Sw.  fr. 

Most  anthologies  of  this  kind  smack  of  plagia¬ 
rism  and  of  paraphrasing.  This  collection, 
however,  was  compiled  hy  an  experienced 
editor  of  medieval  texts.  Usually  he  relies  on  a 
manuscript  for  each  source,  and  he  offers  the 
critical  apparatus.  He  has  chosen  judiciously 
from  the  first  five  centuries  of  French  litera¬ 
ture;  several  of  the  works  have  never  been  used 
in  a  chrestomathy.  The  genres  are  highly  di¬ 
versified  in  Volume  I:  26  extracts  treat  of  love; 
25  of  narration;  24  of  religion;  24  of  epics;  19 
of  fables;  17  of  historicity;  16  of  science;  12  of 
drama.  A  succinct  introduction  to  each  selec¬ 
tion  indicates  editions  of  the  entire  text  and 
pertinent  items  in  Bossuat’s  Manuel  bibliogra- 
phique. 

Volume  II  gives  interpretations  of  textual 
problems.  The  lengthy  glossary  identifies  the 
specific  passages,  and  occasionally  mentions 
relevant  monographs.  Henry  has  kept  abreast 
of  dcKumcntation,  but  a  few  references  are 
missing:  (on  page  80,  add)  Rom.  Rev.,  XLI 
(1950),  132;  (p.  83)  Studies  in  Phil.,  XLVIl 
(1950),  33;  (p.  108)  Mod.  Lang.  NWs,  LIV 
(1939),  413;  (p.  128)  Wartburg,  Frz.  ctym. 
Wtb.,  IV,  p.  467  and  p.  479.  Henry  upholds 
the  high  standard  set  by  Bartsch-Wiese,  Cledat, 
Constans,  Studer-Waters,  and  Toynbee,  but 
his  chrestomathy  is  more  modern  and  more 
scientific.  This  reviewer  thinks  that  it  deserves 
to  supersede  all  its  predecessors. 

Raphael  l^vy 
University  of  Texas 

^  Renee  Lang.  Ril/(e,  Gide  et  Valery.  Bou- 
logne-Sur-Seine.  Pretexte.  1953.  78  pages. 
Two  years  ago  Renee  Lang  endeared  herself 
to  the  ever  growing  world-w'ide  community  of 
admirers  of  Rilke  and  Gide  by  editing  the  two 
[K>ets’  highly  interesting  corresfwndence  (Cor¬ 
rea).  Now,  in  a  small  volume  she  presents  the 
reader  with  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  and  Paul  Valery. 

The  great  role  played  by  the  latter  in  Rilke’s 
life  is  well  known.  There  exist  many  utter¬ 
ances  from  the  German’s  lips — and  also  in 
writing — overflowing  with  admiration  for  the 
author  of  Charmes  who  had  found  a  probably 


ideal  translator  in  the  poet  of  the  Duineser 
Elegien,  for  Rilke  transgressed  into  ecstasy 
whenever  he  had  to  deal  with  Valery,  the  man 
or  the  work. 

For  the  symbolistic  Austro-German,  both 
V’alcry  and  Gide,  who  by  the  way  contents 
himself  with  the  task  of  being  the  mediator  in 
this  Sternenjreundschajt,  represent  the  genius 
of  his  l>eloved  France,  the  country  which  satis¬ 
fied  Rilke’s  artistic,  aesthetic,  and — to  a  certain 
degree — snobbish  predilections.  It  remains 
somewhat  painful,  for  the  objective  reader,  to 
observe  how  diligently  the  great  Austro-Ger¬ 
man  poet  continuously  genuflects  mentally  be¬ 
fore  Ixjth  Frenchmen,  a  much  discussed 
attitude  which  may  have  its  origin  in  the  not 
quite  normal  atmosphere  through  which  the 
infant  and  Ixjy  Rilke  was  forced  to  live,  as  has 
Ix-en  }X)inted  out  hy  his  biographers,  notably 
by  the  psychoanalyst  Hrich  Siinenauer.  V'a- 
lery’s  question  touches  us  somewhat  comically 
today,  when  we  know  Ixtter:  “Kst-ce  vraiment 
tin  grand  poete  qui  me  traduit?” 

Rilke  sent  his  first  translations  of  Charmes 
with  the  following  characteristic  dedication  to 
the  author  of  the  original:  “A  Paul  Valery  qui 
aime  les  resultats  realises  cette  somme  de  con- 
tentement,  d’obcissance  et  d’activitc  parall^lc.” 
But  in  the  accompanying  letter  he  writes 
“.  .  .  le  Dieu  en  vous  I’acceptera  .  .  .  .” 

Renee  Lang  succeeds  completely,  we  feel,  in 
describing  the  developments  of  these  strange 
friendships  between  the  ever  prostrate  German 
and  the  graciously  accepting  French  Olym¬ 
pians — for  Gide  meets  Rilke  as  seigneur — and 
very  cleverly  points  to  the  innate  love  for  the 
Latin  atmosphere  which,  since  the  apjxrarancc 
of  the  Germanic  spirit  in  the  orbit  of  western 
culture,  seemed  the  object  of  dreams,  adora¬ 
tion,  emulation,  and  Sehnsucht. 

Very  thorough  annotations  and  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  complete  the  small  volume  which  offers 
much  unpublished  material  and  ought  to  be 
studied  by  every  admirer  of  the  three  pcjets 
with  which  it  deals,  and,  furthermore,  by  every 
adept  in  P'ranco-Gcrman  Geistesgeschichte. 

Robert  Rie 
Clar^  College 

Georges  Le  Gentil.  Camoens.  L'oeuvre 
epique  et  lyrique.  Paris.  Haticr-Boivin. 
1954.  200  pages. 

A  somewhat  brief,  appreciative  study  of  the 
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work  of  this  Portuguese  w’riter.  It  is  not  based, 
however,  solely  upon  his  great  ej)ic  poem,  The 
LMfiads,  but  also  upon  his  efforts  in  the  fields 
of  the  lyric  and  the  drama.  Even  included  is  a 
chapter  devoted  to  his  corres[x>ndence.  The 
Lusiads  is  discussed  and  analyzed  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  French  method  of  the 
explication  de  texte.  There  is  also  a  discussion 
of  Camoens’s  art,  and  of  the  criticism  he  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  an  interesting  study,  but  perhaps 
ttx>  favorably  biased  to  present  an  impartial 
evaluation  of  ('amoens  and  his  work. 

Kelvin  M.  Parl^^rr 
Marquette  U niversity 

**  Creorges  May.  Diderot  et  ‘Tm  Religieuse.” 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press 
(Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France). 
1954.  viii  -|-  247  pages  -j-  8  plates.  900  fr. 
lliis  book  is  essentially  a  group  of  nine  articles, 
seven  of  them  devoted  primarily  to  adducing 
and  elucidating  facts,  two  to  criticism.  The 
latter  adds  little  to  what  has  lK*en  said  by  f,-J. 
Mayoux  and  others,  jxrhaps  laecausc  Clay’s 
treatment  of  many  of  his  facts  is  seriously  out 
of  proportion  to  their  critical  pertinence.  Im 
Religieuse  manifests,  alxive  all,  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  severe  artistic  and  critical  discipline.  Its 
evaluation  calls  for  the  same  cjuality. 

Strictures  apart,  the  careers  of  Im  Religieuse 
and  of  Marguerite  Delamarrc,  its  model,  are 
extremely  well  described;  the  development  of 
“Diderot  scxologue”  from  the  canon  is  skil¬ 
fully  and  tastefully  done;  the  defense  of 
Diderot’s  originality  is  illuminating.  .May 
writes,  as  always,  with  much  erudition,  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  charm. 

fames  Doolittle 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Guy  Michaud.  Mallarme,  I’homme  et 
I’oeuvre.  Paris.  I  laticr-Boivin.  1951.  192 
pages. 

M.illarmc’s  jxxms,  an  ever  fruitful  source  of 
critical  commentaries,  have  stimulated  Guy 
Michaud  to  atld  his  name  to  the  already  long 
list  of  those  attempting  an  intelligible  and 
plausible  decipherment  of  their  sense.  The 
critic  uses  a  chronological  approach  to  the 
poems.  I  le  first  underlines  the  imjiortance  of  a 
certain  numlx*r  of  favored  images  that  will 
later  recur.  Then  he  traces  their  evolution  and 
progressive  condensation  to  the  point  at  which 
they  become  unintelligible  without  reference 
to  their  earlier  txcurrcncc.  'I'his  procedure 
helps  to  clarify  some  parts  of  such  difl'icult 
{xjems  as  “Un  coup  de  lies”  and  the  unfinished 
“Hcrodiadc,”  Though  the  exegesis  of  M. 
Michaud  has  not  completely  clarified  the  mys¬ 


tery  which  still  enshrouds  some  of  Mallarm^’s 
poems,  it  will  contribute  importantly  towards 
evcntu.al  decipherment. 

Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

^  E.  Noulet.  Le  premier  visage  de  Rimbaud: 
Iluit  po'emes  de  jeunesse.  Bruxelles.  Palais 
dcs  Academies.  1953.  326  pages. 

This  new  work  by  the  distinguished  Belgian 
critic  of  French  literature  contains  the  text  of 
eight  early  jiocms  by  Rimbaud,  each  poem  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  exhaustive,  scholarly,  and  careful 
commentary  and  extensive  notes.  The  poems 
studied  herein  are:  “Sensation”  (March, 

1870) ;  “Ix's  efTares”  (Septcmlier,  1870);  “Le 
dormeur  du  val”  (f)ctolxr,  1870);  “I^s  assis” 
(January,  1871);  “I.cs  poetes  de  sept  ans” 
(.May,  1871 );  the  t]uatrain,“L’etoile,”  (Spring, 

1871) ;  “Voyelles”  (Summer,  1871);  and  “Le 
bateau  ivre”  (Septemlxr,  1871),  The  last  two 
{toems  are  de.alt  with  more  extensively  than  the 
preceding  'six,  the  Fascinating  sonnet,  “Voy¬ 
elles,”  having  been  treated  with  perception  and 
genuine  brilliance. 

This  Ixiok  is  prefaced  by  a  lengthy  chro¬ 
nology  of  Rimbaud’s  life,  and  has  also  been 
furnished  with  an  .admirable  bibliography  in 
three  sections:  editions  of  Rimbaud,  books  on 
Rimbaud,  and  articles  on  Rimbaud.  The  whole 
work  has  been  carefully  executed,  and  it 
emerges  as  an  exact  and  sensitive  study  of  Rim¬ 
baud’s  earliest  poetry  of  significance. 

fohn  P.  O’Neill 
Harvard  University 

^  Alexandre  Arnoux.  Royaume  des  ombres. 

Paris.  Alhin  .Michel.  1954.  212  pages. 

.\  wordy  fantasy  whose  pseudo-intellectual 
tone  uses  sex  as  a  shaky  skeleton:  A  shadow 
tells  her  (since  French  shadows  are  feminine) 
adventures  while  att.iched  to  a  most  mediocre 
young  man.  After  endless  musings  alxiut  the 
obvious  two-dimensional  privileges  enjoyed  in 
the  shape  world,  our  shadow  ixizes  forth  a 
banal  story  of  an  unfulfilled  ideal  love,  a 
mother’s  ileath,  and  an  adjective-studded  trip 
throughout  Western  F'uro|x.  'I'he  young  man, 
despite  his  shadow’s  impotent  grief  falls  in 
love  with  a  gold  digging  nymphomaniac  who 
leaves  him  shortly  afterwards.  This  wearisome 
story  ends  w'hcn  the  jilted  lover  kills  his  erst¬ 
while  mistress  and  himself  in  a  fancy  hotel- 
riKim.  The  shadow  (some  212  pages  too  late) 
goes  back  to  the  darkness  whence  “she”  came, 
'I'lic  character  delineation  is  superficial,  the  ac¬ 
tion  contrived,  and,  to  this  reviewer,  the  Ixxik 
is  a  bore.  Paul  A.  Manikin 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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**  Robert  Rrasillach.  Six  heures  perdre. 

Paris.  Plon.  1953.  252  pages.  420  fr. 

Six  heures  a  perdre,  the  publishers  tell  us,  is 
only  a  draft  of  Rrasillach’s  last  novel,  left  at 
his  death.  Yet  it  is  so  well  written,  that  this 
fact  is  scarcely  visible.  Rrasillach  is  in  truth  a 
chronicler  of  a  rapidly  moving  epoch,  the  Paris 
of  the  Occupation.  In  1943,  a  liberated  prisoner 
passes  through  the  French  Capital  where  he 
has  “six  hours  to  kill.”  He  seeks  out  a  young 
woman,  Marie-Ange,  whose  story  had  been 
told  him  by  a  fellow<aptive.  The  novel  is  in 
part  the  story  of  this  search,  which  gives  the 
novel  the  guise  of  a  detective  story.  We  learn 
of  Marie-Ange’s  life  through  the  revelations  of 
the  fellow-captive,  her  landlady,  a  police  in¬ 
spector,  and  her  own  confessions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  novelist  reveals  to  us  that  new  Paris 
which  the  war  had  substituted  for  the  one  of 
his  pre-war  memories.  Here  is  a  remarkable 
picture  of  the  Paris  of  the  Occupation:  the  lack 
of  transportation,  rationing,  black-market  op¬ 
erations,  moral  laxness,  the  resistance,  the 
(jestapo,  etc. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Fernand  Cuvelier.  Dieu  n  habile  pas  au  74. 

Malines.  C.F^.L.F.  1953.  160  pages.  450  fr. 
In  his  first  novel,  the  author  has  aligned  him¬ 
self  with  the  long  classical  tradition  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  novel  which  has  constituted  per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  the  real  strength  and  greatness 
of  the  French  novel  since  Mme  de  la  Fayette. 
Written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  the  novel  pre¬ 
sents  a  pianist<omposer  in  a  Relgian  night 
club,  who  analyzes  his  innermost  thoughts  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded  once  again  of  the  tremendous  impact 
of  Andre  C/ide  on  contemporary  literature. 
.Married  while  very  young,  the  pianist  encoun¬ 
ters  a  former  acquaintance  whose  charms  had 
deeply  stirred  him,  but  who  had  spurned  his 
advances.  The  new  meeting  rekindles  the 
flame  which  devours  this  model  husband  and 
father.  This  situation  poses  a  whole  series  of 
disturbing  questions  which  he  cannot  always 
answer  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  his 
physical  desires  and  his  deeply-felt  religious 
scruples.  The  author,  a  true  pupil  of  his  Jesuit 
masters,  manages  to  present  a  veritable  casuis¬ 
try  of  love  enabling  his  hero  in  the  end  to 
resolve  his  dilemma.  This  well-written  novel 
serves  to  call  our  attention  to  the  really  out¬ 
standing  writing  that  is  being  carried  on  in 
Rclgium  today. 

Robert  G,  Marshall 
Wells  College 


**  Andre  Dhotel.  Le  maitre  de  pension.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1954.  301  pages.  540  fr. 

The  author’s  interest  in  Rimbaud  is  embodied 
in  one  of  the  two  protagonists  juxtaposed  in 
this  novel.  Michael,  a  rebellious  and  essentially 
homeless  adolescent,  works  at  the  farm  of  the 
maitre  de  pension,  who  is  equally  anti-social 
and  footloose.  Their  love-hate  relationship 
finds  a  belated  and  somewhat  contrived  ex¬ 
planation.  Village  intrigues  and  intricacies  are 
convincingly  described,  and  the  scenery 
around  Chalons-sur-Marne  emerges  with  a 
realism  and  “sur-realism”  reminiscent  of  Le 
Grand  Meaulnes.  Except  for  the  existence  of 
automobiles,  this  might  well  be  a  nineteenth 
century  novel,  and  it  is  interesting  as  such  in 
1954,  the  year  of  its  publication.  Tunes  from 
the  French  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  sung 
in  Northern  French  wastelands,  exchanged 
identities,  and  an  innocently  guilty  madman 
add  to  literary  ambiguity;  they  do  not  evoke 
the  multivalence  of  life. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Hubert  (lonnet.  Karl.  Paris.  JuIIiard.  1953. 
252  pages.  540  fr. 

This  first  novel  of  a  young  writer  is  as  fas¬ 
cinating  in  form  as  in  plot.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
Cierman  soldier  and  a  French  girl  during  the 
tragic  Nazi  occupation.  He  is  twenty,  she  fif¬ 
teen.  Intoxicated  at  first  by  the  diabolical 
theories  of  the  Hitlerian  regime,  he  gradually 
is  humanized  through  the  experience  of  a  deep 
love.  Their  story  is  a  pathetic  one.  He  notices 
her,  is  struck  instantly;  she  spurns  him,  flees, 
but  comes  back  in  submission.  Karl,  however, 
rejects,  through  newly  found  scruples,  the 
prize  thus  tendered. 

This  story  of  an  impossible  love  is  treated 
in  an  extremely  original  manner.  One  after 
the  other,  each  lover  expresses  himself  through 
the  form  of  an  interior  monologue  of  long 
lyrical  Rowings,  whose  syntax,  punctuation, 
and  vocabulary  are  placed  at  the  service  of  a 
new  speech,  capable  of  expressing  both  a  whole 
cosmos  or  its  slightest  detail  at  the  same  time. 
I  lubert  Gonnet  is  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist 
to  such  a  degree  that  Karl  will  be  greeted  as  the 
work  of  a  true  creative  spirit. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Paul  Guth.  Le  naif  sous  les  drapeaux. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1954.  286  pages.  540 
fr. 

The  bulk  of  this  second  section  of  a  cyclic 
novel  is  taken  up  with  the  military  experiences 
of  its  not-so-nai'vc  hero,  doubtless  Paul  Guth 
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himself.  Earlier  trained  for  combat  as  an 
artilleryman,  this  former  teacher’s  hardest 
fight  during  eight  months  of  the  drdle  de 
guerre  was  that  of  trying  to  appear  busy  in  an 
Alsatian  casemate,  in  Parisian  and  Gascon 
bureaus.  Tbe  book’s  gaily  clairvoyant  irony, 
metaphorical  extravagance,  wilful  distortion  of 
persfxrctive,  and  its  promiscuity  of  mirth  will 
recall  CJiraudoux’s  war  works:  lectures  pour 
une  ombre  (1^18)  and  Adorable  Clio  (1920). 
Flowing  leisurely,  however,  is  a  subtle  under¬ 
current  of  anguish  which  rushes  to  the  surface 
when  on  May  II,  1940,  Hitler’s  panzer  di¬ 
visions  transform  the  “guerre  douce’’  into  yet 
another  “guerre  dure.’’ 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl(i 
University  of  Connecticut 

Marcel  Ilaedrich.  l^s  fvangiles  de  la  vie. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1953.  241  pages.  480  fr. 
TTiis  [X)rtrait  of  four  Resistance  leaders  during 
the  year  of  the  liberation  of  Paris  is  startlingly 
vivid.  It  is  reportage  of  the  highest  sort. 

The  chief  character  is  Sublier,  religious 
fanatic  and  founder  of  the  group.  His  Christ- 
like  figure  in  its  purposeful  suffering  and 
death  spreads  its  shadow  over  lesser  men.  The 
story  of  the  growing  opportunism  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  the  decay  of  his  organization  is  told 
in  flashing  vignettes  of  action  interspersed 
with  interpretative  generalizations  which  take 
up  alx)ut  a  fifth  of  the  book.  In  the  vignettes, 
in  descriptions  of  Gerard,  tbe  “hero”  of  the 
movement,  of  Palisse,  the  politician,  and 
Risdaele,  the  journalist,  Haedrich  is  adroit 
and  forceful;  in  the  generalizations,  he  is  oc¬ 
casionally  apt,  but  more  often  intrusive  and 
tedious.  As  a  whole,  this  is  an  exciting  novel 
with  many  excellent  pages  and  only  a  few  dull 
ones.  Dorothy  Nyren 

Allandale,  Fla. 

Philippe  Heriat.  I^s  noces  de  deuil.  Paris. 

(iailimard.  1954.  219  pages.  490  fr. 

This  play  in  three  acts  and  six  tableaux  has 
provoked  vigorous  comment  by  competent 
critics.  At  the  least,  this  situation  demonstrates 
that  the  F'rcnch  continue  sensitive  to  the  the¬ 
ater;  at  the  most,  it  suggests  that  another 
romanticism,  cabal  and  all,  is  about  to  move 
across  the  boards.  The  dramatic  idiom?  There 
are  a  chateau  and  the  night;  Isabelle  wishes  to 
be  alone,  at  least  once;  there  is  even  another 
questioning  of  whether  love  exists.  Gallimard 
offers  the  text  of  the  play  and  the  criticisms 
thereof,  so  that  everyone  may  decide  whether 
this  play  is  done  avec  soin — or  whether  it  is 
just  another  turnip.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 


**  Rene  Jouglet.  L’or  et  le  pain.  Paris.  Edi- 
teurs  Fran^ais  Reunis.  1953.  315  pages. 
500  fr. 

L'or  et  le  pain  is  Jouglet’s  sequel  to  his  novel 
Le  desordre  which,  despite  its  obviously  propa- 
gandistic  framework,  had  some  narrative  in¬ 
terest;  L’or  et  le  pain  lacks  even  this.  It  is  a 
long  and  diffuse  novel  centering  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  whether  a  French  factory  will  close 
due  to  American  pressure  or  whether  it  will 
stay  open  and  sell  its  goods  to  Communist 
China.  Almost  half  of  the  book’s  length  is 
taken  up  by  inflated  discussions  of  Capitalism 
and  Communism.  The  remainder  outlines 
four  plots  and  various  sub  plots  which  are 
only  loosely  connected  with  the  central  theme 
and  with  each  other  and  which  serve  chiefly 
as  vehicles  for  various  political  theses. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Allandale,  Fla. 


Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Une  visite  en  eti. 

I’aris.  Gallimard.  1953.  197  pages. 

A  play  alx)ut  a  young  girl  who  succeeds  in 
bringing  her  parents  together,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  falls  in  love  with  her  father’s  business 
asscKiate  and  breaks  up  a  home.  The  work  is 
well  balanced,  the  characters  vividly  drawn, 
and  the  plot  cleverly  put  together.  Author  of 
outstanding  works  of  fiction — Silberman,  Les 
hauts  ponts,  Le  pour  et  le  contre,  and  many 
others,  M.  de  Lacretelle  now  turps  to  drama 
with  equal  ease  and  artistry.  Reading  Une 
visite  en  eti  cannot  fail  to  give  us  that  frisson 
sacre  characteristic  of  good  drama. 

Edward  Schlesl{e 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 


**  Jean  La  Varende.  Le  souverain  seigneur. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1953.  254  pages.  510  fr. 
Author  of  an  impressive  number  of  books,  his¬ 
torical,  geographical,  aesthetic,  and  fictional. 
La  V’arende  published — in  1953 — a  love  story 
written  in  1910.  The  “Sovereign  Liege”  stands 
for  Love,  Death,  Art,  or  any  of  the  persons 
fwrtrayed  in  their  integrity  and  single-minded¬ 
ness.  The  central  triangle  recalls  that  of  Tris¬ 
tan,  Iseult,  and  King  Marke,  set,  as  it  is,  in 
I'rance  and  Celtic  parts  of  Britain.  It  echoes 
the  age  of  Wagner,  exaggerated  and  perverted 
artificialities  of  Huysmans,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  prefigures  the  I>ove-Death-War  pre¬ 
occupation  of  Drieu  La  Rochelle.  The  story  is 
well  told,  and  it  is  a  good  story. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 
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®  Ccorgcs  Linzc.  Lrs  dimanches  ou  Le 
monde  est  jeune.  Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du 
Livre.  1954.  175  pages.  66  fr. 

Retrouvons  les  neiges  d’antan  might  be  the 
epigraph  of  this  novel.  It  begins  in  a  joyous 
key  which  pervades  three-fourths  of  the  book 
and  which  reappears  on  the  last  page.  That 
serves  to  heighten  the  gloom  of  the  remainder. 
At  times  the  reader  is  inclined  to  take  the  sub¬ 
title  for  irony.  The  characters  are  few  and 
vividly  drawn,  the  plot  simplicity  itself  al¬ 
though  the  scene  changes  constantly.  The 
author’s  interest  is  in  ideas,  suggested  rather 
than  developed. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

**  Clara  Malraux.  Par  de  plus  longs  chemins. 

Paris.  Stock.  1953.  183  pages.  360  fr. 
Traveling  by  long  roads,  the  heroine  struggles 
to  vanquish  death  by  survival  in  a  monumen- 
t.il  work.  She  leaves  her  husband  and  daughter 
to  live  with  an  archeologist  who  inflames  her 
t]ucst  for  greatness.  Her  audacity  makes  the 
exjtedition  successful,  but  her  companion 
buries  her  name  by  forging  his  to  their  dis¬ 
coveries. 

Clara  Malraux  shows  the  fear  of  death 
motivating  man’s  struggles.  Her  characters 
ironically  try  to  storm  the  gates  of  eternity  by 
fame  as  explorers  of  dead  civilizations.  Her 
novel,  in  the  form  of  an  intense  psychological 
essay,  recalls  Pascal’s  style  and  preoccupations. 
Lacking  his  faith  in  God,  she  concludes  that 
man’s  nothingness  is  death. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Elmhurst  College 

^  Thierry  Maulnier.  La  maison  de  la  nuit. 

Paris.  CJallimard.  1954.  229  pages.  420  fr. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  contemporary 
nightmare  plays  which  portray  the  horrors  of 
today’s  struggle  between  East  and  West.  A 
group  of  would  be  refugees  from  the  Eastern 
•“People’s  Republic’’  gather  by  night  in  the 
house  of  the  title,  just  over  the  border  between 
East  and  West,  a  frontier  recently  closed  be¬ 
cause  the  Western  camps  for  refugees  are  over¬ 
crowded.  There,  in  a  few  hours  of  intense 
anxiety,  the  individuals  in  the  group  are  some¬ 
what  typically  sketched  as  they  are  watched  by 
the  two  disguised  members  of  the  Eastern 
police  sent  to  capture  the  principal  “traitor” 
and  his  young  mistress.  As  the  night  wears  on 
one  of  these  men  is  overcome  by  pity  but  he 
is  powerless  to  save  them  when  the  order 
comes  to  his  colleague  from  Headquarters  to 
kill  everyone  in  the  house,  so  that  no  news  of 
the  escapees  may  be  known.  A  long  preface 


“La  politique  et  la  pitic”  shows  the  author’s 
detestation  of  the  Soviet  tyranny,  which  his 
play  makes  sufficiently  plain  without  this 
commentary. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

Henry  de  Monfreid.  La  vocation  de  Caro¬ 
line.  Paris.  Grasset.  1953.  216  pages.  540  fr. 
In  many  novels,  Henry  de  Monfreid  has  told 
his  adventures  that  occurred  during  the  forty 
years  he  lived  in  the  countries  bordering  the 
Red  Sea.  Now  he  has  undertaken  to  write, 
under  the  general  title  of  L'envers  de  I’aven- 
ture,  the  history  of  his  family  and  of  himself 
until  he  left  France  for  Africa.  The  first  part 
of  this  series  concerns  his  grandmother,  Caro¬ 
line  Haricre,  daughter  of  a  modest  sadler  in 
a  small  southern  town,  at  the  time  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire.  After  a  hectic  childhood,  we  see 
Caroline  becoming  an  actress,  the  mistress  of  a 
wealthy  American  diamond  trader,  and  later 
ending  as  “Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Mon¬ 
freid,”  fictitious  title  and  name  she  generously 
licstowed  upon  herself.  The  story,  although 
not  lacking  interest,  is  not  very  captivating. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  volume  of  the  series 
makes  the  reader  wish  to  know  the  sequel. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parfi  College 

^  Thyde  Monnier.  Franches-Montagnes.  IV: 
Image  du  parfait  bonheur.  Paris.  Plon. 
1954.  318  pages.  540  fr. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  connected 
novels  known  as  Franches-Montagnes,  which 
relate  a  multitude  of  details  covering  several 
centuries  and  countries,  through  the  ancestors 
of  the  current  characters:  Albane,  her  father 
Patrice,  and  her  mother  Eve.  The  main  figure 
in  this  volume  is  Albane,  a  fifteen-year-old  girl 
neglected  by  her  parents,  who  finds  love  in  the 
person  of  Serge,  a  struggling  young  artist.  If 
the  author  had  meant  to  describe  the  break¬ 
down  of  moral  values  brought  about  by  the 
war  and  the  occupation  of  h'rance,  her  crude 
revelations  might  be  justified.  Unfortunately, 
she  injects  her  own  philosophy  of  life,  which  is 
no  better  than  the  shallowness  of  her  charac¬ 
ters.  The  charitable  attitude  would  be  to  as¬ 
sume  that  she  wrote  Image  du  parfait  bonheur 
as  a  potlx)ilcr.  It  ranks  rather  low  as  literature. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Roger  Nimier.  Histoire  d’un  amour.  Paris, 
(iallimard.  1953.  278  pages.  450  fr. 

Roger  Nirnier’s  latest  novel  tells  a  double  story: 
that  of  MichHe  Vilmain,  Anne  Chevalier,  and 
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Philip,  whose  crosscd-up  love  affairs  finally  un¬ 
wind  themselves;  and  that  of  the  year  1925, 
which  was  not  unlike  our  own  period  in  ideas, 
in  dress,  and  in  events:  the  Indwhinese  war  in 
place  of  the  Moroccan,  the  question  of  German 
participation  in  Pluropean  unity,  etc.  If  the 
author  sought  grace  in  swiftness,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  well  in  his  novel.  He  was,  of  course, 
helped  materially  by  the  slightness  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  by  the  place  and  period  in  which  the 
novel  takes  place:  Montparnasse  in  1925,  trans¬ 
formed,  perhaps,  by  one  who  knew  Saint- 
Germain-cles-Pr^s  in  1945.  If  the  French  arc 
reminded  of  Paul  Morand’s  writings,  the 
Americans  will  be  thinking  of  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald  when  reading  this  novel.  Of  Nimicr’s 
books,  this  is  certainly  not  the  most  fiery  nor 
the  most  striking,  but  it  bears  the  paradoxical 
seal  of  frivolity  and  seriousness  characteristic 
of  his  earlier  ones.  Wcll<onstructcd,  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  great  economy  of  means.  It  is  sure 
to  increase  an  already  sizeable  number  of  ad¬ 
mirers  won  by  this  young  writer. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

*  Jules  Roy.  navigateur.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1954.  390  fr. 

A  worthy  addition  to  the  much  discussed 
writings  of  a  former  flyer  who  is  at  his  best 
when  writing  of  airmen  wrestling  with  their 
souls.  The  banality  of  a  few  of  this  novel¬ 
ette’s  characters — the  intransigent,  face-saving 
squadron  leader,  the  truc-to-thc-core,  all  com¬ 
prehending  comrade — and  of  some  of  the 
situations — the  nervously  depressed  navigator 
who  refuses  to  fly  with  an  unreliable  pilot,  the 
former’s  exemplary  death — arc  more  than 
compensated  for  by  a  well  sustained  narrative 
served  by  a  crisp,  staccato  style.  Le  navigateur 
is  unique  amidst  the  author’s  production  for 
two  reasons:  It  is  his  first  purely  fictional  non- 
theatrical  work  in  prose,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  female  of  the  species  has  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  imjxirtant  breach  into  the  cloistered 
world  inhabited  by  Roy’s  ascetic  warriors. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsiti 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Robert  Sabatier.  Alain  et  le  n^gre.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1953.  254  pages.  390  fr. 

A  complex  novel  which  tells,  from  her  son’s 
viewpoint,  the  story  of  a  woman’s  struggle  to 
provide  a  living  for  herself  and  the  boy,  and 
to  prove  that  she  can  still  hold  the  lover  who 
has  come  to  her  in  middle  age.  The  lover  Vin¬ 
cent  represents  the  incongruity  between  the 
splendid  savagery  of  his  native  Africa  and  the 
veneer  of  civilization.  Some  degree  of  tragedy 


is  found  in  the  mother’s  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  her  age  will  not  let  her  hold  the  lover,  in 
Vincent’s  final  return  to  Africa,  and  in  Alain’s 
inability  to  accept  Vincent  as  substitute  father 
or  older  brother  until  too  late.  Some  might 
object  to  the  sentimentalism  in  the  novel,  but 
it  has  veritability  within  the  setting  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  characters  and  plot.  Sabatier  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  presenting  the  special  world  of  child¬ 
hood  and  the  conflicts  within  the  main  char¬ 
acters.  Perhaps  not  a  great  novel,  but  certainly 
a  distinguished  accomplishment  in  the  genre. 

Warren  B.  Wicl{liffe 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Marie  Susini.  Plein  soleil.  Paris.  Scuil. 
1953.  157  pages. 

The  first  volume  of  a  trilogy  in  which  the 
author  pur[x)ses  to  reveal  “le  mystcre  de  la 
Corse  debarrass^e  du  faux  pittoresque,  des 
chansonnettes  et  des  bandits  d’honneur.”  Here 
we  meet  five-year-old  Vanina  returning  to  her 
studies  at  the  convent  of  Saint-Pierre,  view  her 
classmates  and  the  nuns  through  her  eyes  and 
share  in  her  homesickness  for  the  sunny  village 
of  Darosaglia.  Sheltered  though  her  life  is,  the 
ugliness  of  death  and  the  glitter  of  evil  reach 
in  to  touch  Vanina,  and  it  is  a  troubled  little 
girl  from  whom  we  take  leave  at  vacation 
time. 

Todd  Downing 
Atoka,  Okla. 

**  Maurice  Toesca.  L’experience  amoureuse. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1954.  251  pages.  500 

fr. 

This  novel  must  be  placed  chronologically  be¬ 
fore  other  volumes  in  the  same  series  such  as 
Simone  ou  le  bonheur  conjugal  (see  B.  A.  27:2, 
p.  161):  The  narrator,  after  several  love  affairs, 
finally  finds  Simone.  The  story,  the  character 
portrayal,  and  the  subject  matter  are  more 
varied  than  those  of  earlier  volumes  in  this 
cycle.  The  general  manner  is  Toesca’s  best,  for 
example,  the  frequent  asides  in  the  form  of 
truths  about  human  nature,  such  as  what  he 
calls  “I’aptitudc  a  se  mouvoir  dans  le  maquis 
de  la  socicte,’’  or  the  brief  auto-analyses,  or  the 
short  descriptions  of  places  aptly  recorded  as 
vital  impressions.  The  style  is  a  model  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  elegance;  its  effect  depends  on  the 
many  quizzical  attitudes  that  give  a  new  im¬ 
petus  to  the  unfolding  of  the  plot.  The  analysis 
of  the  several  young  women  is  particularly 
subtle  and  real:  Toesca  transmits  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  feminine  elegance  and  poses,  calcula¬ 
tions  and  aspirations,  and  mysteriously  chang¬ 
ing  moods.  Francis  /.  Carmody 

University  of  California 
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^  Paul  Vialar.  Im  chasse  aux  hommes.  IX; 
Uhalluli.  X:  Im  curce.  Paris.  )ulliarcl. 
1953.  226,  242  pages.  500  fr.  ca. 

These  two  books  arc  separate  novels  in  the 
general  series  Im  chasse  atsx  hommes,  and  con¬ 
clude  the  roman  fieuce  whose  characters  arc 
all  linked  with  terms  in  the  world  of  hunting. 
'ITie  humans  depicted  are  finally  tracked 
down.  In  L’hallali,  Enguerraml  de  V'iliornc 
has  killed  (iardas,  the  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  most  of  the  volume  discusses  his 
emotions  anrl  reactions  after  the  deed.  He  is 
finally  caught  by  the  police. 

In  Im  curh-,  Mehlen,  financier  and  poli¬ 
tician,  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  saving  the 
young  man  for  the  sake  of  his  fiancee,  Enguer- 
rand’s  stepmother.  "Hie  only  way  Mehlen  can 
save  the  youth  is  by  sacrificing  himself.  He, 
therefore,  commits  suicide  and  is  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  in  death  by  Mme  de  Vilxirne. 

Vialar’s  popular  novels  are  most  readable, 
but  reveal  an  uneven  talent.  Written  for  the 
general  public,  they  make  use  of  trite  situa¬ 
tions  and  contain  a  strong  element  of  suspense. 
Vialar  is  certainly  wasting  his  talents,  but  it 
may  l)c  that  he  sincerely  believes  that  a  novelist 
must  be  realistic  in  today’s  materialistic  world. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  Langue.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1954.  72  pages.  360  fr. 

Privately  printed  in  1952,  “ce  [xicme”  is  three 
cycles  of  41  fxiems.  First  an  invocation:  the 
deserts  of  love,  nameless  wastelands  of  alle¬ 
gorical  forces  and  multiple  presences.  Then 
(Nos.  5-9)  the  poet  watches  the  passage  of 
birds,  rivers,  and  aijgels,  an  atonal  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  “la  voluptc  d’amour.”  Note  especially 
“Les  instabilites  profondes  du  Divers  •  .  •” 
(No.  8).  After  allegories  of  Terror  (10-12),  a 
new  presence,  ‘Tetrangerc’’  ( 13-),  giver  of  en- 
ergy,  symlx)!  of  the  One;  and  (16-18)  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  abstract  suffering:  “que  son  cadavre 
soit  juge  pour  avoir  l)caucoup  aime.”  Parts 
II-III  present  such  concepts  as  “le  pocte- 
mage,”  “le  poeme-brulure,”  “le  feu-beaute.” 
“Comme  le  mot  bain-marie  .  .  (No.  31,  p. 
51)  stands  well  alone. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

^  Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  Chansons  pour  accor- 
dcon.  Musiques  de  V.  Marccau,  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1953.  191  pages.  450  fr. 

The  autobiographical  motivation  for  these 
fKiems  is  given  in  a  Preface  which  the  author 
calls  “Prelude  sentimental.”  This  is  followed 
by  commentaries  and  recollections  of  the  at¬ 


mosphere  of  the  great  ports  of  Furoj>e  before 
1914,  whicb  be  hail  already  iictionized  in  sev¬ 
eral  Ixxiks.  The  second  half  of  the  lx)ok  com¬ 
prises  souvenirs  of  .Mac  ( )rlan’s  military  service 
in  jwace  and  war,  and  [xicms  stemming  from 
these  experiences.  1  le  does  not  consider  those 
recollections  only  personal,  but  also  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  bis  generation,  as  they  are  evocations  of 
a  world  now  vanished  under  the  impact  of  two 
world  wars.  The  It*  chansons  arc  written  in  the 
vein  of  the  French  cafCconcerts  though  on  a 
much  higher  literary  level.  The  com|X)sitions 
by  V’.  Marceau  arc  conventional  products  of 
I'rench  Tin  Pan  .Alley.  It  is  |x)intcd  out  that 
they  are  in  the  repertory  of  a  popular  French 
chansonniire,  which  is  most  probably  the  rea¬ 
son  for  their  publication  in  lxx)k  form. 

F.dvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

^  Ims  gazettes  d’.-ldrienne  Monnier  (1925- 
1945).  Paris.  Julliard.  1951.  318  pages.  690 
fr. 

Eighty  of  the  more  enduring  “gazettes”  arc 
presented  from  Adrienne  .Monnier’s  offerings 
in  this  genre.  No  fx.’rsonality  is  forgotten: 
(daudel  and  V'alery,  Jean  (Jabin  and  Maurice 
('hevalier,  Saint-Fx  and  Henri  Michaux,  and 
others  who  have  proved  more  or  less  spectacu¬ 
lar  or  even  notorious.  Nor  are  general  topics 
neglected;  Surrealism,  the  radio,  Americans, 
the  swastika,  and  the  circus.  For  many,  a 
pleasurable  reading  will  derive  from  this  style 
that  alternates  lx.'tw'een  Parisian  grace  and 
Gallic  awareness  (the  dichotomy  cxistant). 
The  book  is  a  bright  dixrument  on  the  French, 
their  interests,  and  their  country. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Palmond  Jaloux.  Visages  fran^ais.  Paris. 

Albin  .Michel.  1954.  254  pages.  450  fr. 

In  tliis  first  posthumous  Ixiok,  prefaced  by 
I  lenri  Mondor,  wc  find  a  scries  of  essays  which 
add  a  few  colorful  figures  to  the  gallery  of  lit¬ 
erary  portraits  which,  during  Jaloux's  life,  ap 
|x:arcd  in  the  various  volumes  of  his  IJesprit 
des  litres.  It  is  a  new  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  manner  in  which  he  presents  his 
always  well  documented  knowledge  on  the 
lives  of  the  authors  he  dissects,  here:  \m  Fon¬ 
taine  (a  smiling  pessimist);  Marivaux  (a  re¬ 
vealing  exjx.se  on  the  antithetic  elements  in 
his  heroines’  make  up:  their  easily  frightened 
modesty  and  their  jxjwcrful  female  instinct); 
Maine  de  IJiran  (through  whom  the  “un¬ 
conscious”  entered  the  French  literary  field); 
Balzac  (his  unusual  ability  to  become  “au- 
trui”);  Flaubert  (his  lifelong  “roman  d’amour 
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courtois”  with  Elisa  Schlesingcr);  Nodicr  and 
the  myriad  of  poets  who  sprouted  their  wings 
between  Baudelaire  and  Valery,  especially 
Rimbaud  and  Lautreamont. 

The  first  two  essays,  secret  de  la  France” 
and  “(^urtoisie  et  civilisation”  reveal  and  ex¬ 
plain  these  contradictory  elements  in  the 
French  temperament  which  so  often  disturb 
American  scholars  and  students  when  they  dis¬ 
cover  them  in  French  literary  works. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
Rue  Institute 

*  Charles  Flisnier.  Patrimoine,  Bruxelles. 

I^bor.  1953.  218  pages. 

Miscellany  of  journalistic  notes  and  short  es¬ 
says,  mostly  dealing  with  letters,  collected  by 
his  literary  executor.  All  are  throbbing  with 
an  intense  patriotism  and  the  giants  of  liel- 
gian  art,  both  Flemish  and  Walloon,  receive 
full  meed  of  honor.  “La  Belgique  apporte 
aujourd'hui  aux  Pays-Bas  et  a  la  France,  quel- 
ques-uns  de  leurs  createurs  les  plus  cminents.” 
llie  longest  essay,  Naissance  de  I'idee  d’F.u- 
rope,  traces  the  conception,  from  Pierre  Duliois 
(alxiut  1300)  to  our  day,  of  a  continental  fed¬ 
eration  meant  to  insure  |)eace.  The  ever  recur¬ 
ring  theme  is:  “Mais  I’idee  ne  pouvait  mourir.” 

Four  short  extracts  from  the  author’s  works 
and  an  unpublished  story,  an  echo  of  his  revo¬ 
lutionary  days,  complete  the  volume. 

Benj.  M.  Wood  bridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif, 

^  Pierre  Schneider.  voix  vivc.  Paris. 

Minuit.  1953.  255  pages. 

Initially  admitting  a  division  lietween  life  and 
art,  this  attempt  to  move  to  moments  when  ink 
and  oil  are  drying  is  lodged  in  the  order  of 
whether  “la  voix  vive”  of  creation  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  capture,  again.  There  is  an  appraisal  of 
Fontaine’s  “musical  mobility”  and  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  fabulist’s  every  volume 
should  |x)st  a  liminary  notice,  “lei  on  parle 
fran^ais.”  I  lugo  is  portrayed  as  one  of  his  own 
“hommes  oceans”;  Bal/.ac’s  “metaphysics  of 
things”  is  analyzed;  Baudelaire  is  viewed  as 
singing  a  contemporary  fragmentation  and 
fall.  The  concluding  essays  are  devoted  to  Wat¬ 
teau  and  Tristan  Corbicre.  A  critical  plea  that 
the  creative  process  is  a  vital  participation 
rather  than  a  polite  presentation. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Alexandre  Papadopoulo,  cd.  Peintres  et 
sculptetirs  d’Egypte.  Cairo.  La  Revue  du 
Caire.  1952.  112  pages,  ill.  -}-  66  plates. 
TTtis  volume  is  a  number  of  essays  on  con¬ 


temporary  Egyptian  artists  with  92  plates  of 
their  w’orks.  Prints,  water  colors,  costume  de¬ 
signs,  ceramics,  wrought  iron,  and  other  arts 
and  crafts  arc  represented  as  well  as  paintings 
and  sculptures.  Such  a  book  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  introduction  to,  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of,  these  artists  than  a  serious  study.  As 
might  be  expected,  contemporary  Egyptian  art 
is  essentially  derivative  and  echoes  various 
styles,  trends,  and  masters  of  the  modern 
movement,  particularly  the  School  of  Paris, 
although  some  reliefs  based  on  ancient  Egyp 
tian  styles  arc  more  interesting. 

Lutwrence  fames  Wat  hen 
University  of  Florida 

^  1^0  van  Puyvelde.  Im  peinture  flamande 

au  siecle  des  Van  Fycl(^.  Bruxelles.  Elsevier. 
1953.  356  pages,  ill.  -(-  5  plates.  495  Bel.  fr. 
This  book  is  quite  obviously  the  outcome  of  a 
lifetime  of  study  and  research.  We  have  to  do 
here  with  the  Belgian  scholar’s  final  synthesis, 
pruned  to  the  exclusion  of  the  last  superfluity; 
a  masterly  rendering  of  the  times,  the  men, 
and  their  artistic  aspirations. 

Dr.  van  Puyvelde  proceeds  with  an  illumi¬ 
nating  analysis  of  relevant  paintings,  examin¬ 
ing  their  style-critical  characteristics  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  highly  acceptable  sequence.  By  ad¬ 
ducing  a  numlier  of  hitherto  less  known  exam¬ 
ples,  the  author  enhances  the  value  of  his  dem¬ 
onstrations.  His  text  makes  deceptively  easy 
reading,  for  he  is  not  given  to  a  vain  pseudo¬ 
scientific  display  of  footnotes  and  references 
that  many  in  this  country  take  for  a  sign  of 
thoroughness.  However,  Van  Puyveldc’s  eru¬ 
dition  is  nowhere  at  fault;  his  ideas,  as  set  forth 
here,  arc  thought  provoking. 

This  work  constitutes  a  major  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  Flemish  painting  during 
the  fifteenth  century;  it  ranks  among  the  best 
Professor  van  Puyvelde  has  ever  written;  its 
intrinsic  value  puts  it  on  a  level  with  Henri 
Focillon’s  L’art  d’Occident. 

ErUt^  Larsen 

Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

**  Emile  Schaub-Koch.  Viggo  farl,  sculpteur 
danois.  Copcnhaguc.  Nyt  Nordisk.  1953. 
210  pages,  ill. 

The  contemporary  Danish  sculptor  Viggo  Jarl 
is  one  of  those  minor  masters  whose  work  is 
always  technically  admirable  but  essentially 
academic,  with  a  bow  now  and  then  to  modern 
styles.  His  portraits  evidently  show  him  at  his 
best,  as  he  is  able  to  execute  works  with,  pre¬ 
sumably,  a  gtxid  likeness  and  a  touch  of  the 
ideal.  Some  of  his  bronzes  recall  Rodin,  the 
great  international  master  of  Jarl’s  youth,  and 
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others  reriett  Despiaii.  A  clever  portraitist  and 
a  skilled  creator  of  historical  and  allegorical 
monuments  best  sums  up  his  oeuvre.  In  only 
a  few  of  the  pieces  reproduced  in  this  book 
does  he  reveal  an  intensity  of  personal  vision. 
The  text  is  fulsomely  laudatory  and  high- 
flown.  Lawrence  James  Wat  hen 

University  oj  Florida 

**  (Jeorges  Gusdorf.  La  parole.  Paris.  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France.  1953.  124  pages. 
240  fr. 

Published  within  a  philosophical  series,  this  is 
a  discussion  of  language  from  the  }K)int  of 
view  of  a  philosopher.  Linguistically,  the 
author  accepts  Saussure’s  system  of  langue, 
langage,  and  parole. 

It  is  language  which  distinguishes  man  from 
other  living  beings.  The  magic  word  is  an 
integral  part  of  religion;  philology  is  in  a 
sense  the  beginning  of  philosophy.  Science 
uses  the  most  perfect  of  systems — mathematics. 
Communication  is  possible  only  through  lan¬ 
guage;  it  is  the  basis  of  society.  The  writing 
of  language,  first  a  privilege,  now  characteris¬ 
tic  of  our  culture,  makes  ours  a  lx)ok  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  the  author’s  opinion,  only  the  dis 
cipline  of  philosophy  can  properly  comprehend 
the  totality  of  human  speech. 

Ruth  Uirsch 
Georgetown  U niversity 

^  Jacques  Paliard,  Paul  Archambault,  eds. 
F.tudes  blondeliennes.  II.  Paris.  Presses 
Universitaires.  1952.  168  pages.  500  fr. 
ITiis  fascicle  comprises,  in  addition  to  some 
hitherto  unpublished  notes  of  Maurice  Hlon- 
del,  several  interesting  evaluations  of  Hlondel’s 
thought  and  work.  Jacques  Paliard,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  discusses  in  a 
comparative  study  Bergson’s  and  Blondel’s 
concept  of  Felan  spintuel.  Henry  Dumery  pre¬ 
sents  a  critical  appraisal  of  Hlondel’s  philosr)- 
phy  as  related  to  contemporary  trends  of 
thought  (Neo-Positivism,  Existentialism,  etc.), 
while  Paul  Archambault  views  Blondel’s 
oeuvre  in  its  totality,  following  its  tlc- 
vclopment  from  a  “philosophy  of  action’’  to  a 
“systematic  dialectic’’  of  doing,  knowing,  and 
Iteing  that  links  la  phtlosophie  hlondelicnne 
with  la  grande  tradition  de  la  philosophie 
classtque  et  de  la  pensee  chretienne. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Raymond  Pol  in,  et  al.  Les  etudes  berg- 
soniennes.  III.  Paris.  Albin  .Michel.  1952. 
222  pages.  330  fr. 

This  volume  contains  several  valuable  essays 


dealing  with  various  aspects  of  Bergson’s 
thought.  Raymond  Polin  writes  on  “Bergson 
et  le  mal,’’  Pierre  Andreu  on  “Bergson  et 
Sorcl,’’  Lydie  Adolphe  on  “Bergson  et  I’clan 
vital,”  and  Henry  Mavit  on  “Bergson  et  I’exis 
tence  creatrice.”  Also  included  are  the  minutes 
of  two  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  1948  and 
1949,  of  1/ Association  des  Amis  de  Bergson 
(with  contributions  by  Jeanne  Delhomme, 
(iabriel  Marcel,  Daniel  Halcvy,  Emile  Brehier, 
etc.),  diverse  Notes  and  Documents,  and  sev¬ 
eral  book  reviews.  The  essays  place  the  main 
emphasis  on  the  religious  implications  of  Berg¬ 
son's  philosophy  as  embodietl  in  synthetic  form 
in  Deux  sources  de  la  morale  et  de  la  religion. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stan  ford  Uni  versity 

Paul  Asveld.  Im  pensee  religieuse  du  jeune 
Hegel.  IJberte  et  alienation.  Ixjuvain.  Nau- 
welaerts.  1953.  ix  244  pages.  135  Bel.  fr. 
This  is  a  very  clear,  brief,  and  com[Ktent  sum¬ 
mary  of  an  enormous  amount  of  work  done  by 
(lerman  scholars  on  the  subject.  For  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  by  now  famf)us  story 
of  the  development  of  the  Young  Hegel,  this 
l)ook  would  probably  be  a  most  popular  and 
convenient  introduction  to  it.  The  develop¬ 
ment  takes  the  major  themes  of  Hegel  from 
his  student  years  in  Tiibihgen  through  Bern 
and  Frankfurt  and  ends  with  his  going  to  Jena. 
The  only  original  [wint  the  author  makes  is  a 
»lefense  of  the  older  conception  of  young 
I  Icgel’s  (iod  as  totality  of  opposites;  this  is  de¬ 
fended  against  Haering’s  more  theistic  concep 
tion  of  (lod  as  one  of  the  poles  in  the  dialectic. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

^  Pierre  Molaine.  L’itineraire  de  la  Vterge 
Marie.  Paris.  Correa.  195L  447  pages  -f-  4 
plates. 

This  is  a  popular  and  devout,  though  some¬ 
what  uncritical,  account  of  the  apparitions  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  France,  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  our  own  days.  France,  according  to 
the  autTior,  is  the  “foyer  de  devotion  mariale 
.  .  .  I’cpicentre  des  apparitions  de  Notre- 
Dame.”  The  reader  is  taken  on  a  kind  of  “pil¬ 
grimage”  to  the  historical  shrines  and  the 
milieu,  as  well  as  to  the  partly  factual,  partly 
legendary  events  which  are  vividly  depicted. 
Of  sj^ecial  actual  interest  are  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  descriptions  of  the  apparitions  of  La 
Salette,  Ix)urdes,  and  h'atima. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 
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**  Roland  Mousnicr,  Krncst  Labroussc.  ////- 
toire  generate  des  civilisations.  V: 

XV II I”  siecte.  Baris.  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France.  195?.  567  pages,  ill.  -f-  48  plates. 
2,500  fr. 

Volume  5,  a  general  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  from  1715  to  1815,  is  the  first  of  seven 
to  appear,  'i’he  other  six  volumes  are  scheduled 
for  publication  by  1955. 

After  a  brief  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  authors  present  a  bird’s<>yc  view  of 
scientific  developments  in  all  Helds,  in  tech¬ 
nology  as  well  as  in  finance  and  industry,  and 
for  all  European  countries.  Other  chapters  dis¬ 
cuss  events  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Analyses  are  made  of  the  fundamental  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  repercussions 
throughout  the  world.  Na|X)leon  and  his  sig¬ 
nificance  are  weighed  in  detail.  The  work  is 
basically  an  encyclo|Kdia,  profusely  illustrated, 
an<l  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  dfK- 
trinaire  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  it  offers  re¬ 
freshing  objectivity  and  excels  in  philosophical 
considerations.  It  is  indeed  an  ambitious 
project  which  supplies  the  reader  with  the  lat¬ 
est  discoveries  of  research  workers. 

1‘ierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Antonina  Vallentin.  lx-  drame  d'Alhert 
limstein.  Baris.  Blon.  1954.  254  pages.  540 
fr. 

'Iliis  illustrated  biography  of  Einstein  has  the 
virtue  of  {lermitting  the  reader  to  see  Einstein’s 
intellectual  life  through  his  confrontation  with 
many  of  his  contemjKiraries,  scientific  and 
otherwise.  Filled  with  numerous  and  amusing 
anecdotes,  this  IxKik  gives  us  a  vivid  picture 
not  simply  of  the  scientist,  but  more  explicitly 
of  the  artist,  philosopher,  and  the  whole  man 
in  the  context  of  his  family  life.  Einstein’s  fx)- 
litical,  religious,  and  stK'ial  views  and  actions 
(c.g.,  on  Bacifisrn)  are  also  dramatically  <le- 
scrilx*d.  This  is  excellent  biographical  material 
for  general  reading. 

Carlton  If',  lierenda 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 

('laude  Farrere.  Souvenirs.  Baris.  Fayard. 
195?.  287  pages.  600  fr. 

(Maude  Farrere,  of  the  Academic  I'ran^aise,  is 
well  known  through  his  novels  with  exotic  set¬ 
tings.  Mis  titles  show  how  much  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  China,  Japan,  in  opium,  and  the  sea. 
I  Ic  started  as  an  officer  of  the  French  navy, 
and  his  ex|>crienccs  as  a  sailor  are  related  in 
the  first  and  larger  part  of  his  Souvenirs.  They 
show  a  courageous  and  stubborn  man. 


The  second  part  is  even  more  revealing.  It 
shows  who  Farrere  was  and  is.  Andre  Gide, 
for  instance,  is  mentioned  once;  Broust,  \^a- 
Icry,  Mauriac  and,  let  us  say,  (iabricl  Marcel 
are  not  mentioned  at  all.  And  when  the  author 
speaks  of  Muss(jlini,  he  states:  “Benito  Musso¬ 
lini,  dans  Ihistoire  italienne,  vient  apres  Jules 
(ycsar,  mais  apprcK'he  d’(Jctave  Auguste.’’ 
Among  the  literary  people  the  author  adores, 
he  enumerates  his  friends  of  the  Academie 
F'ran<^aise,  I  lenri  Lavedan,  BMouard  Estaunie, 
Henri  Bergson;  he  also  praises  Bicrre  Loti, 
Bicrre  l^)uys,  Jules  Verne,  (hurteline,  Colette, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Montherlant.  Sum  total, 
after  so  many  Souvenirs  published  in  the  last 
years,  here  for  once  we  get  the  conservative 
approach. 

Frederic Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 


Andre  (lermain.  Les  fous  de  1900.  Baris. 
La  Balatine.  1954.  270  pages. 

Andre  (iermain  logins  his  lxx)k  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  it  is  in  the  most  honorable  sense 
that  we  must  understantl  the  expression  “fools 
of  1900.”  At  this  exceptionally  happy  epcK'h,  a 
return  to  romanticism  had  brought  to  a  certain 
numlKr  of  men  and  women  a  tendency  to 
search,  in  their  works  and  in  their  lives,  for  a 
beauty,  and  more  esjiecially  an  insolent,  eccen¬ 
tric  beauty  destined  to  fade  quickly  in  the 
storm  of  revolutions  and  wars.  But  this  beauty 
bad  its  ebarm  and  its  jK'rfume  and  will  re¬ 
main,  in  the  eyes  of  an  astonished  posterity,  the 
“flower  of  1900.” 

In  this  gallery  of  honorable  “f(K)ls”  opened 
by  Andre  Germain,  figure  in  succession  (3scar 
Wilde,  Jean  Ix)rrain,  Baroness  Deslandes, 
Marchioness  Casati,  Brincesse  tie  Bolignac, 
Liane  de  Bougy,  Miss  Barney  (the  American 
contribution  to  the  list),  the  Egyptian  Dr. 
Mardrus,  Maurice  Barres,  Marcel  Broust, 
Andre  (fide,  and  Jean  ('octeau.  One  may 
wonder  how  pleased  the  only  two  survivants  of 
this  list  must  be  to  find  themselves  in  this  gal¬ 
lery  of  fools,  however  “honorable”  they  may 
lie.  The  author  has  known  personally  every 
one  of  these  characters,  and  he  revives  at  their 
ex|)cnse  all  the  “|X)tins,”  all  the  gossip  which 
flourished  in  this  “exceptionally  happy  ejxxh.” 
This  is  an  easy  lxx)k  to  read,  written  with  a 
light  |icn,  in  the  style  of  1900;  nevertheless, 
the  reader,  although  often  amused,  docs  not 
find  in  it  anything  constructive,  but  quite  the 
contrary. 

F.dmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Park^  College 
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Marcel  Jouhandeau.  Memorial.  IV:  Ap- 
prcntis  et  gar^ons.  Paris,  (iailimard.  195i. 
165  pages.  550  fr. 

In  his  sixty-fiflh  year  Marcel  Jouhandeau  offers 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  memoirs,  evoking 
once  again  the  I-'rench  provincial  town  that 
readers  of  jouhandeau  novels  have  long 
known  under  the  name  of  Chaminadour. 
1  lere  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  hired  hands 
and  apprentices  working  in  his  father’s 
butcher  shop.  The  result  is  a  collection  of  pen 
portraits  executed  with  deftness,  humor,  and 
verve,  (ienerally  no  place  apjiears  deader  than 
the  I’rench  small  town;  no  place  appears  live¬ 
lier  seen  through  Jouhandeau’s  memory,  kept 
in  constant  turmoil  by  the  pranks  and  misad¬ 
ventures  of  its  butcher-lx)y  “grotesques”  and 
heroes.  luiurenl  l^Sage 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  .Maurice  Vlaminck.  Paysages  et  person- 
nages.  Paris.  I'lammarion.  1955.  240  pages. 
450  fr. 

'I'he  reminiscences  and  opinions  of  an  old 
jiainter  who  disapproves  of  our  age.  Vla¬ 
minck’s  opinions  on  life  and  art  have  common 
sense  enough,  but  no  particular  depth  or  orig¬ 
inality.  Some  shrewd  observations,  some  (un¬ 
successful  )  attempts  to  create  a  coherent  story, 
and  a  few  anecdotes  result  in  a  pleasant,  but 
on  the  whole  dispensable  piece  of  not  ipiitc 
literature.  lohannes  A.  Gaertner 

Ijifayette  College 

^  Paul  Kruger,  ed.  Correspondanee  de 
Georg  lirandes.  1 :  Im  France  et  I’ltalie.  2 
vols.  Copenhague.  Rosenkilde  &  Bagger. 
1952.  Ixix  -f~  525  pages  -f-  xix  plates,  v 
-j-  189  pages.  45  kr. 

Two  sizeable  volumes,  Ixrautifully  printed  in 
a  limited  edition,  edited  with  incomparable 
care  and  completeness,  well  illustratcil  with 
pictures  and  facsimiles — a  major  work  for  the 
history  of  European  letters  and  lilxrralism  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  Brandes,  1842-1927.  First  we 
see  the  young  Jew  in  his  struggle  against  the 
orthodoxy  of  Denmark,  his  self-imfxjsed  exile 
to  (iermany,  his  growing  successes  as  a  lec¬ 
turer.  We  then  discern  his  ho[x:less  wooing  of 
France,  which  he  loved  and  never  succeeded 
in  winning,  especially  not  after  Clemenceau’s 
tragic  attack  on  a  man  who  had  considered 
himself  a  loyal  friend  of  France  and  of  the 
Tiger.  W'c  are  amused  by  the  naive  gusto  with 
which  he  describes  how  he  is  feted  everywhere, 
but  we  are  amazed  at  the  vitality  that  let  him 
write  seven  or  eight  Ixxjks  a  year.  1  le  worked 
eighteen  hours  a  day  and  slept  only  w-ith  the 
help  of  drugs. 


This  reviewer  felt  that  the  lesser  corresjwnd- 
ents  are  those  who  hold  our  interest  Unlay 
more  than  the  famous  ones.  Perhaps  it  is  Ix:- 
causc  they  give  themselves  more  in  their  let¬ 
ters,  while  the  great  have  to  spare  themselves 
for  their  published  works.  'Die  corres|K)ndents 
include  Taine,  FLdmonil  de(ioncourt,  Bourget, 
C'opcau,  Pierre  .Mille,  Marie  Bonaparte,  Fran¬ 
cis  dc  Miomandre,  Claudel,  Anatole  France, 
Clide,  anti  .Anna  Tenicheff  liesidcs  the  Italian 
lilx-ral,  Sar.ido.  They  all  contain  charming  aiul 
informative  passages,  but  are  often  also  more 
reserved  than  we  would  wish  our  corres|X)nd- 
ents  to  lie.  Brandes,  though  married  to  a  (Jer- 
man,  said  repeatedly  that  he  did  not  like 
(lermany.  He  was  translated  into  Russian, 
Faiglish,  and  (ierman,  and  many  of  the  trans 
lations  were  made  from  the  (jerman.  Only  one 
of  his  Imoks  apjicared  in  French.  This  puzzleil 
his  intelligence,  hurt  his  pride,  and,  [x-rhaps, 
increased  his  love  for  France. 

VV’e  are  anticipating  with  eagerness  the  next 
two  volumes,  which  are  to  deal  with  the  Slavic 
and  (Jerman  corresfxindents.  I*or  seeing  a 
period  thus,  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  whom 
we  can  readily  understand,  may  help  us  to 
comprehend  the  undercurrents  and  the  main 
currents  of  literature,  which  Brandes  himself 
descrilied  so  well  in  his  first  major  work. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Pierre-1  Jenry  Bornecque.  La  France  et  sa 
litterature.  Guide  complet  dans  le  cadre  de 
la  civilisation  mondiale.  I:  Des  origmes  a 
1715.  Lyon.  lAC'.  1955.  256  pages,  ill.  -|- 
1  map. 

A  great  many  facts,  even  considerable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them,  and  a  carefully  planned 
handling  of  the  material  have  Ix-en  put  into 
this  comp.act  panorama  of  French  literature 
from  its  origins  to  1715.  The  jieriod  has  been 
divided  into  four  parts  and  within  the  parts 
there  are  given:  a  bibliography;  a  summary  of 
the  principal  historical,  literary,  and  artistic- 
events;  a  table  of  the  main  currents  in  France 
and  elsewhere  in  th.it  particular  jieriod;  a  table 
showing  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  fieriotl,  the  literary  generations, 
life  span  of  writers,  analyses  of  genres. 

'Fhe  lM)dy  of  the  Ixnik  is  preceded  by  genet al 
literary  and  linguistic  information  an<l  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  indices:  French  writers;  schcxtls, 
works,  foreign  and  ancient  writers  having  a 
close  connection  with  French  literature;  prin¬ 
cipal  foreign  writers;  asjjects  of  civilization, 
'i'he  last  one  detes  not  seem  to  lie  as  good  as  the 
others,  Ixing  less  inclusive  and  consistent. 
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The  outline  form  gives  this  manual  clarity, 
visual  appeal,  and  rapid  accessibility,  making 
it  useful  for  reference  and  for  identification 
and  chronological  placing  of  writers  and  move¬ 
ments.  It  could  likewise  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
more  extensive  study  and  reading. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  /accrues  Laf.tte,  Stephen  Taylor,  eds. 
Who's  Who  in  France:  Paris.  Paris.  Lafitte 
(I^ndon.  Central  Euro|xran  Times.  New 
York.  Lange,  Maxwell  &  Springer).  1953. 
999  2<ol.  pages.  $18. 

I'he  emphasis  is  on  the  subtitle,  although  the 
main  heading  is  more  prominently  displayed. 
Indeed,  in  France,  politically,  economically, 
and  intellectually  so  highly  centralized,  the 
capital  takes  in  a  lot  of  territory — though  by 
no  means  all,  and  the  important  provinces  de¬ 
serve  and  rate  more  and  better  attention  than 
is  usually  granted  them.  Anyway,  this  is  “a 
biographical  dictionary  containing  more  than 
5,000  biographies  of  prominent  peo{)le  in  and 
of  Paris.”  We  meet  celebrities  and  aspirants  to 
fame:  bankers,  industrialists,  politicians,  diplo¬ 
mats,  scientists,  actors,  writers  (percentage¬ 
wise  in  about  that  order),  and  representatives 
of  many  other  professions.  The  presentation  is 
less  “stuffy”  than  is  often  the  case  in  such 
almanacs  of  fame  but  mayl)c  a  trifle  too  de¬ 
liberately  “informal.”  We  knew  indeed  that 
Paris  was  cjuite  a  place.  Yet  it  must  have  im¬ 
proved  even  over  a  deservedly  high  reputation 
since  we  last  saw  it  if  the  editors’  statement  is 
true  that  of  the  five  thousand  biographees 
((]uite  a  numl>er!)  “most  already  have  a  name 
but  all,  with  some  value,  talent,  courage,  wit, 
fxiwer,  taste,  intellect,  take  part  in  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  Paris,  contribute  to  her  radiance  and 
through  heavy  swells  and  adverse  seas  uphold 
the  prestige  of  France.” 

Among  the  writers,  most  “established” 
names  are  included  but  the  absence  of  too 
many  of  the  representatives  of  the  younger 
(around  forty  years  old)  generation  makes  one 
wonder  if  the  myth  that  France  is  a  country 
where  life  and  leadership  in  any  field  begin  at 
seventy  still  holds  true.  The  bibliography  of 
writers  listed  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  being 


"Garda  I.(>rca  in  KhkIisH  sounds  like  a  guitar  with 
strings  made  of  hemp.  All  the  suggestive  and  evoca¬ 
tive  charm  of  his  vtKahulary  is  lost;  there  remains  only 
a  collection  of  strange,  unconnected  nouns  floating 
alxiut  unsure  of  where  they  belong." 

Fernando  Alegria  in  Ameruas 


often  spotty  and  selectively  arbitrary.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  non-Iiterary  or  non-artistic  eminence 
seems  to  rate  more  space  and  consideration.  A 
second  chapter  of  some  150  pages  is  devoted 
to  Les  grandes  entre prises  which  looks  and 
reads  more  like  publicity  turned  out  by  com¬ 
petent  public  relation  staffers  than  sober  infor¬ 
mation.  E.  E.  N. 

^  I'rcdcric  Hoffet.  Psychanalyse  de  Paris. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1953.  xxx  4*  229  pages. 
525  fr. 

The  publication  of  Psychanalyse  de  Paris  has 
brought  a  rather  comic  situation:  The  book 
begins  with  a  preface-letter  to  the  author  from 
Bernard  Grasset,  his  publisher,  in  which  the 
latter  refutes  all  the  arguments  presented  by 
the  former,  and  a  letter  from  the  author  to  the 
publisher.  Without  going  further, ‘let  us  say 
that  Bernard  Cirasset’s  letter  contains  the  best 
pages  of  the  whole  book. 

M.  Hoffet  has  undertaken  a  new  stunt,  the 
psychoanalysis  of  a  city.  The  229  pages  he  has 
written  are  marred  by  prejudiced  and  bitter 
attacks  on  ail  that  is  Parisian.  However,  M. 
Hoffet  contradicts  himself  many  times.  It  even 
hapf)ens  that  he  gets  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of 
his  digressions,  and  reverses  the  opinions 
whose  veracity  he  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  in  trying  to  prove.  According  to  him, 
everything  is  wrong  in  Paris — everybody,  too, 
the  Parisians,  the  foreigners  established  in 
Paris,  the  visitors.  M.  Hoffet  alone  is  right.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  Parisian.  He  af 
fects  the  attitude  of  a  rustic  lost  in  the  great  me¬ 
tropolis,  amazed  by  its  refinements.  He  him¬ 
self  declares  that  a  provincial,  due  to  his  “qual¬ 
ities,”  feels  in  an  inferior  position  in  Paris. 
Would  it  be  his  own  case,  wlience  his  resent¬ 
ment.^  It  would  lie  piquant  to  psychoanalyze 
this  psychoanalist,  and  to  find  out  that  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  severe  case  of  inferiority  complex. 
Nevertheless,  all  these  considerations  against 
the  Parisians  could  as  well  l)c  applied  to  the 
intellectual  groups  of  any  large  city. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  work 
of  M.  Hoffet  contains  almost  nothing  substan¬ 
tial  or  constructive.  Edmond  de  jaive 

Gulf  Parl(  College 


"Texiay,  in  a  shaken  and  disordered  world,  where 
men  have  lost  touch  with  the  old-time  standards  and 
in  many  cases  have  abandoned  faith  in  spiritual  values 
and  realities,  all  the  arts  are  far  more  in  danger  than 
in  a  stabler,  more  placid  period.” 

Stanton  A.  Coblentz  in  Wings 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Books  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners" ) 


Rolf  Bongs.  Has  Antlitz  Andre  Gides. 
Diisscldorf.  Droste.  1953.  95  pages.  5.80 
dm. 

This  enthusiastic  attempt  to  widen  the  inroad 
for  (»ide  in  (»ermany  (the  break-through  Ix;- 
gan  in  1919  with  E.  R.  Curtius’s  Franzdsischer 
Geist  im  zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert)  appears 
at  an  op}X)rtune  moment;  the  conclusion  of 
(»idc’s  work  coincides  with  the  desire  of  ficr- 
mans  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  dialogue  of  Europe.  Such 
voices  seem  to  Ik  an  echo  of  CJidc’s  message. 

The  three  essays,  comprising  an  introduction 
to  the  work,  a  physical  and  spiritual  profile  of 
the  author,  and  a  tentative  critical  evaluation, 
seem  partly  the  declaration  of  a  tlevoted  disci¬ 
ple.  Inilced,  the  critic’s  regret  at  having  missed 
the  opportunity  to  play  a  role  analogous  to  that 
of  Rilke  vis-a-vis  Rodin  runs  as  an  undercur¬ 
rent  through  this  study.  7'he  sketch  of  Ciide 
during  his  trip  to  (Germany  in  1947  attributes 
to  his  very  features  an  aura  of  (Joethean  seren¬ 
ity.  Bongs  puts  Les  jaux-monnayeurs  at  the 
center  of  his  literary  analysis,  comparing  it 
with  Ulysses  and  with  Der  'Aanberberg. 

Already  placing  him  in  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  yet  still  retaining  the  breath  of  his  living 
{x  rsonality,  this  slim  volume — despite  its  some¬ 
times  florid  tone — conveys  a  firmly  grounded 
impression  of  (jidc’s  achievement.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  with  critical  comments  on  CJerman  trans¬ 
lations  of  his  work  would  have  been  a  desirable 
addition  to  tbc  study. 

William  Anders 
Lafayette  College 


^  Margret  Boveri,  VV^alter  Prinzing.  T heodor 
Ueuss.  Stuttgart.  \'orwcrk.  302  pages 
7  plates. 

Yet  another  birthday  present  to  the  President 
of  the  (lerman  r’ederal  Republic.  Never  iKfore 
has  a  living  writer  of  his  ty[K  Ixen  the  subject 
of  sucb  careful  research.  The  bibliography,  by 
Prinzing,  presents  1,799  titles,  including  not 
only  Hcuss’s  fifty  Ixxiks  and  many  of  his 
sjKeches  but  also  his  many  (Kcasional  articles 
in  magazines  and  ncwspajKrs  alxiut  practically 
everything  from  technology  and  natural  science 
to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  .Mso  the  writings  of 
his  wife,  Elly  Heuss-Knapp,  are  included  with 
210  titles. 


This  piece  de  resistance  is  prefacetl  by  Hie 
literarische  Gestalt,  an  essay  by  Margret  F3o- 
veri,  known  for  her  notes  on  America  and  for 
her  harsh  criticism  of  the  Eederal  Republic’s 
foreign  policy.  She  neither  indicates  Heuss’s 
place  in  literary  history  nor  in  the  ideology  of 
Swabian  liberalism  of  which  he  is  a  somewhat 
pale  heir,  but  sticks  to  an  analysis  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  style  in  a  rather  ajxilogetic  way. 

Max  Fischer  (t) 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

Kathc  Braun-Prager.  ed.  Liebe.  Has  Mass 
der  Liebe  ist  Uebe  ohne  Mass.  Wien.  Zsol- 
nay.  1953.  559  pages.  $4. 

A  beautiful  anthology  of  prose  and  poetry 
alxiut  love:  family  and  marital  love,  love  of 
(Jod  and  animals,  love  as  shown  in  charity  and 
forgiveness.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  form 
of  love  not  represented  by  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  great  men  and  women  of  the  world 
like  Buddha,  Moses,  Plato,  St.  Paul,  Moham¬ 
med.  Jews  like  Martin  BulKr,  as  well  as 
certain  Christian  leaders,  arc  represented 
by  impressive  quotations.  In  a  time  of  atomic 
weapons  and  cold  war  it  is  certainly  a  praise¬ 
worthy  enterprise  to  collect  and  edit,  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  volume,  hundreds  of  sayings  treating 
exclusively  of  love.  F.va  C.  Wunderlich 

Upsala  College 

**  Prank  Brommer.  Heracles,  Miinstcr/ 
Kbln.  Bblau.  1953.  103  pages  32  plates. 
In  a  thoughtful  foreword  Frank  Brommer  la¬ 
ments  our  modern  inability  to  grasp  without 
destroying  the  glassy  essence  of  a  myth.  “As 
long  as  a  genuine  myth  is  alive,  no  science  of 
mythology  can  exist.  As  soon  as  scientific  myth¬ 
ology  arises,  true  myth  can  no  longer  exist.” 
“To  attempt  to  grasp  myth  by  means  of  the 
scientific  understanding  is  to  distinguish 
shades  of  color  by  means  of  a  measuring 
stick.”  But  Brommer  presents  us  in  the  body 
of  his  book  with  a  consolation,  almost  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  his  own  complaint.  I  le  has  assembled 
with  truly  Herculean  diligence  and  corre¬ 
sponding  precision  the  sources,  literary  and  ar¬ 
tistic,  from  which  a  modern  reader  can  in  vivid 
imagery  re  enact  the  twelve  mythic  labors  of 
Zeus’s  stalwart  son. 

Ronald  R.  I.,evinson 
University  of  Maine 
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Hans  Kichner.  Thomas  Mann.  Him-  Em- 
juhrung  in  setn  Werl{.  Bern.  Francke. 
195?.  12?  pajfcs.  4.80  Sw.  fr. 
rhe  author  of  this  intr<Mluctory  volume,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  (ierman  at  University  in 

Kingston,  ('anada,  has  outlined  the  essence 
of  .Mann’s  work  with  some  concise  hut  appro- 
|)riate  strokes.  It  is  surprising  how  much  valu¬ 
able  information  on  his  suh|ect  he  crams  into 
such  a  small  iKKik  without  missing  any  main 
|)*>itit.  He  also  finds  a  pertinent  conclusion: 
"'rhomas  .Mann's  humanism  consists  in  his 
lielief  in  mankind  and  in  its  mission  and  is 
based  on  a  ileep  reverence  for  man’s  inner  se¬ 
cret,  as  ex|)ressed  by  the  union  of  spirit  ami 
nature  in  him.  'Phis  lielief  leaves  the  Ixiunda- 
ries  of  state  and  n.ition  far  f)c*hind,  Isecause 
every  human  lieing  can  partake  of  the  great 
mission.” 

F'ichner,  in  his  analyses  of  Thomas  Mann’s 
novels  and  essays,  does  full  justice  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  work  up  to  the  )oseph  tetralogy.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  his  understanding  of  the  comjxisi- 
tion  of  Dnh^tor  Faust  us  shows  some  flaws, 
though  Fachner — among  very  few  critics — 
has  recognized  the  parabolic  identity  of 
Nietzsche  and  Adrian  Leverkuchn  w'ith  all  its 
implications.  He  painfully  confuses  the  mon¬ 
strosity  of  the  subject  with  .Mann’s  treatment 
of  it.  In  his  interpretation  'of  l)cr  Erwahlte 
I'ichner  misses  the  deeply  religious  meaning 
of  this  creation  and  apparently  has  no  sensi¬ 
tivity  for  the  Ix-auty  of  its  language. 

( )therwisc  the  w’riter  has  proved  himself  a 
most  able  literary  critic  and  excellent  Mann 
interpreter. 

Henry  Walter  lirann 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Hermann  (ierstner,  ed.  Die  Briider 
(irimm.  Ihr  Ixhen  und  Werl{.  Idsenhausen 
h.  .Miinihen.  Uangewiesche- Brandt.  1952. 
?26  pages  -f-  17  plates.  16.80  dm. 

.\n  anthology  of  personal  documents  of  the 
two  brothers,  famous  for  their  collection  of 
(Ierman  household  talcs,  their  works  on  (Icr- 
man  literature,  and  their  brave  lilxrralism.  In 
reading  these  well  selected  dixiiments  one  is 
aware  that  the  brothers  with  so  many  mutual 
interests  were  nevertheless  very  different  char- 
.Kters-  jakoh,  the  fanatical  worker,  happy  only 
“in  hlessetl  solitude  with  my  Ixxiks,”  the  crea¬ 
tive  organizer  of  standard  works  on  (Ierman 
grammar,  words,  jurisdiction,  and  mythology; 
ami  Wilhelm,  one  year  young,  r,  a  pleasant  and 
pleasing  man  with  a  wife  ami  children  and  a 
mildly  romantic  vein  for  jxietry.  The  anthology 
has  profited  from  the  many  thousand  pages  of 
the  works  of  the  (Irimm  brothers  and  their 


abundant  corres|X)ndence.  A  useful  work. 
Max  Fischer  (f) 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

Johann  (lottfried  Herder.  Werl{e  in  zwei 
Bdndcn.  Karl  (lustav  (lerold,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  195?.  94?,  827  pages.  28.50 
dm. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  great  (Ierman  poet,  scholar,  and 
animator  who  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
Weltlitcratur  licfore  (loethe  coined  the  name, 
the  Uarl  Hanser  Verlag  has  added  to  its  fa¬ 
mous  Klassil{er-Ausgaben  this  2-volume  selec¬ 
tion  from  1  lerdcr’s  various  writings  which 
arc  truly  of  encyclojx'dic  topical  range.  The 
reader  is  offered  significant  p<x-ms  and  epi¬ 
grams;  the  famous  collection  Stimmen  der 
Vdlf{er  in  IJedern;  a  wide  variety  of  prose 
from  the  years  1765-177?;  excellent  samples 
from  Herder’s  works  on  the  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory;  a  substantial  Ixxly  of  his  writings  during 
the  W^eimar  years,  including  the  Briefe  zur  Be- 
forderung  der  Humanitdt,  and  sermons  and 
addresses  by  the  churchmai.  and  educator. 

As  reading  this  eighteenth-century  author 
admittedly  is  none  tex)  easy  for  the  uninitiated, 
the  editor  has  made  provisions  for  various 
helpful  features  which  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  layman  to  consult  an  involved  scholarly 
apparatus.  The  texts  are  presented  in  mmlern 
orthography;  (Ireek  and  Latin  quotations  are 
rendered  in  (Ierman;  there  arc  explanatory 
comments  on  each  of  the  works  included  and 
an  adecjuatcly  inclusive  Versonenregister  with 
essential  biographical  information. 

A  fine  and  useful  contribution  to  what  we 
hofx:  will  lie  a  Herder-renaissance  in  our  time. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  F'ranz  Koch.  KolhenheyerAV6xung,en.  ( Idt- 
tingcr  Verlagsanstalt.  195?.  188  pages. 
9.60  dm. 

This  monogra|ih  is  not  a  scholarly  criti(|uc;  it 
is,  in  the  main,  a  partisan  ex[x)sition  of  Kollxrn- 
heycr’s  thought  and  art.  It  is  also  an  aggressive 
piece  of  writing  designed  to  breach  the  wall 
which,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  un[Terceptive 
and  hostile  critics  have  built  around  Kollxn- 
heycr’s  work.  Professor  Kwh  battles  blindly 
liecause  he  cannot  sec  that  his  idol’s  intransi- 
gcntly  anti-humanistic  bias,  unrelenting  “(ler- 
mano-mania,”  and  (icculiarities  of  style  may 
fail  to  elicit  favorable  resjxinsc  even  from  a 
willing  reader.  Furthermore,  Kollienheycr 
gives  little  more  than  variations  and  elabora¬ 
tions  of  one  theme.  A  few  are  attracted;  the 
many,  so  it  seems,  find  this  kind  of  thing  for¬ 
bidding  or  exasperating. 
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The  monoj»raph  comprises  three  parts:  “Der 
Dichtcr,”  “Der  Denker,”  and  “Menschen  und 
(jdtter.”  The  last  part  is  informative:  It  j'ives 
a  summary  of  a  dramatic  tetralogy  (of  the 
same  title)  which  has  ap[)earcd  only  in  private 
publication.  The  reader  gains  the  impression 
that  the  events  since  have  hut  strength¬ 
ened  Kollx'iiheyer’s  convictions. 

Nothing  is  said  concerning  Kollsenheyer’s 
dubious  oratory  and  journalism  (cf.  Gesam- 
melte  \Verl{e,  vol.  8).  Here  we  find  considered 
and  consistent  ajxilogies  of  totalitarianism. 
Kfxh  refers  to  Kolltenheyer’s  rel.ationship  to 
National  Socialism  only  once.  The  brevity  and 
the  logic  of  this  passage  arc  disarming. 

The  author  expounds  with  enthusiasm  Kol- 
Ixnheyer’s  “biological  metaphysics.”  I  lowcver, 
his  knowledge  of  biology  apjicars  to  Ik*  quite 
slim.  To  cite  one  instance:  No  awareness  is 
indicated  that  Koll>cnhcycr  and  Lysenko  seem 
to  share  certain  views.  One  should  have  liked 
to  be  enlightened  about  this. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.  Siimtliche 
Werhe.  Miinchen.  Droemer.  1‘>5L  1,126 
Images.  17.80  dm. 

Another  laurel  in  the  Knattr  Klassif(er  series 
which  is  definitely  living  up  to  the  very  ex¬ 
acting  expectations  raised  by  previous  offer¬ 
ings  is  the  one-volume  Bible  paper  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  the  unctpialled  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Swiss  master  of  the  Rahmener- 
zuhlung  whose  prose  and  |X)ems  are  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  treasure  chest  of  fierman 
language  literature.  The  eleven  Novellen  and 
many  jKX’ms  are  followed  by  the  all  too  ne¬ 
glected  “I  )ichtungen,”  lluttens  letzte  Tage 
and  Engelherg.  An  alphalx’tically  arranged  in¬ 
dex  of  [Mx*ms  by  Ixith  titles  and  first  lines  is  a 
helpful  aildition.  Hans  Schmecr’s  ^achwort 
of  biography  and  interpretation  is  competent 
and  concise,  mainly  intended  tor  the  general 
reader  yet  entirely  pertinent  to  the  interests 
of  the  specialist, 

K.  /•:.  N. 

^  Friedrich  Schiller.  Werl^e  in  drei  Biinden. 
I :  Der  junge  Schiller.  II :  Gedanke  tsnd  Ge- 
dicht.  Ill;  Die  hDtsischen  Dranien.  Rein- 
hard  Buchwald,  ed.  Wiesbaden.  Insel. 
New  ed.,  1652.  xxiii  -j-  715  pages  |  1 
table,  xxxvi  -|-  7(l6  pages  J  1  table,  xvi 
-f-  84f  pages  -f-  1  table.  45  dm. 

First  publishecl  in  1640,  this  carefully  compiled 
Tvolume  edition  offered  under  one  of  Cicr- 
many’s  most  reliable  imprints  well  tlescrved 
licing  reissued.  Each  volume  is  preceded  by  an 


informative  and  explanatory  introduction  in 
which  the  editor<ompiler  reveals  Ixith  scholar¬ 
ship  and  inspiring  sympathy  for  his  hero.  The 
“Young  Schiller”  volume  contains  Die  Rau- 
her,  “1‘icsco,”  Kahale  und  IJebe,  and  Don 
Carlos;  three  Erzahlungen;  the  early  {xiems; 
and  Schiller’s  first  essays  in  the  fields  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  aesthetics.  The  seconil  volume 
features  selected  {xiems,  especially  Gedanl^en- 
dichtung,  and  the  bulk  of  his  historical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  aesthetical  writings  as  well  as  a 
miscellany  of  various  other  essays.  The  “Classi¬ 
cal  Dramas”  volume  comprises  the  Wallen¬ 
stein  cycle,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  Die  Braut  von  Messina,  Wilhelm  Tell, 
Demetrius,  and  Die  lluldigung  der  Kiinste, 
with  the  topically  related  essays  Das  Miidchen 
von  Orleans  and  Vher  den  Gehrauch  des  Chors 
in  der  Tragiidie.  There  are  useful  Anmer- 
l(ungen  for  e.ach  volume.  Here  is  as  fine  and 
distinguished  an  “essential”  Schiller  as  one 
could  wish  for,  a  handsome  edition  to  grace 
any  library. 

i:.  E.  N. 

®  Walter  Johannes  Schrfxler.  Der  dichte- 
rische  Plan  des  Parzivalromans.  Halle 
(Saale).  Niemeyer.  165 L  76  pages.  2.40 
dm. 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  Wolfram  had  a 
basic  plan  for  the  Parzival,  which  is  based  on 
the  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Saviour.  Christ’s  life  on  earth,  his  redemption 
of  mankind,  and  his  suffering  on  the  cross  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  life  of  Parzival. 
Christ’s  life  on  earth  is  Parzival’s  knighthootl; 
the  suffering  on  the  cross  is  Parzival’s  search 
for  the  Crail;  ('hrist’s  ascension  is  Parzival’s 
ascent  to  the  Crail.  The  execution  of  this  basic 
plan  Wolfram  assigned  to  various  fxrrsons  who, 
because  of  their  function  in  the  plan,  do  not 
act  as  human  Ix'ings  but  as  fnippets.  This 
would  explain  the  many  contradictions  in  the 
characters,  which  are  the  more  glaring  the 
more  im|X)rtant  the  role  of  the  cKaracter  is. 

E.  II.  Eichholz 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

.Margarete  Susman.  Deutung  eincr  grossen 
IJehe.  Goethe  und  Charlotte  von  Stein. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1651.  22f  pages. 

'Ehe  critical  evaluation  of  this  profound  and 
searching  Ixxik  must  lie  left  to  scholars  who 
have  given  special  attention  to  (loethc’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  Charlotte  von  Stein.  It  repre¬ 
sents  another  attempt  to  apply  the  morpho¬ 
logical  approach  to  literary  biography.  There 
is  detailed  treatment  of  Coethe’s  metamarpho- 
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$rs,  emphasis  u{K>n  the  oneness  of  his  sub¬ 
jective  experience  and  objective  knowletlj;e, 
upon  insight  ainl  love  merging  organically 
with  the  whole  of  the  jxKt’s  extraordinary 
world.  The  terminology  of  this  new  aesthetic 
ap{)ears  synonymously  when  it  apfx-ars  at  all, 
but  this  refreshingly  unjiedantic  trait  is  not 
always  lialanced  by  a  reasonable  brevity  and 
sim[>licity  of  sentence  structure.  (When  will 
CJerman  authors  learn  that  the  essential  thing 
is  to  l>c  urulerstfKxl  by  interested  reatlers  every¬ 
where.^)  Basic  in  the  relationship  was  C'har- 
lotte’s  depth  of  understanding.  It  transcended 
mere  reasoning  comprehension,  for  it  was  “ein 
Einsetzen  ihres  Wesens  in  das  seine,  also  eine 
unmittelbare  Krfahrung  der  Lielx-.”  The  ab¬ 
soluteness,  the  exclusiveness  of  this  love  was 
its  disease,  its  tragedy.  A  “stirb  und  werdc” 
was  necessary  but  passion  gave  way  to  a  digni¬ 
fied,  friendly  relationship  only  after  trying  and 
turbulent  vicissitudes.  H’.  /i.  IV. 

^  Kurt  W^ais.  Frit  he  F.pil{  Wcstcuropas  und 
dir  Vorgeschuhte  des  Nthclungcnliedes. 
/.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  195?.  211  pages. 
16  dm. 

This  lxx)k  presents  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
complicated  problems  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Nihelungenlied.  Professor  Wais  deals  with 
the  second  and  more  important  part  of  the 
epic,  the  journey  of  the  Burgundians  to  Etzel’s 
court  and  their  end.  Very  thorough  and  de¬ 
tailed  research  reveals  the  two  major  older 
strata  Ix-hind  the  present  form  of  the  poem. 
W'ais  complements,  synthesizes,  ami  corrects 
the  scholarly  work  done  by  his  predecessors 
concerning  the  evolution  of  the  p'ot  and  the 
changing  concept  of  the  role  played  by  the 
four  great  tragic  characters,  Gunther,  Hagen, 
Krimhild,  and  Etzel.  The  Nihelungenlied  ap- 
fx-ars  as  an  unsurpassed  work  not  only  of  the 
German,  but  of  the  Furojiean  genius  in  gen¬ 
eral,  with  elements  of  the  various  strata  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  continent,  from  the  Nordic 
Volsung  Saga  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Finnes- 
hurh  Song  to  the  Welsh  Mahinogion,  the 
Spanish  Infantes  de  I^ra,  and  the  Chronica 
Ilungarorum.  The  Ixxik,  written  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  spirit  of  comparative  literature, 
casts  much  light  also  on  problems  occurring  in 
other  epics  created  on  the  complicated  fouiula- 
tions  of  earlier  strata,  such  as  the  Iliad. 

Felix  M.  IVasserniann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

*  Otto  F.  Beer.  Wiedersehen  in  Meran.  Inns¬ 
bruck.  <  )sterreichische  \'erlagsanstalt. 
1952.  314  pages. 

A  sharp  witted  analyzer  of  our  times  and  a 


captivating  narrator,  this  young  Austrian  au¬ 
thor  excels  in  the  reasonable  treatment  he 
lends  to  an  ingeniously  invented  story,  some¬ 
what  resembling  Thomas  .Mann’s  “.Magic 
.Mountain”  in  its  setting,  and  still  having  a 
highly  [xrrsonal  note. 

Two  young  people,  a  V^iennese  composer 
and  a  French  girl,  meet  again  after  long  years 
of  separation — but  their  eagerly  exfxrcted  re¬ 
union  in  a  private  sanitorium  is  strangely  be¬ 
clouded:  They  experience  all  phases  of  Anein- 
andcr-V orbeilcben ,  and  in  truth-seeking  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  carefree  youth  the  musician 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  everything  had 
hap|x*ned  to  him  Ix-fore.  With  this  simultane¬ 
ously  sketched  dualism  Beer  achieves  many 
accurate  observations  regarding  the  deep 
plunge  that  befell  F.uro|ie  in  the  transition 
from  pseudo-stability  to  the  state  of  anguish 
and  insecurity.  While  the  story  opens  rather 
tediously,  patient  readers  will  find  rewarding 
surprises  as  scxin  as  the  rctrosjiective  analysis 
starts.  In  the  dispassionate  art  of  balancing  all 
influences  that  contributed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  “gray  century,”  and  skilfully  util¬ 
izing  them  for  a  passionate  love  story.  Beer 
succeeded  decisively  throut'b  .ii, 

A  Ixxik  written  without  rancor  and  false 
sentimentality,  it  gains  stature  by  a  gripping 
and  hard  hitting  style,  depicting  heaven  and 
hell  through  which  it  marches  towards  a 
tragic  finale. 

Robert  lireuer 
FAmhurst,  N.  V. 


Werner  Bergengruen.  Die  Sterntaler.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Arche.  1953.  60  pages. 

A  simply-told  talc  of  simple  fxrople  fxirtrayed 
with  indulgence  and  humor.  Most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  arc  not  without  shrewdness;  and 
there  is  shrewdness,  tex),  in  Bergengruen’s 
present  simplicity  and  in  his  playful  yet  fun¬ 
damentally  serious  characterizations  and  in¬ 
sights.  All  is  not  told,  much  is  hineingeheim- 
nisst, — “das  Cicheimnis  vcrblcibt!”  The 
theme  is  money,  which  Ix-havcs  like  a  mirage 
in  a  desert.  It  sustains  the  covetous,  domineer¬ 
ing  woman,  who  has  mysteriously  saved  a 
considerable  amount  of  it,  only  to  have  it  fail 
her  in  the  hour  of  death.  It  sustains,  fails,  and 
sustains  again  her  stupid,  henpecked  husband. 
Most  {leople  it  passes  by,  and  even  those  gift¬ 
ed  in  manipulating  its  potentialities  must  be 
on  their  guard.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  money 
to  consist  exclusively  of  Sterntaler  and  these 
are  subject  to  the  w'hims  of  fate. 

W.  A.  W. 
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**  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Novcllcn.  (Jraz. 

I^ykarn.  1953.  479  pages.  $2.90. 

The  24  stories  and  sketches  in  this  collection 
by  one  of  the  Kiindtr  dcs  Dntten  Reiches  vary 
in  length  from  three  to  104  pages.  Most  of  the 
sketches  are  boyhood  reminiscences,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  their  telling  that  raises  them 
alx)ve  the  trivial.  The  only  unusual  feature  of 
the  longest  item  in  the  lxK)k,  Casa  Sieberling, 
a  trite  love  story,  is  the  exotic  background  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  which  Blunck  is  familiar 
from  his  travels  in  South  America.  Another 
longer  story.  Von  der  schdnen  Griifin  Doge,  is 
based  on  a  case  of  fratricide  in  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Schleswig  during  the  reign  of  the  Danish 
king  Christian  II.  Here  is  interesting  raw  ma¬ 
terial  which  an  author  with  a  flair  for  charac¬ 
terization  and  a  vigorous  style  might  have  put 
to  excellent  use.  Perhaps  the  most  annoying 
asjiect  of  Blunck’s  prose  is  his  constant  use  of 
the  cliche.  One  example  should  suffice:  “Sie 
.  .  .  trat  ans  Fenster,  trank  einige  Atcmziige 
vom  brausenden  Friihling,  der  draussen  fiber 
die  I  liigel  schritt,  hob  die  Arme,  als  griisste  sie 
den  Drosselschlag  .  .  .  .” 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Imma  Bodmershof.  Solange  es  Tag  ist, 
Innsbruck.  Osterreichische  V'erlagsanstalt. 
1953.  119  pages. 

These  four  stories  are  from  another  of  the 
many  Austrian  writers  that  now  come  to  the 
fore.  Imma  Bodmershof  has  also,  like  Cieorge 
Saiko,  Franz  Tumlcr,  and  Use  Aichinger,  at 
least  one  novel  to  her  credit,  and  she  rushes 
out  four  short  studies  in  order  to  take  a  breath 
after  some  more  substantial  work.  One  of 
these  talcs,  “Theres  Piernagl,”  deals  with  a 
|)oor  j)casant  girl  and  her  fate;  a  second,  “Der 
Tanz,”  tries  to  conjure  up  our  chaotic  times, 
in  a  symlxtlic  story;  a  third,  “.Milch  auf  Cie- 
stein,”  is  a  love  story  with  a  Sicilian  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  fourth  talc,  “Solange  cs  Tag 
ist,”  presents  the  destiny  of  a  family  of  three 
generations.  Pieced  together,  these  four  short 
stories  arc  four  movements  of  a  sonata,  based 
on  an  idea  of  Schojtcnhaucr’s  world,  that  we 
must  “wirken,  solange  cs  Tag  ist,  denn  cs 
kommt  (lie  Nacht,  da  niemand  wirken  kann.” 

Frederick,  l^ehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Irene  Forbcs-.Mossc.  Feme  Hauser.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags-Anstalt.  1953.  291 
pages.  12.50  dm. 

These  six  stories,  posthumously  published, 
show  the  author,  a  grande  dame  in  the  best 


sense  of  the  word,  at  home  in  the  great  world 
of  Kurofiean  society.  Subtle  meanings  of  nu¬ 
ances,  silences,  and  half  silences  arc  skilfully 
conveyed,  and  the  style  is  delightful,  as  deftly 
handled  as  the  artist’s  texfl  in  a  tine  engraving. 
Irene  Forbes  .Mosse,  exiled  and  silenced  by  the 
Nazi  government,  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Achim  von  Arnim  and  Bettina  Brentano. 
From  Romanticism  she  may  have  inherited 
a  Ixrlief  in  the  suj)crnatural;  but  her  irony  and 
her  love  of  nature,  human  and  otherw-ise,  arc 
closer  to  Fontanc  than  to  those  of  her  forclicars. 
A  remarkable  fwrsonality  has  left  us  a  remark¬ 
able  lxK)k.  Marianne  Ronwit 

University  of  California 

Fritz  Halicck.  I^as  zerbrochene  Dreieck- 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1955.  320  pages. 

Dr.  Richard  Milstrey  whom  we  first  met  in 
I  lalKck’s  war  novel.  Das  Root  kommt  nach 
Mitternacht,  has  established  himself  as  a  law¬ 
yer  in  V'ienna,  not  without  encountering  new 
dramatic  obstacles  sucb  as  were  common  in 
tbc  hectic  |X)stwar  months.  An  unexpected 
meeting  at  night  with  a  former  comrade-in- 
arms  sets  off  a  scries  of  tragic  events:  Mil¬ 
strey ’s  heavy  blow  swung  against  the  man 
w  hom  he  deemed  to  lx:  the  arch-foe  of  decency 
resulted  in  Peter  Campi’s  accidental  death  as 
he  fell  headlong  against  the  fender  of  his 
parked  car.  A  young  salesgirl,  having  her  own 
severe  problems  in  an  unwanted  situation  as 
mother  to-l)c,  attempts  to  blackmail  the  lawyer. 
And  he,  strongly  attracted  by  I  lildc’s  charm 
and  secrecy,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
find  an  alibi  for  himself,  is  caught  in  the  mael¬ 
strom  of  frenzy  and  anguish.  Life’s  bitter  emp¬ 
tiness,  the  hollow  vapidness  of  his  home,  the 
insidious  plottings  of  newly  rich  profiteers,  the 
morbid  atmosphere  of  night  clubs  and  semi- 
sophisticated  social  gatherings,  all  of  which 
.Milstrey  learns  to  know,  arc  reason  enough  for 
him  to  find  his  own  way  out  of  “hell,"  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  and  satisfying  move,  worthy  of  his 
character. 

The  short  chapters,  changing  constantly  in 
mood  and  atmosphere,  show  I  labcck  as  per¬ 
fect  master  of  his  metier.  His  narrative  talent 
and  excellent  characterizations,  as  portrayed  in 
this  novel,  put  him  in  the  forefront  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Austrian  writers. 

Robert  Rreuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Hugo  Hartung.  Gewiegt  von  Regen  und 
Wind.  Miinchen.  Bergstadtverlag.  1954. 
293  pages.  10.80  dm. 

The  time  is  Summer  1945,  the  place  Silesia,  the 
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story  an  account  of  the  (iismal  fate  of  thous¬ 
ands:  homelessness,  crushed  ho[x:s  of  return¬ 
ing,  westward  trek  into  an  uncertain  future. 
To  |x-rsonalize  this  collective  tragedy  the  au¬ 
thor  ff>cuses  on  four  stranded  sisters  who  had 
just  lost  their  father,  a  famous  [)hysician,  and 
an  obscure  and  earthy  pastor  who  interrupts 
his  own  flight  long  enough  to  give  what  help 
he  can.  ft  is  not  without  various  misgivings 
that  the  pastor  rises  to  the  challenge.  Never¬ 
theless,  or  jterhaps  l)ecause  of  that,  his  deeds 
stand  out  from  the  grim  maelstrom  as  a  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration  of  true  humanity  and 
('hristianity.  Hie  story  is  told  with  consider¬ 
able  warmth  and  |K)etic  gift. 

‘  lohn  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 

Richard  Ilasemann.  Cejagf.  Stuttgart. 

Klett.  H)5?.  M7  pages.  H.80  <lm. 

After  .Stalingrad  the  tables  were  turned  on  tfie 
(icrmans:  The  hunter  liecame  the  hunted.  ITie 
collapse  of  the  CJerman  front  in  Russia  led  to 
a  pursuit  as  unrelenting  as  it  was  baffling  to  the 
Wehrmacht,  whose  faith  in  its  own  invincibil¬ 
ity  had  Ix-en  sustained  by  so  many  years  of 
contpiest.  The  sense  of  security  which  an  “in¬ 
fallible”  F'iihrer  so  far  had  provided  was  lost. 
I'eelitig  lx*traye<l,  the  Ijindser  hatl  to  act  on 
his  own  and/or  jx-rish.  Multitudes  |X’rished. 

The  lxK)k  blends  re|x>rtage  and  literary  art. 
Cowardice,  corruption,  greed,  and  degenera¬ 
tion  are  shown,  as  are  the  (|ualities  of  men  who 
provetl  their  worth  in  ch.ios.  The  plains  and 
rivers,  mountains  and  forests,  villages  and  jseo- 
ples,  actions  and  sufTerings,  passions  and  medi¬ 
tations:  all  are  woven  into  a  colorful  fabric 
that  enwraps  the  tragic  fate  of  man  hunted 
an»l  forsaken. 

If'.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nehrasl^a 

Werner  llelwig.  Reise  ohne  Ileiml^ehr. 

I  lamburg,  Cdaasscm.  l‘^5?.  f86  pages. 

12.80  dm. 

I’his  lx)<)k  is  lx)th  a  travel  <liary  of  a  saillx)at 
cruise  in  the  ,\egcan  sea  and  a  record  of  disen¬ 
chantment  with  ati  i<leal  and  with  a  friendship. 
Sailing  from  island  to  island  the  narrator  tries 
in  vain  to  recapture  the  innocence  of  his  former 
friendship  with  (-letnens,  whom  the  Cireck 
fishertnen  call  Xenophon.  Their  adventures 
center  around  a  mysterious  submarine  which 
preys  on  Russian  freighters  supplying  the 
Spanish  I^oyalists  with  arms.  .\s  in  his  previous 
bexiks  I  Felwig  descrilx-s  the  Aegean,  the  islands 
and  fishermen,  with  affection  and  knowledge, 
but  tlie  prevailing  mexx!  of  renunciation  is  nev¬ 
er  e|uite  convincing  and  the  author’s  romantic 


involvement  with  “ffellas”  is  at  times  pain¬ 
fully  inadequate  and  affected.  The  object  of 
the  sailors’  quest  is  twofold:  the  demonic  sub¬ 
marine,  and  a  vague  ideal  of  a  lost  “F  lellas.” 
Ffetween  the  two,  the  reader  is  never  quite  cer¬ 
tain  whether  he  is  in  pursuit  of  Novalis’s  ro¬ 
mantic  “blue  flower”  or  Moby  Dick’s  whale. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl{erniann 
Poston  University 

**  F'ritz  Ffochwalder.  Das  heilige  Experi- 
went.  Hamburg.  Zsolnay.  1953.  78  pages. 
6.20  dm. 

F'rit/,  Ffochwalder  has  written  a  stimulating 
drama  of  ideas.  Using  the  model  state  set  up 
by  the  Jesuits  in  eighteenth  century  I’araguay 
as  his  l)ackground,  he  presents  a  parable  for 
the  modern  mind  to  ponder.  Fn  a  single  catas¬ 
trophic  day  his  heroic  priest  suffers  the  bitter 
disillusionment  of  watching  the  holy  exfxri- 
ment  end  in  failure  Itecause  men  have  turned 
from  lofty  idealism  to  nationalistic  material¬ 
ism. 

The  play  has  already  Ftecn  performed  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries  in  Europe,  and  it  is  too  bad 
that  the  recent  attempt  to  bring  an  F’'nglish 
version  to  the  liroadway  stage  met  with  so  little 
success.  Hut  then  ideas  have  not  always  sur¬ 
vived  in  that  theatrical  atmosphere.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  tfx),  the  ideas  are  the  strongest  part 
of  Ffochwaldcr’s  drama.  Only  the  very  great¬ 
est  writers  have  succeeded  in  fusing  ideas  and 
men  so  that  their  characters  Ix-come  more  than 
symbols.  Hochwiilder  has  not  yet  mastered 
this  art,  but  he  already  has  much  to  contribute 
to  the  theater. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yorl^  University 

**  Curt  Ffohoff.  Feuermohn  im  Welzen. 

Diisseldorf.  Diederich.  1953.  256  pages. 
Tfic  author,  well-known  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
literary  critic,  presents  some  of  the  characters 
and  the  atmosphere  of  slowly  recovering  post¬ 
war  CJermany.  The  story  centers  around  two 
generations  of  army  officers  and  gentleman 
farmers,  with  the  old  traditions  of  stern  dis¬ 
cipline  and  training  in  the  Classics  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  practical  and  human  demands 
of  a  new'  age.  Other  characters,  or  rather  types, 
give  a  picture,  drawn  not  without  irony,  of  the 
less  savory  world  of  (xiliticians,  journalists, 
would-lse  artists,  and  profiteers.  F3ehind  the 
{personal  problems  of  the  characters  a|)[x*ar,  as 
usual  w’ith  little  novels  of  this  kind,  the  gen¬ 
eral  issues  of  a  critical  and  maladjusted  so¬ 
ciety. 

F.  M.  H'assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
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I  Icrtnann  Kasack.  Fcilschungen.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.  Suhrkanip.  195?.  252  pages. 
8  dm. 

'I'his  is  the  story  of  Clemens  Sandberg  who, 
more  devoted  to  his  recognized  collection  of 
antiques  than  to  the  practical  and  human  con¬ 
cerns  of  daily  living,  comes  to  realize  through 
some  paint  111  human  exjieriences  how  “false” 
one’s  pers{x.xtive  on  art  and  life  can  be,  how 
the  idolization  of  past  achievements  as  abso¬ 
lute  standards  of  genuine  values  blinds  one  to 
the  fact  that  the  enduring  values  have  their 
own  valiility  in  each  age,  including  our  own. 
Sandlx-rg  resolutely  terminates  his  “romantic 
cult  with  restoration,”  making  the  somewhat 
drastic  sacrifice  of  forsaking  his  cherished  col¬ 
lection;  hut  he  is  left  with  a  sense  f)f  gain 
rather  than  loss.  'Fhus  Kasack  strikes  a  new 
and  [xisitive  note  in  this  simply  hut  master- 
lully  told  story. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
Unit’erfity  of  Illinois 

^  W’erner  Klose.  fenseits  dcr  Schleuse.  Tii- 
hingen.  Heliopolis.  195?.  192  pages.  5.80 
dm. 

With  stark  undertones  of  K.  T.  A.  IIofTmann 
hut  also  of  modern  writers  like  Remarque  and 
reminiscent,  with  its  central  episode  of  the  sui¬ 
cidal  last  stand  ol  a  soldier,  of  I  lemingway, 
this  first  work  of  a  young  (Jerman  shows  the 
promise  ol  strong  talent.  Stretched  [xrrhaps  too 
thin  lor  a  novel  and  written  tnore  iti  the  tra¬ 
dition  ol  the  classic  Novcllc,  the  author’s  ho|)e- 
fu!  new  hutnanism  is  presented  through  the 
matter  of-lact  acceptance  of  (lermany’s  war 
guilt  hy  a  young  lieutenant,  coupled  with  his 
somewhat  mystic  desire  to  atone  individually 
lor  the  sins  of  an  entire  nation.  The  title  of  the 
hook  cleverly  echoes  the  symlxilism  of  the 
ihetne  hy  comhining  the  terminology  of  the 
military  ohjective  with  that  of  the  Ihnidgates 
to  the  lile  Ixryonil. 

Howard  Reiner 
West  Point.  N.  V. 

^  Otto  Heinrich  Kiihner.  Nil(olsltoje.  Miin- 
chen.  I.angen /Miiller.  195?.  291  pages. 
\ikolsko|e  is  a  Russian  hamlet.  'I'he  novel,  in 
diary  form,  shows  what  happetied  to  a  Oer- 
man  olhcer  in  charge  of  anti-Soviet  Russian 
triKips,  stationed  at  Nikolskoje,  1941-194?. 
'I'he  action  is  threefold:  Russia’s  tremendous 
impact  on  the  protagonist,  his  love  for  a  Rus¬ 
sian  girl,  his  increasing  abhorrence  of  war 
which  the  diarist  has  accepted  in  the  name  of 
Pflicht.  The  author  apjtears  somewhat  over¬ 
whelmed  hy  his  themes;  the  diarist’s  tactual  en¬ 


tries  are  more  jK-rsuasive  than  his  rhapsodies, 
those  of  the  Kternal  (lerman  watiderer,  caught 
in  Russian  war  winters  ansi  overcotne  hy  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  as  well  as  hy  their  objective 
correlatives. 

Marianne  Honwit 
Vniversity  of  Californ’a 

Use  Molzahn.  Sehnee  liegt  im  Paradies. 
(Jiitersloh.  Hertelsmatin.  195?.  ?h8  pages. 

1 1  dm. 

This  novel  shows  (»od’s  exfteriment  in  re¬ 
creating  the  world  after  its  destruction  hy  war. 
( )p{X)sed  hy  .Satan,  1  le  allows  gradual  regen¬ 
eration  of  man  and  his  reaslmission  to  Fara- 
slise.  The  obscure  symlx)lism,  obviously  influ- 
ettced  hy  (Joethe’s  Faust,  esix'cially  the  Wal- 
purgisnacht,  seems  to  indicate  the  author’s  Ixr- 
liel  in  human  gsxxlness  ami  its  indeslructihil- 
ity,  although  she  also  Ix-lieves  that  man’s  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  temptation  and  his  conllict  with 
evil  will  l)c  with  him  always.  In  spite  of  this 
acceptable  ideology,  the  critical  reader  will 
object  to  the  vulgarization  of  (lod  ami  the 
Hihle,  and  to  the  confusing  .accumulation  ol 
incoherent  events  under  which  the  ideology 
of  the  novel  is  buried. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

Liviu  Rehreanu.  .  idani  und  Eva.  (liinther 
S|)altmann,  tr.  Had  Worisholen.  Kindler 
&  Schiermeyer.  1952.  ?lh  pages.  1 1.80  dm. 
This  fascinating  lx)ok,  in  masterly  translation, 
might  well  lie  entitled  “'I’he  Seven  Ways  of 
the  .Soul.”  Its  burden  is  that  when  one  of  the 
billions  of  spiritual  atoms  in  constant  move¬ 
ment  at  the  heart  of  the  universe  is  thrown  into 
imbalance  this  “[lerlect”  atom  is  split  into  two 
comfxnient  “souls,”  male  and  female,  which 
are  thereafter  in  constant  search  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  union',  attainable  only  through  seven  in¬ 
carnations.  With  this  religious  theory  as  |x)int 
ol  departure,  Rehreanu  narrates  seven  capti¬ 
vating  stories  (“instances”)  in  which  soul¬ 
mates  glimpse  one  another  in  Vedic  India,  An¬ 
cient  Kgypt,  Habylon,  ('lassical  Rome,  Medie¬ 
val  CJermany,  Revolutionary  I'rance,  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Romania.  In  Bucharest,  the  final  metem¬ 
psychosis  seems  to  have  Ixrn  attained,  ami 
fulfillment — the  regaining  ol  |x'rlect  balance 
by  the  primordial  spiritual  atom — seems  immi¬ 
nent  following  the  death  of  the  protagonists. 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
Candor,  N.  Y. 

Heinz  Risse.  Dann  l(am  der  Tag.  Miin- 
chen.  Fist.  195?.  260  pages.  9.80  <lm. 

As  in  Risse’s  previous  narratives,  the  theme  of 
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this  novel  is  man’s  almost  inescapable  predica-  The  compelling  central  action  is  a  composite 
ment  of  getting  in  some  way  or  other  cn-  of  a  multitude  of  rapidly  and  sometimes  very 

meshed  in  guilt — to  Risse  the  blight  of  human  abruptly  changing  scenes  of  simultaneous  hap- 

existcncc.  What  is  new  in  this  novel,  however,  |Knings,  punctured  by  flashes  and  flashbacks 
is  the  air  of  brilliant  rationality  in  place  of  a  into  the  lives  of  the  principal  characters.  Thus, 

more  or  less  murky  atmosjihcrc.  With  the  considerable  breadth  and  difTerentiation  is 

practical  and  shrewd  industrial  magnate,  Karl  achieved  in  this  picture  of  life. 

Hrrxke,  narrating  his  extraordinary  actions  on  John  R.  Frey 

his  seventieth  birthday  and  the  story  of  his  University  of  Illinois 

life,  we  get  a  jxjintedly  objective  presentation 

of  a  case  of  human  failure  amidst  immense  ma-  ^  Arno  Schmidt.  Aus  dem  Ixben  eines 
tcrial  success.  Suddenly  and  rather  inexplic-  Fauns.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  195i.  165 

ably  comjK*llcd  to  examine  his  life  on  the  day  P^ges.  8  dm. 

in  (piestion,  only  to  lie  found  guilty  of  spiritual  7Tie  pa{)cr<ovcr — an  Otto  Muller  painting — 

negligence  bc-fore  his  incorruptible  conscience,  is  an  indication  of  the  school  with  which  the 

he  loses  no  time  changing  his  course.  In  accord-  author  wants  to  lie  associated:  “Es  lelie  unscr 

ante  with  the  dictum  of  his  newly  discovered  grosser  heiliger  Expressionismus.”  Unfortun- 

hcart  he  extends  a  helping  hand  to  several  ately  Schmidt’s  prose  is  a  macabre  arriere- 

[Kople  in  need,  partly  iKcause  of  himself,  garde,  satisfied  with  an  unconventional  syntax 

W'hen  he  goes  so  far,  then,  as  to  exercise  his  and  orthography  (Sfinx),  new  words  invent- 

presumahle  right  to  lay  a  destructive  hand  to  ed  by  His  Majesty  the  Faun  (none  of  them  en- 

what  he  has  built  up  by  incessant  toil  in  the  viable),  and  a  printing  arrangement  which 

service  of  “progress”  aiul  for  the  purjHise  of  has  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph  in  italics 

amassing  wealth,  he  liecomes  guilty  again  in  and  which  gives  the  little  liook  a  sinister  simi- 

another  sense.  At  the  instigation  of  his  own  iarity  to  a  dictionary.  Satire  with  the  help  of 

s<in,  who  is  a  true  Ix-liever  in  his  father’s  for-  visual  aids  is  not  exactly  convincing.  Contents: 

mer  philosophy  of  living,  he  is  declared  men-  a  diary  of  a  Civil  Service  employee  from  the 

tally  incomjietent  to  carry  on  his  business  af-  years  1939  and  1944;  literary  ancestry:  Wie- 

fairs.  W'ith  cool  precision  and  admirable  skill  land  and  August  Stramm  (as  rejxirted  by  him- 

this  story  is  laid  lietorc  the  reader  as  a  chal-  self)  plus  Doblin  and  Daubler;  style:  sympto- 

Icnge  to  him  to  judge  the  “case”  for  himself.  matic  of  a  general  atomization;  significance: 

John  R.  Frey  worst  kind  of  literary  nihilistic  provincialism 

University  of  Illinois  which  ruined  a  keen  observer.  F.nd  result: 

regrettably  inconsequential. 

Ililde  1).  Cohn 

**  Paul  Schalliick.  An^unft  null -U hr  zivolf.  Swarthmore  College 

I'rankfurt  a.  M.  S.  bischer.  1953.  403  pages. 

15.50  dm.  Friedrich  Schnack.  Die  wundersame 

In  this  novel  by  one  of  the  more  capable  young  Strasse.  Wien.  Donau.  1953.  232  pages, 
(ierman  writers  is  depictetl  a  characteristic  sec-  A  young  farm-servant,  not  given  to  domiciled 

tion  of  the  outwardly  rather  normal  but  basic-  stability,  sets  out  on  a  long  journey,  with 

ally  still  infected  |K)stwar  (Ierman  life.  .\nd  the  nothing  more  than  his  mouth-organ  ami  his 

arrival  of  a  certain  train,  alluded  to  by  the  title,  wide  o[ien  senses  for  Cod’s  nature.  1  lis  winged 

signals  a  faintly  ho|H-tul  finale  to  the  vivid  wanderlust  arose  after  he  had  played  for  a 

account  of  an  evening’s  cheerless  hapjK-nings:  pretty  young  maid  from  the  region  arouml 

nineteen  year  old  laire  Richards  dying  of  leu-  Lake  Constance;  alas,  our  joyful  youth  knows 

keinia;  her  widowed  lather’s  des|x*ratc  at-  neither  his  way  nor  the  name  of  his  Ixdoved. 

tempts  to  bring  together  Ixdore  her  ilcath  her  The  mail  Ixcomes  his  destiny,  with  all  itscom- 

ohler  brothers  and  sisters,  ail  going  their  sep-  jielling  beauty  and  danger,  with  short  friend- 

arate  w.ivs  in  the  same  city;  and  the  tortuous  ships,  odd  jobs,  and  many  an  hour  of  day- 

I  rexess  of  the  small  group’s  coping  with  the  dreaming  and  faint  hopes  for  a  good  fortune, 

inexorable  and  with  one  another  until  the  in'i-  The  author,  not  achieving  the  literary  heights 

nient  \siien  they  arc  jieacefully  united  at  the  of  an  Eichendorff  or  the  fascinating  |x)vvcr  of  a 

bedside  of  their  dead  sister,  save  one  brotht..  Stifter,  has,  nevertheless,  ample  opixirtunity 

Peter.  I  le  has  torn  himself  away  from  the  op  for  depicting  warming  and  humorous  scenes, 

pressivc  scene  and  raced  to  the  railroad  sta-  tenderly  interwoven  with  tranquillizing  com- 

tion  where  a  young  woman  who  returned  or.  pKiccnce.  There  is  a  fairy-tale-like  happy  end 

the  train  in  question  is  waiting  for  him.  Unit-  waiting  for  the  reailer  who  has  followed  the 

ed,  they  are  ready  to  start  a  new  life  together.  travelling  journeyman  on  his  strenuous  trip 
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from  Bavaria  to  ('ologiic  whereto  his  miracu¬ 
lous  road  finally  leads.  A  story  of  yesteryear 
with  regard  to  its  contents  and  somewhat  artifi¬ 
cial  style  (using  the  conjunctive  excessively), 
hut  probably  intended  to  mean  nothing  else 
than  an  escape  from  our  sorrowful  times. 

Robert  Brener 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

^  Siegfried  Sommer.  Vnd  /(einer  weint  mir 
nach.  Miinchen.  Desch.  195?.  ?94  pages. 
12.60  dm. 

In  his  first  full-length  novel  Sommer  assem¬ 
bles  an  assortment  of  careworn  “little  [People” 
under  the  one  roof  of  a  tenement  house  in  a 
Munich  suburb  and  chronicles  their  drab  life 
and  death  with  ironic  detachment  and  droll 
melancholy.  Although  Sommer  is  not  a  dis- 
<]uieted  sociologist  nor  a  tiresome  moralist 
with  a  vested  interest  in  his  people’s  listless 
efforts  to  escape  their  inglorious  milieu,  the 
lKK)k  is  an  indictment  of  human  indifference, 
insensibility,  and  selfishness.  These  tenants  are 
cruel  through  ignorance,  their  love  is  without 
sweetness,  their  passion  ludicrous,  and  their 
death  absurd.  The  pointlessness  of  such  an  un¬ 
gentle  life  is  understood  by  the  forlorn  Ixon- 
ard  Knie  whose  sentiments  give  the  title  to  the 
book. 

Paul  Kurt  .  ief^ermann 
Boston  University 

**  Charles  \V^1ldemar.  Himmel  und  Itbllc 
sind  wir.  I  leidelberg.  Palladium.  195.?.  ,?0? 
pages. 

A  (Jerman,  who  curiously  enough  works  in 
the  British  .Museum  and  also  is  on  the  staff  of 
a  newspaper,  follows  a  London  flower  girl 
who  has  cheated  him  out  of  a  boucpiet  of  roses 
and  finds  that  she  lives  in  an  apartment  with  a 
blinded  airman,  Richard  Syler.  The  (Jerman, 
who  remains  nameless  even  though  he  tells  the 
story,  publishes  a  prose  sketch  by  Syler  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  thereby  wins  the 
affection  not  only  of  Richard  and  Vivian,  the 
flower  girl,  hut  also  that  of  their  friends,  Rolf 
Mason,  a  pavement  artist,  and  Ann,  his  crazy 
sister.  A  P.G.W.,  who  once  shot  an  escaping 
British  airman,  offers  an  eye  from  which  a  Dr. 
I  larrison  can  transfer  the  cornea  to  one  of  Sy- 
ler’s  eyes.  The  offer  is  refused,  but  the  great 
spiritual  climax  the  P.O.W.’s  gesture  evokes  is 
sufficient  to  bring  back  Syler's  vision. 

Needless  to  say,  Waldernar’s  novel  is  light 
and  is  intended  for  the  reading  public  who 
wish  to  be  entertained  by  the  thought  that  the 
world  after  all  has  its  heart  in  the  right  place. 

Donald  B.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 


W  Victor  H.  Wyndheim.  Eluch.  Berlin.  West- 
Ost.  1953.  438  pages.  14.40  dm. 

This  is  an  eminently  intelligent  and  rather 
wise  depiction  of  (ierman  life  between  the 
years  1935  and  1948,  German  life  as  affecting 
the  harmless  and  decent  intellectual  Dudek 
(journalist)  and  the  {)coplc  about  him,  most 
of  them  Jewish.  For  the  greater  part  the  action 
takes  place  in  the  unnamed  city  of  Berlin. 

The  presentation  of  harsh  realities  is  per¬ 
meated  by  the  warmth  of  an  essentially  concili¬ 
atory  spirit.  But  Wyndheim  (pseudonym  for 
Victor  Klages)  makes  sure  to  prevent  the 
reader’s  being  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  inner 
case  al)out  the  true  nature  of  the  things  por 
trayed.  He  purjxjsefully  extends  the  sphere 
of  action  into  the  extra  sensory  w'orhl  as  it 
might  lie  perceived  in  dreams,  and  from  that 
“higher”  vantage  jxiint,  the  realm  of  departed 
souls,  has  us  view  the  everyday  hapjienings 
narrated.  'I'he  numerous  little  byplays  thus 
created,  slightly  irritating  [K-rhaps  to  some  but 
t|uite  fascinating  surely  to  all,  are  an  intriguing 
device  to  assure  a  wide-ojx-n  jiersjicctivc.  A 
definite  tinge  of  gently  satirical  humor  helps 
to  stimulate  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  end. 

John  R,  Erey 
University  of  Illinois 

I  Icrta  Zerna.  bis  lag  hei  Rheinsberg.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Universitas.  1953.  122  pages,  ill. 
Saving  and  Ixirrowing,  a  young  journalist  has 
managed  to  purchase  a  marktsches  Dorjhaus 
in  the  neighlxirhood  of  Rheinslierg,  cheap,  old- 
fashioned,  small:  “zwei  Stulien  und  cin  Kam- 
merfenster  zur  Strasse,  auf  tlem  Hof,  nein, 
nicht  was  Sie  denken,  sondern  was  der  Ber¬ 
liner  wic  der  Marker  cine  ‘Flumjic’  nennt,  an 
der  Riickseitc  des  I  lofes  die  Scheune  und  da- 
nclien,  unter  einer  'I  rauerweide  halb  versteckt, 
das,  was  Sie  vorhin  gcdacht  halien  .  .  . 
I'ishing,  cutting  her  asparagus,  inviting  Berlin 
friends  to  share  it,  the  owner  lives  in  perjictual 
bliss  until  the  idyll  is  broken  up  in  1945  by  the 
rat  tat-tat  of  machine  guns:  'Hie  Russians  have 
come!  Hidden  in  her  asparagus  mounds,  she 
manages  to  stay  alive,  and  is  now  safe  and 
sound  in  Berlin,  wistful,  however,  and  longing 
for  her  house  and  garden,  for  the  lake  and 
its  swans,  the  l)ces  humming  around  plum- 
trees  resplendent  in  her  memory  in  a  garb  of 
white  and  olive  green.  A  <)uiet,  humorous, 
graceful  document  of  womanly  courage. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Walter  Bauer.  Mfin  blaues  Oft^tavheft. 
Hamburg.  Tessloff.  1953.  92  pages. 
Walter  Bauer’s  latest  collection  of  poems  con- 
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tains  lirlehnislyrtl{  at  its  finest.  The  aiithnr 
wants  to  write  “human  |KKtry“  that  avoids  de¬ 
spair  and  anxiety,  rather  than  the  “intellectual” 
kiinl.  Most  effective  arc  the  twenty  jxicins  re¬ 
flecting;  the  jxKt’s  ex|x;riencc  of  “OlK'rfahrt  und 
neuc  Krdc.”  In  an  effort  to  escajK*  the  barren¬ 
ness  and  stiflinj;  atmosphere  of  literary  CJer- 
many,  Hauer  cmi};rate<l  to  Toronto  in  Sep 
tcmlxrr  1952  (with  his  “verzweifclte  Lielic  zu 
Kuropa”  as  his  baggage)  and  has  Ixrcn  work¬ 
ing  as  a  packer  there. 

Many  readers  will  welcome  this  handsome 
volume  as  a  highly  |x-rsonal  introduction  to 
the  work  and  world  of  a  prolific  writer  and 
remarkable  jicrsonality. 

Harry  7.ohn 
Hrandeis  University 

**  I-.  W.  Hix'howanski.  Gedichte.  .Medan. 

Van  Hernard.  1954.  124  pages, 
(xinnoisseurs  will  appreciate  this  iKautifully 
printed  and  Ixnmd  volume  of  verses  by  Kocho 
wanski,  the  sensitive  Silcsian-lxirn  author,  so 
closely  connected  w'ith  the  pulsating  modern¬ 
ism  in  arts  of  Vienna  and  the  Twenties,  lie 
has  never  Ixen  witlely  acclaimed,  rather  a 
small  minority  of  faithful  readers  fouml  de¬ 
light  in  the  essays  and  reviews  he  wrote  on  ar¬ 
chitecture,  theater,  fine  arts,  using  discerning 
judgment  and  paving  the  way  for  many  a  new, 
real  talent.  The  basic  elements  of  his  style — 
architectural  symmetry  and  impressionistic 
musical  language — come  to  the  fore  in  these 
delicately  painted  verses,  each  a  lyrical  gem 
and  all  re-echoing  the  passionate  dream  world 
of  fleeting  phantoms. 

Many  of  the  untitled  |XK'ms  first  seem  to  lx- 
playful  vignettes,  hardly  touchetl  by  more  than 
whimsical  fancy,  lively  tunes  without  any  sig¬ 
nificant  meaning.  LJjXjn  a  re-reailing,  however, 
they  o|XMi  their  dee|K'r  ss‘nse  like  rosebuds,  al¬ 
most  ashamedly  revealing  their  heart.  Thus, 
W'ith  a  few  strokes,  Rexhowanski  knows  how 
to  create  magic  images,  leaving  us  amazed  by 
the  stunning  simplicity  of  his  verbal  |xjwers, 
as  manifest  in  this  love  song: 

Sci  tnir 

It)  liic  .Sccic  vcrzwcijit! 

So  teilcn  wir  Siumc  un«l  Sum 
und  tilulin  iin  (iewinn. 

Robert  lireuer 
Hmhurst,  N.  Y. 

**  I  lermann  Hurte.  Das  Heil  Im  Geiste.  Of- 
fenburg.  Hurda.  1953.  319  pages.  9.80  dm. 
.\pparently  signalling  the  approach  of  Ifurte’s 
(Hermann  Strulx's)  75th  birthday,  this  sub¬ 
stantial  collection  of  his  verse  apjxars.  Hurte  is 
{x>et,  dramatist,  painter,  and  translator  from 


the  I’rench  fxx:ts.  He  has  a  deep  sense  of  filial 
piety  toward  his  literary  forebears,  as  the 
|x>cms  to  (jocthe,  Hdlderlin,  Kleist,  Hebei, 
.\ietzsche,  Rimbaud,  Rilke  attest. 

His  own  |xietry  gives  evidence  of  a  deejily 
dialectic  quality,  of  lifelong  struggle  with  val¬ 
ues  and  evaluations,  of  an  underlying  tradi¬ 
tional  urge,  subjected  to  crosscurrents  of  fxrr- 
sonal  stresses,  whose  well-spring  is  Hurte’s  de¬ 
sire  to  attain  a  {xrsonal  synthesis.  A  short  re¬ 
view  can  hardly  convey  an  impression  of  this 
|x>et’s  scope  or  depth.  He  has  an  uherzeitlich 
Storm-and-Stress  quality. 

Herman  Sal m get 
Grinnell  College 

I  felmuth  von  (ffasenapp.  Das  Spiel  des 
Unendliehen.  Hasel.  Schwalx.  1953.  HO 
pages.  6.25  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  sampling  of  Indian  jxietry  through 
the  ages  from  the  Vedic  hymns  to  the  songs  of 
Tagore.  The  selections,  ranging  in  topic  from 
philosophic  inquiries  to  love  lyrics,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  under  four  headings:  Sujx-rnatural 
Rowers,  Karthly  Kxistence,  I'he  Moral  Order 
in  the  Universe,  and  The  Rath  to  Release.  The 
intnxluction  comments  ujxin  the  content  of 
the  |xxiiis  and  the  epilogue  furnishes  a  his 
torical  sketch  of  Indian  literature.  The  trans¬ 
lations  into  (lerman  are  for  the  most  part  by 
the  author  from  Sanskrit  an<l  several  of  the 
modern  Indo  Aryan  vernaculars. 

lunest  Render 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Walter  Meckauer,  ed.  Der  ewige  Kalender. 
Munchen.  Langen/.Miillcr.  1953.  256 

pages. 

Walter  Meckauer,  (jcrman-American  drama¬ 
tist  and  novelist,  discovered  in  his  youth  a  col¬ 
lection  of  altdeutsche  proverbs,  sayings,  and 
IMX'ins  which  had  lieen  brought  together  by 
his  uncle,  Hermann  VV' alden-Meckauer  (  1822- 
1850),  a  memlier  of  Das  funge  Deutschland. 
W'hen  working  toward  his  Dextorate  under 
Drescher  in  Hreslau,  Meckauer  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  add-to  this  old  collection.  As  a  young 
librarian  he  found  further  material,  to  which 
new  additions  came  later  in  the  U.S.A.  7'he 
result  is  a  Ixxik  which  is  not  a  philologist's  col¬ 
lection,  but  a  book  like  Des  Knaben  \V under¬ 
horn,  modernized  and  freely  translated  and 
combined.  The  substance  of  (ierman  satiric 
and  epigrammatic  verse  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  eighteenth  century  is  here  brought  to¬ 
gether  as  nowhere  else.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
four  centuries  lx:twcen  Sjx-rvogcl  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Silesian  school.  A  valuable  Ixxik  for  the 
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living  by  a  {K)ctic  scholar  and  scholarly  {X)ct. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Kric  Singer,  cd.  Hunl^elbuch.  Kdln.  Kie- 

j^cnhcucr  &  Witsch.  1953.  252  pages,  ill. 
A  welcome  though  melancholy  reunion  with 
a  particularly  dear  old  ac<]uaintance.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  1920  by  the  E.  P.  Tal  Verlag,  Vienna, 
this  delightful  compilation  of  contemporary 
Deutsche  Chansons  (this  subtitle  Ix'ing  a  pre- 
ciser  content  description  and  establishing  a 
bridge  to  O.  J.  Hierbaum’s  famous  collection) 
had  reached  a  printing  of  27,000  copies  when 
Hitler’s  invasion  of  Austria  put  an  end  to  its 
triumphant  career.  It  is  now  reissued  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  revised  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
two  new  authors  (Theodor  Kramer  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Morl(Kk),  a  new  foreword  by  the  editor 
who  has  commendably  reprinted  his  pertinent 
introduction  to  the  original  edition,  and  a 
bibliographical  section  of  relevant  notes  on 
each  of  the  authors  included.  All  too  many  of 
these  entries  are  casualties  in  (Jerman  letters, 
grim  reminders  of  its  losses  from  Nazi  bar¬ 
barism  and  terror:  authors  murdered  in  con¬ 
centration  camps,  authors  having  succumbed 
to  the  hardships  and  heartbreak  of  exile,  and 
t]uite  a  few  of  the  survivors  having  acquired 
another  nationality. 

I'he  selection  is  made  with  loving  care  and 
so  competently  that  for  once  one  can  hardly 
take  issue  with  an  anthology  compiler’s  selec¬ 
tive  principles.  We  are  offered  the  liest,  or  the 
most  typical,  of  Adler,  Csokor,  Hesse,  Hessel, 
Kiistner,  Kerr,  Klabund,  Kramer,  Lichten¬ 
stein,  Mehring,  Morlock,  Miihsam,  Schickele, 
Sifiger,  Tucholsky,  Wedekind,  and  Weichlter- 
ger.  Werner  Lablte’s  illustrations  are  delight¬ 
ful. 

The  thirty-three  years  separating  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  the  new  edition  have  brought  such  a 
deadly,  dangerous  rise  of  collectivistic-totali- 
tarian  trends  that  editor  Eric  Singer’s  state¬ 
ments  in  his  1920  foreword  more  than  justify 
the  new  Bdnkelbuch  and  acquire  a  prophetic 
meaning  when  he  defines  the  modern  Hanl^el- 
dichter  in  these  words:  “Er  [the  editor] 
schiitzt  in  ihm  den  letzten  nicht  rassenbe- 
wussten,  nicht  klassenbewussten,  nicht  orga- 
nisierten  Vertreter  jener  grimmigen  Frbhlich- 
keit,  die  der  unabiinderlich  Fiinzclne,  allein 
und  immerwahrend  in  nicht  iilxrbruckbarem 
(Jegensatz  zur  Gesellschaft,  als  agressives  Ver- 
teidigungsmittcl  ausstrahit,  mag  sic  seinem 
jxrsdnlichen  Anarchismus  ihre  fide  und  unbe- 
siegbarc  kompakte  Herdenhaftigkeit  spicss- 
biirgcrlich,  hcroisch  oder  revolutionar  maskiert 
entgcgenstellcn.”  E.  E.  N. 


**  Urs  Martin  Strub.  Lyrischc  Texte.  Kdln. 
Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  195 L  75  pages. 
6.80  dm. 

Fragile  lyrics  subtly  devised  for  variety  of  in¬ 
terpretation  stand  here  beside  such  darkly 
grave  verse  as  the  {X)werful  cadences  of  "7m- 
diakus,”  where  “der  Sterne  grosse  Schar”  op¬ 
poses  its  flashing  splendor  to  the  mysterious 
obscurity  of  human  destiny.  C'oncepts  of  tran- 
sitoriness  and  of  fate  are  stated  and  restatcil; 
certain  figures  of  sjxech — flowing  water,  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly  or  bird — recur  constantly 
but  beautifully.  Sensitively  but  not  timorously 
aware,  the  |x)ct  has  drunk  “die  bangen  Kclche 
dcr  Nacht.”  Knowing  that  cosmos  seeks  chaos, 
that  the  thirsting  soul  wan<lcrs  in  a  labyrinth, 
Urs  Martin  Strub  can  yet  undespairingly  af¬ 
firm: 

UntcrzuKchn  und  zu  sthciicrn 
1st  schdn  in  dcr  Finsternis. 

Patricia  Draf{e  Shepherd 
Baylor  University 

**  Albrecht  (Joes.  I'ertratten  in  das  ll'ort. 
Drei  Reden.  F'rankfurt.  a.  .M.  S.  Fischer. 
1953.  55  pages.  2.80  dm. 

This  lK)okIet  contains  (loes’s  most  recent  ad¬ 
dresses.  In  his  acceptance  of  the  Lessing  Prize 
at  1  lamburg  he  stresses  the  master’s  use  of 
language  for  the  attainment  of  clarity  and 
truth.  The  second  atldress  descrilies  Ciocthe’s 
visit  to  Dornburg  and  the  circumstances  ac¬ 
companying  the  com|K)sition  of  five  fine  {xx-ms 
of  his  old  age.  (loethe  admirers  will  appreciate 
CJoes’s  delicate  and  sympathetic  treatment.  The 
third  address,  delivered  at  Stuttgart  on  the 
1 10th  anniversary  of  I  hilderlin’s  death,  empha¬ 
sizes  how  little  we  know  of  Hblderlin  as  a 
person.  His  prxtry  is  as  enigmatic  as  Mozart’s 
music,  of  whom  he  is  a  spiritual  “brother.’’  As 
a  literary  critic,  (i<xs  should  lx-  accorded  high 
rating. 

Waldo  C.  Peebles 
Boston  U ni versify 

**  Josef  Koch,  ed.  Humanismus,  Mystil{  und 
Kunstin  der  Welt  des  Mittelalters.  111.  Lei¬ 
den.  Hrill,  1953.  viii  179  pages. 

A  collection  of  studies  originally  presented  at 
the  1952  Cologne  meeting  of  (lerman  medie¬ 
valists,  devoted  mainly  to  discussions  of  the 
mathematician  and  philostjpher  Nicholas  of 
Cusa  (1401-1464),  Only  58  pages  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  present  studies  on  other  topics.  (Contrib¬ 
utors  are  M.  Seidlmayer,  P,  Wiljx-rt,  FClisabcth 
Bohnenstiidt,  H.  Decker,  P.  Frowin  Oslender, 
W.  Wili,  P.  Ludwig  Meier,  Julius  Schwieter- 
ing,  O.  T.  von  Simon,  as  well  as  the  editor  of 
the  series,  Josef  Koch.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
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the  |K>tcntially  most  fascinating  contributions, 
on  (>arologian  lxx)k  illuminations,  is  printed 
only  in  summary.  Von  Simon’s  essay  particu¬ 
larly  presents  a  fresh,  comparative  viewpoint 
in  tracing  certain  elements  of  CJothic  architec¬ 
ture  to  the  effects  of  Christian  platonism. 

s'ilfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

Kdzard  Schafxrr.  Untergang  und  Ver- 
wandlung.  Zurich.  Arche.  1652.  160  pages. 
8.80  Sw.  fr. 

In  this  collection  of  essays,  all  previously  pub¬ 
lished,  the  author,  as  in  his  novels,  deals  with 
the  Balto  Slavic  world.  While  the  topics  are 
diverse,  a  common  key  is  implied  in  an  under¬ 
current  combining  the  |K)stulates  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrdom  and  the  eulogy  of  {xilitical 
conservatism,  at  once  mellowed  and  braced  by 
the  trials  of  chaotic  times — with  an  tKcasional 
slip  into  an  unctuously  didactic  tone. 

The  most  compact  part  of  the  IvKjk  is  the 
essay  on  Mannerheim,  civil  war  ( “butcher” )- 
general  of  1618  anti  hero  of  |X)pular  resistance 
in  16?6,  herald  of  the  “.Mannerheimlinc”  (the 
saga  of  which  was  to  iKcome  the  antidote  of 
Maginot)  and  symlxd  of  a  new'  balance  out  of 
“Untergang  und  Vcrwandlung.” 

The  historical  sketch  Three  lialtic  Nations 
leading  to  the  painful  finale  ot  licpiidation  in 
the  fact  of  a  (jireventive)  “genocide  treaty,” 
is  Ixith  jxiignant  and  solierly  factual.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  passionate  involvement  is  transparent  in 
the  passage  on  (iogol,  the  climax  of  whose  life 
is  seen  in  the  ecstatic  martyr  who  starves  him¬ 
self  to  death,  in  the  projihet  rather  than  in  the 
artist.  The  funeral  sermon  “(Justav  V”  seems 
suficrfluous.  Does  the  pendulum-swing  to  late 
V'ictorianism  require  the  tone  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  court  biographer.^ 

William  Anders 
luifayette  College 

Veritas  -  lustitia  -  lahertas.  Festschrift  zur 
lOO-jahrfeier  der  Columbia  University 
New  Yor/(.  Berlin.  Collotjuium.  1654.  447 
pages.  27  dm. 

This  Festschrift  presented  by  the  western  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Berlin  to  the  older 
sister  university  across  the  .Atlantic  includes 
fifteen  articles  written  by  scholars  well  known 
in  their  sjxrcial  fields.  In  a  work  of  this  ty|ie 
coming  from  (iermany,  one  should  exjicct  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  Humanities;  but  the 
major  part  of  the  articles  deals  with  issues  of 
physics,  biology,  sociology,  economics,  jxiliti- 
cal  science,  and  philosophy,  reflecting  a  turn  to 
the  tasks  and  problems  of  the  present  situation. 


'I'he  spirit  of  Friedrich  Meinecke,  whose  head 
apfxrars  on  the  front  page,  lives  on  in  the  fine 
articles  of  his  successor.  Professor  Hans  I  lerz- 
fcbl,  on  State  and  .Vation  in  (icrman  Histori¬ 
ography  during  the  Weimar  Republic. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


Arthur  Mtx-llcr  van  den  Bruck.  Der  preu- 
ssische  Stil.  Miinchen,  Bergstadtverlag. 
1654.  216  pages  -j-  40  plates.  16.80  dm. 
.Mwller’s  Ixxjk  on  the  art  of  Prussia  has  long 
Ix-en  rated  as  a  classic,  even  though  some  re¬ 
sented  the  author’s  enthusiastic  identification 
with  Prussia.  They  forget  that  it  was  an  ideal 
Prussia  that  he  construed  from  thousamls  of 
facts  and  pictures,  and  that  only  through  this 
brilliant  reconstruction  was  be  able  to  make 
a  somewhat  unimaginative  and  occasionally 
tcK)  deliberate  colonial  classicism  into  a  reality 
that  could  Ixr  cxjierienced  by  many. 

Ihe  author  lived  from  1876  till  1625,  but 
be  wrote  with  a  vitality  and  force  that  have 
kept  his  most  famous  Ixuik  in  print  to  this 
day.  This  last  edition,  based  on  the  Moeller 
van  den  Bruck  archives  and  illustrated  with 
forty  excellent  plates,  proves  that  a  great  writer 
can  still  survive  political  ujiheavals  that  may 
mean  a  reversal  of  a  thousand  years’  history. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


^  Karl  Scbefller.  Max  Liebermann.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Insel.  165  4.  121  pages  64  plates. 
16  dm. 

This  Ixrautifully  bound  little  volume  is  a  new, 
improved  edition  of  a  study  of  the  (Jerman  na¬ 
ture  painter,  .Max  Liebermann.  It  is  an  im- 
|X)rtant  Ixxik  Ixcausc  it  reminds  us  that  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  France,  has  had  her  Impres¬ 
sionism,  and  also  Ix-cause  the  long  career  of 
Liebermann  (who  lived  from  1847  to  1645f 
encomjtassed  the  whole  progression  of  CJerman 
painting  from  a  .Millet-like  heaviness,  solidity, 
and  somberness,  to  light,  color,  and  s|X)n- 
taneity. 

Representative  of  the  comfortable  miildle 
class  of  northern  (fcrmany  and  living  almost 
constantly  in  Berlin,  Liclxrmann  influenced 
many  painters  of  his  time  Ixnh  through  his 
own  personality  and  on  account  of  the  demand 
for  his  work;  and  though  the  new  generation, 
inimical  to  nature  painting,  has  repudiated  him 
ostentatiously,  this  influence  is  not  lost. 

FJsa  Her  tel 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
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**  Paul  Ncttl.  Der  kteine  Prophet  von  Boh- 
misch-Brod.  Esslingen,  Bechtle.  1953.  94 
pages. 

This  is  a  reprint — exactly  200  years  after  its 
first  publication — of  Baron  F.  M.  Cirimm’s  fa¬ 
mous  satire  on  French  o^iera.  Professor  Nettl 
has  added  an  excellent  introduction  which  re¬ 
creates  the  historical  situation,  musically  and 
otherwise,  and  allows  us  a  good  look  at 
(irimm,  man-about-town  and  imjxjrtant  lit¬ 
erary  figure.  Together  with  him,  the  Paris  of 
the  last  decades  of  the  ancien  regime  comes 
well  to  life.  Mozart,  the  Baron’s  protege,  ap¬ 
pears  against  this  background,  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  erstwhile  admirer  and  later 
somewhat  cooler  patron  are  pro{x.‘rly  exjxtsed. 
TTiough  the  discussion  alx)ut  the  supremacy  of 
Italian  over  French  o{)era  has  long  lost  its  ac¬ 
tuality,  the  little  lxK)k  still  provides  interesting 
reading  and  sheds  light  on  the  state  of  music  in 
Paris  two  centuries  ago. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

**  Hans  Rutz.  Joseph  Haydn.  Miinchen. 

Beck.  1953.  160  pages,  ill.  7.80  dm. 

This  volume  is  based  mainly  on  biographies 
of  Haydn’s  friends  and  contemfxjraries,  CJeorg 
August  Cjriesinger  and  Alliert  K.  Dies,  to  por¬ 
tray  the  personality  and  life  of  the  comjxiser. 
Here  is  a  welcome  documentation  on  the  ini¬ 
tiator  of  the  musi/^alische  Ncuzeit  whose  im- 
jx)rtance  and  significance  have  lately  Ixen  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  many  revivals  of  his  works  in 
the  concert  halls  and  on  records.  As  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  publications  in  this  scries  (on  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Schubert),  the  author  has  done  a  com¬ 
petent  job  of  selecting  and  abridging. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  ()f(la. 

^  Franz  Trcnncr,  cd.  Richard  Strauss.  Doku- 
mente  seines  l^bens  und  Schaffens.  Miin- 
chen.  Beck.  1954.  320  pages,  ill.  12 
plates.  1 1.80  dm. 

Viewed  from  the  undiminished  successes 
Strauss  performances  continue  to  achieve  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  accurately  diK- 
umented  biography  should  fill  the  wide  gap 
left  by  previous  writers  on  the  once  hotly  de¬ 
bated  comjxiscr.  No  doubt,  Trenner’s  Ixxik 
will  herald  a  vast  literary  output  on  Strauss,  as 
several  of  the  letters,  statements,  and  testimon¬ 
ials  he  chose  for  writing  this  vivid  and  many- 
sided  life  story  have  been  taken  from  wcll- 
sccrctcd  sources,  bundles  of  letters,  and  widely 
dispersed  archives. 

Impartiality  is  preserved  throughout  by  not 
quoting  friendly  voices  alone,  but  also  by  giv¬ 


ing  a  just  share  to  opposing  and  critical  utter¬ 
ances,  quite  plausible  for  the  days  when  Salome 
and  Elek^tra  shocked  the  musical  world,  when 
Strauss’s  tone  poems  rocked  the  concert  halls, 
or  when  the  composer’s  earnest  fight  for  finan¬ 
cial  gains  (undertaken  for  all  “musical  work¬ 
ers”)  reversed  the  old  idea  that  creative  spirit 
must  go  along  with  poverty  and  starvation. 

The  many  casual  events,  anecdotes,  and  wit¬ 
ty  sayings,  encompassing  the  grim  realities  of 
two  world  wars  and  the  complete  social  up¬ 
heaval  in  Europe,  make  for  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  An  example  is  Strauss’s  unreserved  feeling 
toward  Stefan  Zweig.  “You  are  my  text-writer 
and  you  remain  my  text-writer,”  he  wrote  him 
after  the  Nazis  had  succeeded  in  forbidding 
Zweig’s  name  to  appear  on  the  programs  of 
the  Dresden  premiere  of  Die  schweigsame 
Frau.  When  the  work  was  played  again  in 
Ciermany  after  the  war,  Strauss  thanked  Josef 
KeillKrth,  the  conductor,  with  these  words: 
“After  ten  years  the  Honorable  Sir  Morosus 
has  been  liberated  from  the  concentration  camp 
of  the  Reichstheaterkarnmer,  anti  he  returned 
to  his  birthplace  where,  twelve  years  ago,  I 
fought  for  inclusion  of  the  text-writer’s  name 
on  the  program.”  Also  of  interest  is  the  inci¬ 
dent  when  American  troops,  taking  (Jarmisch 
in  May,  1945,  capitulated  before  the  aged  man 
who,  defending  confiscation  of  his  home,  said 
to  them:  “I  am  Richard  Strauss,  the  composer 
of  Der  Rosen/^avalier."  The  diary  Strauss  kept 
during  this  period  shows  the  following  entry: 
“Ein  totaler  Sieg  des  (jeistes  iilxrr  die  rohe 
Materie.”  Strauss  retained  his  spiritual  jxiwers 
long  after  the  deadly  sickness  had  overtaken 
him.  His  last  musical  sketches  were  devoted 
to  Hermann  Hesse’s  verses  “(Jbttlich  ist  und 
ewig  der  Geist.” 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Karl  Jaspers.  Lionardo  als  Phtlosoph.  Bern. 

Francke.  1953.  77  pages.  4.80  Sw.  fr. 

In  a  manner  not  unusual  for  CJerman  schol¬ 
ars,  Jaspers  completely  ignores  the  rich  litera¬ 
ture  on  his  subject  that  has  been  written  out¬ 
side  Ciermany,  a  neglect  that  is  particularly  se¬ 
rious  in  the  case  of  lionardo  da  Vinci.  To  this 
defect  is  added  the  author’s  unhistorical  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  historical  problem.  The  results  are 
correspondingly  unsubstantiab  From  Jasjiers’s 
description  of  Leonardo’s  “manner  of  under¬ 
standing,”  of  the  “content  of  his  understand¬ 
ing,”  and  of  his  “existence  as  a  painter  as  a 
form  of  understanding”  emerges  a  characteri¬ 
zation  that  culminates  in  the  vague  and  du¬ 
bious  nineteenth  century  concept  of  the  “artist- 
philosopher,”  in  whose  work  philosophy  be- 
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comes  art  and  art  philo$o|)hy.  Jaspers’s  unhis- 
torical  method  prevents  him  from  jierceiving 
iKjth  l^onardo’s  position  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Renaissance  philoso|)hy  and  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  philosophy  as  such.  What  remains 
arc  excerpts  and  summaries  from  Ix*onardo’s 
writings,  topically  arranged. 

Licnhard  Hergcl 
Queens  College 

^  I  lugo  Kiikclhaus.  Das  Wort  des  fohannes. 
f'rankfurt  a.  .M.  .Metzner.  1953.  385  pages, 
ill. 

When  an  author  writes  sensitive  |x>ems  recep¬ 
tive  to  formal  values,  reproduces  his  own  etch¬ 
ings  as  illustrations,  speaks  of  the  (lospel  of 
John,  Ooethe,  Buddha,  and  the  Chinese,  ana¬ 
lyzes  sound  and  colc»r  theory,  loves  folk  art  and 
natural  forms,  and  even  designs  cover  and 
wrap|)er,  he  surely  proves  himself  a  man  striv¬ 
ing  for  universality.  But  today’s  dilettante  no 
longer  works  like  Leonardo.  1  Je  Incomes  only 
a  distiller  of  aesthetic  and  synaesthetic  sensa¬ 
tions,  a  Novalis  or  Jiinger.  Kiikelhaus  offers  a 
system  of  pansophia  that  combines,  like  Ha- 
mann’s,  sensualism  and  mysticism  in  an  aes¬ 
thetic  transposition,  hut  he  creates  not  a  single 
great  |)ocm  or  design  or  character.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  impulse  is  sincere  and  his  charm  is  en¬ 
dearing,  so  that  in  the  end  we  feel  his  Cod  of 
the  living,  his  Deus  sive  Natura,  and,  like  him, 
“taste  and  see  that  the  laird  is  good.’’ 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

(Jtto  Seel.  Die  platonische  Al^ademie,  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Klett.  1953.  67  pages.  2.80  dm. 
What  is  the  Werden  and  H'esen  of  the  con¬ 
cept  “Academy”  (and  “academic”)  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  mcKlern  university,  and  what  the 
historic  significance  of  Plato's  act  in  founding 
his  Academy  at  .Xthens  in  the  fourth  century? 
riiesc  are  the  twin  questions  clocjuently  and 
illuminatingly  answered  in  the  first  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lectures  on  “I  )ic  Idee  der  Universitiit,” 
at  Lrlangen  University,  in  1952,  here  published 
together  w'ith  the  author’s  defense  of  his  po¬ 
sition  against  the  views  of  a  subsequently  dis¬ 
covered  antagonist.  Professor  Seel  finds  in  the 
Platonic  program  the  historic  fount  of  all  that 
is  most  precious  in  the  academic  ideal:  dis¬ 
interested  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  ulti¬ 
mate  values,  the  recognition,  as  between  the 
teacher  anti  the  taught,  of  a  community  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  shared  humility  that  confesses  the 
limitations  of  human  understanding  as  meas¬ 
ured  against  the  horizon  of  eternal  truth. 

Ronald  li.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 


**  Wilhelm  Steinberg.  Grundfragen  des 
menschlichen  Seins.  .Miinchen.  Ernst  Rein¬ 
hardt.  1953.  1 16  pages.  6.80  Sw.  fr. 
Professor  Steinberg’s  Ixxik  calls  itself  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  philosophical  anthrojxilogy,  and  as 
such  presents  a  combination  of  a  philosophical 
and  a  psychological  interpretation  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  problems  in  human  existence. 
Nietzsche,  Simmel,  Schcler,  Klages,  N.  Hart¬ 
mann,  Fichte,  Kierkegaard,  Meidegger,  and 
Jas[)ers,  each  in  their  own  different  interpre¬ 
tation  of  man  and  man’s  existence,  are  used  as 
a  starting  [xjint  for  Stcinlierg’s  own  approach 
to  an  explanation  of  existence.  In  spite  of 
Stcinl)erg’s  rather  psychological  emphasis,  his 
main  endeavor  is  to  penetrate  into  the  im- 
jxirtant  role  which  spiritual  and  ethical  values 
have  in  a  more  comprehensive  interpretation 
of  man’s  existence,  and  to  stress  their  essen¬ 
tial  contribution  to  a  lietter  understanding  of 
mankind. 

Leo  Her  tel 
North  Dal{ota  State  College 

Thure  von  Ucxkiill.  Der  Mensch  und  die 
Natur.  Bern.  F'rancke.  1953.  27U  pages. 
7.80  Sw  fr. 

This  is  a  very  rich  and  up-to-date  philosophy 
of  nature  charmingly  written  so  that  it  is  also 
j)erfectly  clear  to  the  layman.  The  epistemo¬ 
logical  stand[xjint  is  that  there  is  no  nature 
apart  from  our  {larticipation  in  it.  A  nature 
which  is  constructed  as  if  it  w’ere  an  indejxm- 
tlent  object  is  shown  to  be  an  abstract  construc¬ 
tion  which  must  be  seen  through  in  its  artifi¬ 
ciality.  Man  is  seen  to  lie  an  organic  memlxT 
of  an  organic  or  living  world  in  which  he  has 
infinite  and  intersubjeedve  tasks  to  accomplish. 
The  teleological  and  organic  wholeness  of  nat¬ 
ural  life  is  studied  in  its  various  levels  of  in¬ 
organic,  physical,  and  human  modifications. 
The  relation  Ixrtween  physics  and  biology, 
medicine  and  psychology  are  understood  as 
aspects  of  the  same  living  nature. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Friedrich  K.  F'eigel.  Das  Problem  des 
Todes.  Miinchen.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1953. 
120  pages. 

Remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  style,  and  apt 
ejuotations,  this  treatise  views  Death  in  the 
light  of  both  Christianity  and  Kantian  ideal¬ 
ism,  set  within  the  persjjective  of  contcm|X)- 
rary  cosmological  theory.  Two  significant 
corollaries  emerge:  in  (ierman  literature,  un¬ 
broken  continuity  from  Tauler  through  CJoethe 
to  Rilke  and  1  lofmannsthal;  in  philosophy, 
severe  criticism  of  existentialist  Weltangst  as 
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tirnelxjuiul  aiul  sectarian  aberration.  The  tirst 
two  chapters  “Death  as  Imk;  and  I'ricnd,” 
"Death  as  Awakener  and  Teacher”  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  historical;  the  last  two  “Death  as 
Transition  to  New  Phases  of  Personal  Devel¬ 
opment,”  “Death  as  the  Individual’s  Return 
to  the  Organic  Universe”  are  phiIoso{)hical, 
challenging,  and  truly  “Protestant.” 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

Karl  Lpting.  Aus  dem  Cherchemidi.  Bonn. 

Bonner  Universitats  Buchdruckerei.  1951. 

1  Vi  pages.  10.50  dm. 

On  an  ill-defined  charge,  Karl  Lpting  was  im¬ 
prisoned  until  February  28,  1949,  when  he 
was  acquitteil.  The  last  two  years  were  sjtent 
in  the  military  prison  of  the  Cdicrche-Midi  in 
Paris.  No  sensational  brutality  on  the  part  of 
the  jailers,  but  a  great  deal  of  stupidity  and 
cowardice.  Semi-starvation  and  squalor  added 
to  constant  frustration.  A  ilismal  tale.  The  spir¬ 
itual  ordeal  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  physi¬ 
cal:  impression  is  one  of  infinite  weariness 
rather  than  tragedy.  The  problems  with  which 
Eipting  claims  to  have  wrestled  are  all-too  fa¬ 
miliar:  the  moral  causes  of  Ciermany’s  collapse, 
the  way  out  of  the  abyss,  the  conditions  of 
I'ranco-Cicrman  understanding;  but  no  clear 
light  is  thrown  upon  them.  It  does  not  suffice 
to  say  that  Descartes  will  not  do. 

Lpting  is  manifestly  a  nian  of  g<K)d  will, 
and  intelligent,  but  the  document  is  of  little 
use,  probably  even  to  himself.  It  may  hel|)  us 
understatid  a  little  iKtter  men  like  Pierre  Laval 
and  Otto  Abetz:  'I'hcre  was  in  their  advocacy 
of  “collalK»ration”  a  jtositive  and  valuable  ele¬ 
ment,  which  was  destroyed  by  I  litler’s  folly. 
The  Frederick  II-Bismarck  tradition  is  still 
alive  in  Lpting:  army  worship.  Lvery  accusa¬ 
tion  against  the  High  Command  is  “Dif- 
famierung.”  “Man  vergisst,  dass  das  deutsche 
V'^olk  trotz  allem  zu  seinen  Soldaten  steht.” 
All  t(K)  true,  and  worth  rememliering,  at  the 
time  when  we  are  doing  our  liest  to  revive 
(ierman  militarism. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stan  ford  U  niversity 

L.  1-.  Matthias.  Die  Entdec/(ung  Amert/(as 

anno  195 i.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  355  pages. 

13.80  dm. 

This  Ixjok  is  of  the  type  (but  not  the  imjxjrt- 
ance,  of  course)  that  was  represented  in  (ier- 
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many  by  Rosenlx:rg’s  Myth  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  It  could  be  called  the  “.Myth  of  the 
Second  Half  of  the  Twentieth  Century.”  As 
for  Rosenlx.rg  the  Jews,  so  for  Matthias  the 
Americans  are  a  jteople  destined  to  Ik*  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  universe. 

According  to  the  author,  half  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  is  starving.  The  workingman  has 
no  house.  When  you  feed  mice  the  bread  Amer¬ 
icans  have  to  eat,  it  will  have  bail  rejxrrcus- 
sions;  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  .\meri- 
cans  consume  so  much  ice  cream.  Their  state 
of  health  is  the  worst  within  the  civilized 
world,  and  ten  jter  cent  arc  insane.  There  is  no 
law,  in  the  Eurojtcan  sense  of  the  word,  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  The  profession  of  the  teacher  is  very 
bad  indeed,  the  American  universrty  “has  lx:cn 
at  all  times  autocratic.”  To  supjx)rt  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  [x;ople  don’t  read,  Matthias  quotes 
Callup;  and  while  the  LurojKan  lxx)k  clubs 
favor  the  reader,  the  American  ones  favor  the 
publisher.  There  is  no  religion  in  America, 
says  the  Jewish  Catholic  Matthias;  even  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholics  arc  not  Christians.  Neither  is 
there  love  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  men  not  being 
men,  the  women  not  women.  Wh.it  is  the  rea¬ 
son  lor  this  misfit  of  a  nation? 

A  siKiological-metaphysical  myth!  Matthias 
claims  that  Russia  is  a  classless  hierarchy  where 
values  are  dominant.  America,  on  the  other 
hantl,  is  a  business-society  without  values.  Lu- 
rojK*  is  a  mixture  of  lx)th.  In  America  the  bus¬ 
inessman  dictated  war  and  [xace  from  1787  to 
1953,  The  most  representative  incarnation  of 
the  evil  American  spirit  was  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Matthias’s  theme  is  America  versus  Cod, 
a  theme  similar  to  that  struck,  Ixfore  him,  by 
the  journalist  Robert  Jungk  in  his  l)(x)k  Die 
7.ul{unft  hat  schon  gegonnen.  Matthias  is  not 
alone  in  creating  not  criticism  of  America  but 
an  anti-American  myth, 

'Fhe  trick  of  the  Ixxjk  is  that  he  quotes  Amer¬ 
ican  sources  only.  What  does  that  prove?  I'irst, 
the  Americans  are  conspicuously  so  self  critical 
that  it  is  {X)ssible  to  write  such  a  Ixxjk  with  the 
help  of  the  “New  York  Times”  and  “I'imc,” 
Callup  polls,  and  hundreds  of  other  American 
sources.  Second,  one  can  paint,  if  one  so  de¬ 
sires,  the  most  spurious  picture  with  genuine 
quotations.  This  Ixxik  lives  on  many  Luro|K-an 
animosities  against  America;  otherwise,  it 
would  not  have  lx;en  printed  and  no  one  would 
have  cared  to  reject  such  a  thing. 

Ludwig  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 
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Books  in  Spanish 

( For  other  Hookas  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners”) 

**  Fernando  Alcj^rfa.  Im  potsta  chilena.  On-  Arabic-Andalusian  poetry  follows  the  text  of  a 

genes  y  desarrollo  del  siglo  XVI  al  XIX.  lecture  which  he  delivered  before  the  opening 

Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of  California  session  of  the  Institute  of  Islamic  Studies  in 

Press.  1954.  xiii  -f*  ^1^  5^.50.  Madrid  in  1952,  and  to  which  he  has  now 

This  is  a  fresh  approach  to  the  study  of  poetry  added  a  wealth  of  critical  and  bibliographical 

written  in  ('hile  from  the  sixteenth  through  notes.  The  special  worth  of  this  little  brochure, 

the  nineteenth  centuries.  Alegn'a  believes  that  in  fact,  seems  to  lie  in  copious  cross  references 

Frcilla’s  Araucana,  like  most  gtxxJ  Chilean  to  contemporary  research  into  the  highly 

p<Ktry,  contains  a  scxial  message,  the  nobility  specialized  Held  of  early  Hispano-Arabic  mani- 

of  a  mass  struggle  for  liberty.  A  love  and  re-  festations  of  the  poetic  genre,  which,  although 

s|)ect  for  the  masses  is  a  frequently  recurring  long  ago  muerto  en  los  muros — a  reference  to 

note  in  Poesia  chilena,  and  this  attitude  may  the  verses  of  Ibn  Zamrak  at  the  Alhambra — 

color  Alegria’s  evaluation  of  any  given  poet’s  has  occupied  students  of  comparative  literature 

worth.  In  addition  to  the  history  of  jxjetry  as  with  a  thirty-year  old  polemic  about  its  influ- 

such,  the  author  presents  something  of  the  his-  ence  on  Eurofie  that  shows  no  signs  of  abating, 

tory  of  ideas  and  aesthetics  in  Chile,  often  chal-  Howard  Reiner 

lenging,  with  impressive  arguments,  the  judg-  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

ments  of  earlier  critics  and  historians. 

Dorothy  McMahon  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira,  .Arturo  Torres- 

IJniversity  of  Southern  California  Rioseco.  Ilistorla  y  antologia  de  la  litera- 

tura  hispanoamericana,  I:  El  periodo  co- 
**  juan-Fduardo  Cirlot.  Introduccidn  al  sur-  lonial.  Panama.  1952.  62  pages. 

reahsmo.  Madrid.  Occidente.  1953.  414  The  Rector  of  the  University  of  Panama  and 
pages.  50  ptas.  a  Chilean  poet  and  university  professor  com- 

A  useful  b<K)k  that  presents,  for  the  first  time  bine  to  cover  the  high  |x>intsof  Spanish  Ameri- 

in  Spanish,  the  full  story  of  the  surrealist  move-  can  literature  from  its  betrinnings  through  the 

ment:  “situation  ambiental,  antecedentes,  anos  eighteenth  century.  San-;  'es  >f  pre  Colombian 

culminantes,  crisis  teoricas  y  politicas,”  etc.  prose  and  poetry  fi  .m  < '? ntral  and  South 

True  that  it  is  all  rather  sketchy  and  that  America  are  also  provided.  Selections  from  let- 

author  Cirlot  draws  heavily  from  Nadeau’s  ters  and  histories  by  Spanish  conquistadors  and 

Histoire  du  surrealisme,  Duplessis’s  Le  sur-  chroniclers,  and  the  different  types  of  writing 

realisme,  the  many  writings  of  Breton  and  during  the  Spanish  domination  introduce  the 

other  basic  sources,  but  it  is  all  well  put  to-  readers  to  outstanding  writers.  The  closely 

gether  and  with  an  effort  at  original  interpre-  printed  pages  are  full  of  information.  The 

tation.  What  we  might  question  is  the  need  authors  plan  to  cover  the  other  periods  in 

for  a  Sjtanish  lxK)k  on  Surrealism  since  so  similar  tentative  volumes  and  eventually  to 

much  has  alrca»ly  been  written  alxjut  it  in  combine  everything  into  a  textbook  with 

Kuro|x:  I,  for  one,  think  it  imjxjrtant  that  the  vocabulary.  For  those  seeking  a  quick  view, 

Spanish  mind  should  busy  itself  with  ideas,  this  pamphlet  is  excellent, 

history,  and  problems  that  do  not  necessarily  Willis  Knapp  fones 

concern  Spain  directly.  Inasmuch  as  author  Miami  University 

C>irIot  docs  this,  we  may  welcome  his  Ixxik — 

which,  symptomatically  enough,  is  published  *  Angel  del  Rio.  Estudto  preltminar  a  los 
by  the  Revista  de  Occidente — and  keep  to  our-  "Diarios"  de  fovcllanos.  Oviedo.  Instituto 

selves  the  small  details  of  interpretation  upon  de  Estudios  Asturianos.  1952.  113  pages, 

which  we  might  disagree.  In  this  commentary  on  the  Diarios,  the  author 

Carlos  Blanco  Aguinaga  charts  their  rocky  road  to  publication  from  the 
Ohio  State  University  first  mention  by  Ccan,  1820,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Abcllo,  Mcnendez  y  Luarca,  Noccdal, 
Emilio  (Jarcia  (fomez.  Poesia  ardbigoanda-  Somoza,  and  Mcnendez  y  Pelayo  to  bring  them 
luza.  Breve  sintesis  histdrica.  .Madrid.  Insti-  to  the  public,  on  to  their  final,  integral  publica- 

tuto  Egijx'io  de  Estudios  Islamicos.  1952.  tion  by  the  Instituto  de  Gijon,  1915;  he  ana- 

Professor  Cjomcz’s  brief  historical  survey  of  lyzcs  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  character 
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and  content,  ideas  and  ideological  attitudes, 
and  concludes  with  an  evaluation  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  Tlie  Diarios  is  more  than  another 
autobiography  of  a  man  of  action;  it  is  the  only 
truly  introsjiective  diary  in  Spanish  reflecting 
both  the  surface  impressions  of  an  analytical 
mind,  and  the  personal  and  national  conflicts 
at  a  time  when  the  author  and  his  country  were 
passing  through  a  period  of  intense  crisis, 
1790-1801. 

A  “Fe  de  Erratas”  lists  eleven  typographical 
errors.  Two  others  should  lie  added:  On  page 
6,  1920  should  read  1820,  and  on  page  21, 
1791  should  read  1797. 

W.  F.  Smith 
Tulane  University 

^  Emilia  Romero.  FI  romance  tradicional  en 
el  Peru.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1952. 
136  pages,  ill. 

The  author  of  Juegos  del  antiguo  Peru  studies 
in  the  present  volume  the  history  of  balladry 
in  Peru,  from  its  licginnings,  as  brought  by  the 
Spanish  cont]uerors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
up  to  the  present  time.  Based  on  a  collection 
of  ballads  which  represents  largely  the  author’s 
own  pioneering  efforts,  this  volume  marks 
only  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  balladry  in 
Peru.  But  what  a  splendid  beginning  it  is! 
Solidly  grounded  on  the  literary  and  political 
history  of  colonial  Peru  as  well  as  on  a  mass  of 
source  materials  touching  on  the  ballad  in 
Spain  and  America,  this  Peruvian  scholar  pos¬ 
sesses  a  rare  gift  for  blending  systematic  re¬ 
search  with  anecdotal  charm,  a  gift  reminis¬ 
cent  of  her  celebrated  compatriot  Ricardo 
Palma. 

A.  M.  de  la  Torre 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Proceso  y  contenido 
de  la  novela  hispano-americana.  Madrid. 
Ciredos.  1953.  664  pages. 

\  vast  and  ambitious  undertaking,  this  study 
examines  in  great  detail  the  development  of 
the  Spanish  American  novel  from  its  origins 
to  the  present.  First,  Sanchez  discusses  the 
novel  in  general  and  its  embryonic  elements  in 
colonial  literature;  then,  he  breaks  up  the  mod¬ 
ern  novel  into  many,  rather  arbitrary  classifica¬ 
tions,  devoting  a  chapter  to  each.  This  method 
gives  a  certain  unity  and  organization  to  a 
broad  subject,  but  inevitably  makes  for  rejic- 
tition  and  overlapping  of  material.  (Some 
novels  are  treated  piecemeal  in  seven  different 
chapters.) 

Ciood,  mediocre,  and  bad  novels  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  here.  Usually  the  author’s  judgments 


are  sound,  although  sometimes  he  tends  to 
exaggerate  a  writer’s  merit.  This  book  should 
prove  useful  for  reference,  for  it  is  well-docu¬ 
mented,  contains  pithy  plot  summaries  and 
interesting  comparisons  with  novels  of  other 
literatures. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  California 

**  Luis  de  Arminan.  Once  tardes.  Madrid. 

Biblioteca  Nueva.  n.d.  293  pages.  40  ptas. 
In  a  period  of  eleven  afternoons  the  Countess 
of  Chinon,  an  aristocratic,  sedate,  and  very 
resfiectable  old  lady,  recounts  the  history  of  her 
life  to  an  astonished  and  unsuspecting  audi¬ 
ence  of  close  friends.  The  story  she  tells  is  that 
of  a  poor  Spanish  girl  who  becomes  a  re¬ 
nowned  dancer.  In  the  course  of  her  career, 
which  takes  her  to  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
she  has  a  series  of  romantic  adventures  which 
the  discriminating  reader  is  likely  to  find  hack¬ 
neyed  and  at  times  a  little  preposterous.  The 
author  is  at  his  best  when,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  novel,  he  describes  the  early  life  of  the 
Countess  in  a  Spanish  lower-class  milieu. 

Albert  Brent 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Julian  Ayesta.  Helena  o  el  mar  del  verano. 

Madrid.  Insula.  1952.  91  pages.  30  ptas. 
The  author  attempts  to  recapture  in  this  book 
the  magic  moments  of  childhood  and  early 
adolescence  by  recreating  the  atmosphere  of 
the  child’s  experience  with  his  vivid  impres¬ 
sions  of  life,  his  non<onceptual  evaluation  of 
events,  and  his  indiscriminate  interest  in  all 
forms  of  reality.  He  achieves  his  purpose  by 
using  the  enumcrative  and  chaotic  language  of 
the  child  who  endlessly  connects  thoughts  and 
impressions  by  the  conjunction  “and.”  The 
book  ends  with  a  touching  recollection  of  the 
first  love  experienced  as  a  sudden  sensation  of 
eternity  against  the  background  of  nature.  The 
sfwntaneity  of  this  child  like  stream  of  cons¬ 
ciousness  gives  this  book  a  special  charm. 

Helena  Pereas 
Grinnell  College 

Rogelio  Barriga  Rivas,  fuez  letrado. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1952.  197  pages. 

TLe  author,  twice  winner  of  the  Lanz  Duret 
prize,  examines  in  fuez  letrado  a  problem  of 
.Mexican  life  that  has  preoccupied  many  of  his 
literary  compatriots;  that  of  the  cacique,  or 
small  town  [K}litical  boss.  A  somewhat  casually 
developed  plot  serves  primarily  to  bring  out 
the  cruelty  and  corruption  of  the  cacique,  his 
baneful  influence  on  simple  village  folk,  and 
the  inability  of  the  IcKal  officials  to  cope  with 
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his  smug  authority.  F^arriga  Rivas  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  efTicient  way  in  which 
to  handle  the  menace  of  the  cacique  is  to  ex- 
pan<l  the  rural  education  system,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  the  people  to  understand  more  clearly 
their  rights  an<l  duties  as  citizens.  His  story, 
disturbingly  realistic,  is  written  in  a  restrained, 
imfjersonal  style  that  is  highly  effective. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 


**  .Miguel  Delilies.  Mi  idolatrado  hijo  Sisl. 
Barcelona.  I^stino.  1953.  356  pages.  50 
ptas. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  smug,  self  satisfied  busi¬ 
nessman,  Ocilio  Rultes,  who  is  caught  within 
his  own  limited  concept  of  reality.  For  Cccilio 
Ru1k-s  the  world  is  divided  into  two  parts:  l  ie 
is  one  part  and  the  other  revolves  around  him. 

DelilK-s  show’s  through  this  character  how 
one  can  isrdate  himself  from  others  according 
to  the  Itounds  of  his  own  egotism.  We  recog¬ 
nize  only  our  own  reality  and  d(X)m  ourselves 
to  a  tragic  loneliness  in  which  we  are  free  from 
rcs|H)nsihility  for  our  actions  and  in  which  we 
have  nothing  to  identify  ourselves  with. 

1'hc  author's  ()rogressive  analysis  of  his  per- 
v>nalities  in  terms  of  changing  historical  situa¬ 
tions  is  more  effective  than  a  molding  of  facts 
into  a  plot.  The  mass  of  detail  through  which 
the  |)ersonalities  are  developed  is  handled  with 
such  a  steady  han<l  that  the  l>(H)k  emerges  as  a 
single,  carefully  designed  metaphor. 

fohn  V.  Falconieri 
Rowling  Green  State  University 

**  Ildefonso-Manuel  (lil.  fuan  Pedro,  el 
dullador.  Zaragoza.  Kstu«lios  Literarios. 
1953.  221  pages.  40  ptas. 

The  author’s  probable  intention  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  philosophical  novel,  and  his  ideas  are 
readable  enough  in  themselves:  Man  can 
achieve  his  most  complete  fulfillment  close  to 
the  soil  in  his  native  region  where  he  has  roots; 
man  forms  his  own  character  by  the  way  he 
reacts  t<»  the  environment.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  misses  greatness  by  a  wide  margin  in  that 
the  author  has  to  resort  to  telling  the  reader 
what  he  thinks  alx)ut  life  instead  of  making  it 
evident  through  the  development  of  characters 
and  events.  ,\s  a  reflection  of  customs  and 
attitudes  in  present  day  Spain  in  an  Aragonese 
agricultural  village  and  in  a  small  time  itin¬ 
erant  fair,  it  is  much  better. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 


**  J.  A.  Gimenez-Arnau.  De  pantaldn  largo. 
Barcelona.  Dcstino.  1952.  241  pages.  50 
ptas. 

Perhaps  a  propaganda  novel,  in  which  a  young 
man  tells  the  innermost  thoughts  and  actions 
of  his  adolescence.  When  the  boy’s  adored 
father  was  unjustly  accused  of  an  illicit  love 
affair,  the  youth  seeks  revenge.  At  the  end  of 
the  story,  now  matured  in  mind  and  body  and 
in  love  with  a  charming  lady,  the  young  man 
undertakes  to  teach  his  younger  brother  alx)ut 
life  so  that  he  may  avoid  the  older  brother’s 
bitter  erotic  cxf)eriences.  The  novel,  while  not 
brilliant,  interests  by  its  scenes  of  home  and 
sch(X)l  life  of  adolescents  in  contemporary 
Spain,  ft  received  the  Premio  Nacion.il  de  fat- 
eratura  .Miguel  de  Orvantes. 

Minnie  M.  Miller 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia 

Jose  Ciuevara  Castillo.  Pecado  de  amor. 
I3ogot.i.  Iqueima.  1952.  291  pages. 
m  -^col. 

Raul,  a  wealthy  and  unscrupulous  landowner, 
is  driven  to  murder  by  his  covetousness  of  a 
friend’s  wife  and  eventually  pays  for  his  crime 
at  the  hands  of  Nature,  as  his  horse  slips  into  a 
ravine.  The  action  is  on  the  whole  p<K)rly  moti¬ 
vated,  the  character  psychology  weak,  and  the 
prose  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  literary 
language,  commonplaces,  and  modernist  meta¬ 
phors.  lengthy  descriptions  of  country-folk 
ways,  not  always  relevant  to  the  main  plot,  are 
the  least  ohjectionahle  aspect  of  this  novel. 

Helena  Pereas 
Grinnell  College 

**  IF.  A.  Murena.  El  juez.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamerica.  1953.  355  pages.  $28 

m  ^arg. 

El  juez  is  the  somlx  r  drama  of  a  judge  whose 
sense  of  duty  to  his  office  is  so  powerful  that 
it  outweighs  all  |x;rsonal  considerations  and 
excludes  any  element  of  pity.  Kvery  member  of 
his  family  has  sought  escajie  from  his  over- 
{X)wering  rectitude  in  one  way  or  another:  the 
son  in  flight,  the  sister-in-law  in  alcoholism, 
the  mother  in  passive  acceptance,  and  the 
daughter  in  conduct  that  verges  on  madness. 
7’he  son  gets  into  difficulties  with  the  law,  and 
the  father  sentences  him  to  prison,  hut  con¬ 
ceals  the  truth  from  the  mother.  When  the 
play  opens,  the  judge  is  faced  with  a  tragic  de¬ 
cision.  In  order  to  avert  a  scandal  which  might 
jeopardize  his  appointment,  he  must  yield  to 
his  (xilitical  backers’  demand  that  he  send  his 
daughter  to  a  mental  institution.  The  sup 
pressed  life  of  the  family  explodes  into  violence 
on  a  day  of  unusual  heat  and  atmospheric  pres- 


sure.  In  altcrnatin}»  flashes  of  lucidity  and 
madness,  the  daughter  reveals  the  sordid  truth 
to  the  unsuspecting  mother.  Murder,  death, 
and  suicide  follow  on  her  revelations. 

While  the  theme  of  the  play  has  great  dra¬ 
matic  potentialities,  they  unfortunately  remain 
unrealized.  The  sum  total  is  an  impression  of 
excessive  length,  flatness,  and  inexcusable 
vagueness  alxjut  things  that  arc  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  play.  The  characters 
are  overdrawn  to  the  point  where  they  forfeit 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  They  exist  in  a 
frame  of  reference  peculiar  to  them  alone.  The 
dialogue  does  nothing  to  dispel  these  unhappy 
impressions. 

Ruth  C.  Gillespie 
Albertus  Magnus  College 

Miguel  Pccci  Saavedra.  EtopoUs.  Huenos 

Aires.  Ateneo.  1950.  117  pages.  $7  m/arg. 
In  this  satirical  fantasy,  the  author,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  guide  Egomet,  roams  the  city 
of  E'tdjxilis.  Each  chapter  discusses  a  phase  of 
what  they  behold:  the  dictatorial  “Ductor,” 
who  has  made  himself  god;  the  “marticul- 
tores,”  who  wage  war;  the  “negriblondas”  and 
“haldicortas”  with  short  skirts;  trafl'ic  by 
“veli'volos.”  The  dexterity  with  which  the 
Paraguayan  author  coins  words,  the  paradoxes 
he  develops,  the  subtle  irony  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions,  make  necessary  a  slow,  but  enjoyable 
reading.  When  a  sculptor  unveils  a  statue  of 
Naked  Truth,  and  the  crowd  kills  him,  the 
author  would  flee,  but  the  mentor  discourages 
him.  “Where  would  you  go?  EUdpolis  is  every¬ 
where.”  IVillis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

^  Amalia  Puga  de  Ixtsada.  Tor  Rarzuas. 

Lima.  Santa  Maria.  1952.  324  pages. 

A  more  accurate  title  for  this  novel  would  have 
l)ecn  Aural,  name  of  the  Peruvian  city  in 
which  the  action  of  the  story  takes  pl.tcc.  Eor 
the  lxH)k  is,  in  the  main,  a  painstaking  study 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  mountain  town,  presumably 
('ajamarca  in  reality.  In  a  style  marred  by 
overlong  sentences  and  many  superfluous  de¬ 
scriptions,  the  author  makes  her  way  slowly 
and  haphazardly  through  one  ot  the  most  con¬ 
ventional  |)lot  patterns  in  literature— that  of 
the  Ixired  wife  who  seeks  love  and  excitement 
in  the  arms  of  a  handsome  bachelor.  Since  the 
denouement  is  just  as  conventional,  and  the 
characters  have  little  Ixxly,  with  the  exception 
of  Sehora  Barziia,  1ms  liurzuas  appeals  only  in 
the  [xjctry  of  (xrcasional  descriptive  bits. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 
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**  Angel  Rama.  jOh  sombra  puritana! 

Montevideo.  F.abula.  1951.  126  pages. 

An  innocent  young  schoolmaster  writes  to  his 
sister  in  Montevideo  of  his  difficulties  in  ad¬ 
justing  himself  to  the  life  of  a  small-towm 
liceo.  At  first  there  is  an  element  of  farce  in  his 
.iccount,  as  when  he  learns  th.at  the  casa  de 
huespedes  in  which  he  has  found  lodging  is  a 
house  of  prostitution.  Hut  he  becomes  a  pitiable 
figure  as  we  recognize  in  him  the  symptoms 
of  a  deep  rcxjted  psychosis  and  foresee  the  ter¬ 
rible  consecpiences  of  his  |x-rsccution  complex. 
Here  is  a  fine  little  novel  turned  out  with  the 
precision  of  a  surgical  instrument. 

Todd  Downing 
Atof^a,  O/^la. 

Victoriano  Sal.ado  Alvarez.  Cuentos  y 
narraciones.  .Mexico.  Porriia.  1953.  xxix  -T 
318  pages.  $10  m  mex. 

Most  of  these  nostalgic  short  stories,  written  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  one  of  the 
masters  of  Mexican  prose,  tleal  with  anecdotes 
of  provincial  life  in  the  Mexico  of  Santa  Anna, 
Jutirez,  or  Porfirio  Diaz.  The  author,  better 
known  through  his  Episodios  nacionales,  is 
rather  conservative  in  his  ideology  but  not  in 
his  literary  tastes;  some  of  his  stories  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  a  cross  Ix-tween  Ricardo  Palma 
and  Maupassant:  His  dry  humor  and  objec¬ 
tive,  formal  approach  can  liecome  slightly 
pompous  without  being  really  objectionable. 

Manuel  Duran 
Smith  College 

Jose  B.  Acuna.  Proyeeciones.  San  JosT 
C.  R.  Trejos.  1953.  152  pages. 

This  pafTcr  back  collection  of  verse  includes  a 
most  interesting  translation  into  Spanish  of 
The  Hound  of  Heaven  (“El  galgo  celestial”), 
by  Francis  I'hompson.  In  one  curious  way  the 
piece  gains  in  translation:  A  certain  excess  of 
emotion  and  circumstance  in  the  original 
seems,  in  lit]uid  Latin  vocables,  to  sound  more 
functionally  possible;  the  (|uality  of  excessive 
awe-fullness  in  the  English  is  assimilated  in 
the  excessiveness  of  normal  Spanish  style. 
Another  interesting  item  is  Soledad  suprema, 
a  series  of  apothegms  in  verse  which  might  be 
paraphrased  (in  the  reviewer’s  words)  as 
Illusion;  to  want  love,  and  lx  without. 
Itisillusii.n;  to  want  no  hive,  and  h.ivc  it. 

The  largest  item  in  the  volume  is  a  romantic- 
classical  verse  drama,  Ganimedes.  ('ITe  book 
is  dedicated  to  Dionysius  and  A[X)llo.) 

Anthony  Kerrigan 
Chicago,  III. 
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*  Rafael  dc  Balbm,  Luis  Ciuarncr,  cds. 
Poetas  modernos.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Invcstigaciones  Cientificas.  1952. 
291  pages,  ill. 

TTie  criterion  of  an  anthology  must  have  a 
specific  objective.  This  is  no  exception:  “I’en- 
samos  que  los  textos  ofrecidos  a  los  alumnos 
deben  tener  la  minima  perspcctiva  histdrica 
que  permita  una  segura  valoraci6n  biogrifica 
y  estetica  de  los  autores.”  All  well  and  good. 
However,  the  authors  fall  short  of  their  prom¬ 
ise.  There  are  no  introductory  notes,  neither 
biographical  nor  aesthetic.  Poetas  modernos 
embraces  such  latitude  as  the  pre  Romantic 
Nicolas  Fernindez  de  Morati'n  to  Rulicn 
Dario.  Truly  “modern”  poets  beyond  Dario 
are  not  included.  Marcelino  Men^ndez  y  Pe- 
layo  won  a  place.  Religious  poetry  and  na¬ 
tionalistic  verse  are  carefully  selecte<l  and  pre¬ 
sented.  Of  the  many  worthy  studies  of  the 
Biblioteca  Uteraria,  this  anthology  adds  little 
merit  to  the  thirty-book  series,  or  to  the  hosts 
of  anthologies  already  in  the  stacks. 

Manuel  //.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yor^ 

**  Francisco  Luis  liernirdez.  Florilegio  del 
Cancionero  vaticano.  Buenos  Aires.  Lo- 
sada.  1952.  147  pages. 

Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez  has  made  a  sensitive 
translation  of  fifty  of  the  simple,  moving,  and 
meloilious  Gallaico-Portuguese  cantares  from 
the  Cancionero  vaticano  into  a  Spanish  so 
flexible  and  rhythmical  that  the  original  at¬ 
mosphere  of  subdued  emotion,  longing  and 
dismay  (saudade)  of  these  medieval  love- 
lyrics  has  been  preserved.  He  has  succeeded  in 
following  the  original  closely  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  internal  rhythm  of  the  language  as  only 
a  poet  could  have  done,  particularly  one  so 
spiritually  akin  to  the  popular  tradition  of 
simple  and  direct  expression. 

Kqually  perceptive  is  the  author’s  historical 
and  critical  essay  on  the  poetry  of  the  Can¬ 
cionero  vaticano,  which  appears  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Florilegio. 

Helena  Pereas 
Grinnell  College 

*  Jorge  Blajot.  Hombre  interior.  .Madrid. 
Cultura  Hispinica,  1952.  84  pages.  15  ptas. 

Writing  religious  poetry  these  days  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  business;  almost  inevitably  it  leads  to  the 
trite  and  the  truistic.  The  secular  spirit  of  the 
times  is  somewhat  responsible  for  this  result, 
but,  in  the  main,  the  grandness  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  itself  demands  an  equally  great  poet. 

In  Hombre  interior  Jorge  Blajot  tries  to  set 
down  in  words  his  inner  religious  and  spiritual 


ecstasy.  His  chief  theme  is  that  f  »od  fills  every¬ 
thing:  Nada  no  es  la  Nada.  /  Se  ha  im- 

pregnado  del  SER.  Toda  es  I’rcsencia  ...  El 
vacio  no  existc.  Dios  lo  colma.”  His  is  a  very 
fKrrsonal  poetry,  not  in  the  sense  of  compre¬ 
hension,  but  in  the  sense  of  orientation — he 
does  not  range  beyond  his  own  soul.  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  see  the  world  in  himself,  not  himself 
in  the  world.  This,  I  suppose,  is  part  of  the 
mystic  outlook,  an  outlook  toward  which  con¬ 
temporary  civilization  is  rather  cold. 

But  we  may  not  hold  ourselves  altogether 
to  blame  for  Senor  lilajot’s  failure  to  excite. 
We  could  have  asked  for  a  brighter,  newer 
imagery  and  a  closer,  more  convincing  poetic 
organization.  Madeline  Cundiff 

University  of  Ijitiisville 

**  F.  Sanchez  y  Escribano.  FJ  cante  de  cantes. 
New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1953.  51 
pages.  $1.25. 

Tffie  two  and  a  half  dozen  short  lyric  poems 
in  various  metric  forms  contained  in  this  book¬ 
let  have  love  as  a  central  theme.  Romantic  na¬ 
ture — moon,  night,  cloud,  breeze,  sky,  star, 
sea — calls  up  images  of  love.  An  cKcasional  al¬ 
lusion  to  science,  psychology,  philosophy,  or 
literature  spices  the  expression  with  a  distinct 
twentieth  century  flavor.  The  tone  is  light. 
One  divines  a  smile  Ix'hind  the  poet’s  pen. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarl{e 
University  of  California 

**  Walt  Whitman.  Hojas  de  hierba.  Francisco 
Alexander,  tr.  Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura 
Ecuatoriana.  1953.  603  pages. 

TTie  first  complete  translation  in  Spanish  of 
Walt  Whitman  has  just  been  published  by 
what  is  the  “Royal  Academy”  of  Ecuador. 
Based  on  the  1891-2  edition,  and  consulting 
the  earlier  editions,  whose  flaws  he  points  out, 
Francisco  Alexander  has  translated  389  poems, 
and  the  prefaces  to  the  1855,  1872,  1888,  and 
1891  versions.  These  translations,  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  meter  of  the  originals,  have  a 
lieauty  and  a  swing  that  will  make  this  volume 
the  definitive  form  in  which  Spanish  people 
can  learn  to  appreciate  the  poet  who  has  had 
so  great  an  influence  on  Latin  American  writ¬ 
ers.  The  printing,  though  in  small  type,  is 
readable,  and  the  calendared  paper  adds  to  the 
attraction  of  the  book. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

®  Juan  Ramon  Masoliver,  ed.  Maestros  de  la 
pintura  espahola  contempordnea.  Madrid. 
Aguado.  1952.  93  pages,  85  ill.  65  ptas. 
Eight  painters — Beruete,  Regoyos,  Gimeno, 
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Noncll,  Echevarria,  Pidclascrra,  Iturrino,  and 
Solana — arc  presented  in  brief  essays  by  differ¬ 
ent  authors.  Some  of  these  painters  can  scarcely 
be  called  contemporaneous.  The  oldest  (Beru- 
cte)  lived  from  1845-1912  and  the  youngest 
(Solana)  from  1886-1945.  Only  the  first 
decade  of  our  century  saw  all  of  them  alive 
and  flourishing.  These  men  are  interesting. 
None  of  them  advanced  to  abstract  expression, 
yet  in  some,  like  Noncll,  one  sees  how  much 
the  young  Picasso,  for  instance,  owed  to  his 
Spanish  confreres.  The  little  volume  shows 
much  valuable  work  achieved  outside  the 
mainstream  of  pictorial  development,  work 
which  we  generally  overlook  in  our  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  more  important  developments  of 
the  French  and  German  schools.  Adcc]uatcly 
illustrated.  Johannes  A.  Gaertner 

Ijzfayette  College 

**  Julio  E.  Payro.  El  impresionismo  en  la  pin- 
tura.  Buenos  Aires.  Columba.  195L  79 
pages,  ill.  ^  plates.  $10  m/arg. 
Distinguished  Professor  Payro  skilfully  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  backgrounds,  beginnings,  techniques, 
problems,  growth,  flowering,  and  triumph  of 
Impressionism  in  painting.  In  so  doing,  he 
gives  a  brief  development  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  French  art  and  of  the  principal  impresion- 
istas:  Claude  Monet,  Auguste  Renoir,  Camille 
Pissarro,  Alfred  Sisley,  Berthe  Morisot,  Ar- 
mand  Guillaumin,  Gustave  Caillcbottc, 

I  lis  “Biografi'as  sinteticas”  contain  more 
alxjut  these  painters  and  the  “Prccursorcs  in- 
mediatos  del  impresionismo”  (Eugene  Bou¬ 
din,  Johan  Barthold  Jongkind,  Edouard 
Manet)  and  the  “Artistas  independientes  vin- 
culados  con  los  impresionistas”  (Edgar  Degas, 
Henri  Fantin-Latour,  Mary  Cassatt,  Eva  Gon¬ 
zalez). 

There  arc  four  reproductions  in  color, 
sketches  by  Ramon  Columba,  an  exposition 
appendix,  bibliography,  and  index. 

Terrell  Ijouise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Juan  Carlos  Paz.  La  musica  en  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Mexico.  Fondo  dc  Cultura  Econ¬ 
omica.  1952.  215  pages,  ill. 

To  have  traced  in  200  pages  the  history  of 
music  in  the  United  States  from  its  licginning 
to  the  present  day  is  no  mean  accomplishment. 
Inevitably,  in  order  to  achieve  completeness 
some  chapters  are  mere  classifications.  The 
author’s  heart  belongs  to  those  who  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  sounds,  new  forms,  new  tech¬ 
niques,  and  in  this  respect  the  personalities  of 
Ives,  Rugglcs,  Riegger,  Varese,  and  others  arc 
extensively  discussed. 
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In  some  instances  we  arc  unable  to  check 
Paz’s  assertions  as  to  the  importance  of  certain 
avant-garde  composers,  as  their  music  is  hardly 
ever  performed.  One  cannot  help  but  detect 
prejudices  pro  and  con  in  the  way  some 
musicians  arc  presented.  One  presumably  pop¬ 
ular  American  composer  by  the  name  of  Carl 
Sand  could  not  be  identified  at  all,  and  Lou 
flarrison  suddenly  becomes  a  female.  There 
are,  as  is  so  unfortunate  in  most  Spanish  books, 
plenty  of  misspelled  names.  Aside  from  these 
shortcomings  the  reader  can  gain  a  good  idea 
of  the  growing  importance  and  great  variety 
of  music  in  America. 

Edvard  Eendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

**  F'ernando  Dfaz-Plaja.  La  vida  espahola  en 
el  siglo  XIX.  Madrid.  Aguado.  1952.  270 
pages  -f-  66  plates.  100  ptas. 

Well  documented.  It  is  not  only  based  on 
works  of  the  period  but  is  largely  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  passages  from  them.  It  is  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  have  used  frecjucntly  the  b<x)k  of  Julio 
Noml>cla  (padre)  Impresiones  y  recuerdos, 
which  is  not  well  known,  although  Azorin 
praised  it  when  it  was  published.  The  author 
tells  much  more  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
than  of  the  second  and  almost  nothing  of  rural 
life,  of  the  common  classes,  religion,  war,  etc. 
Instead,  it  deals  with  the  superficial  and  pic¬ 
turesque  (clothes,  food,  street  scenes,  etc.). 
Therefore,  it  does  not  help  to  correct  the  in¬ 
adequate  and  unjust  idea  of  Spain  that  is  held 
abroad.  Ruben  I^anda 

Mexico  City 

^  I>co{x)ldo  Zea.  AmMca  como  conciencia. 
Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos.  1953.  184 
pages.  $10  m/mex. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  author  is  that  American 
culture  has  lieen  an  inferior  imitation  of  the 
European.  This  feeling  of  inferiority  is  ad¬ 
mitted  in  South  America,  whereas  it  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  in  North  America.  Also  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  imported  European  systems 
of  culture  and  the  exigencies  of  the  New 
World  were  greater  in  Latin  than  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  America.  The  cultural  vacuum  was  re¬ 
inforced  by  a  European  conception  of  America 
as  Utopia  or  as  a  land  of  unrealized  possibil¬ 
ities  and  projections.  Now  that  European  cul¬ 
ture  is  in  a  profound  crisis  and  has  ceased  to 
be  the  universal  model,  it  is  the  time  to  de¬ 
velop  an  American  philosophy  which  would 
be  both  universal  in  significance  and  indigen¬ 
ous  to  the  continent. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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**  Fernando  Benitez.  Im  vida  criolla  rn  cl 
iiglo  XVI.  Mexico,  (xilcgio  dc  Mexico. 
195?.  322  pages,  ill.  -f-  2  plates. 

This  rc<reation  of  sixteenth  century  life  in 
Mexico,  based  u[X)n  contemporary  accounts,  is 
the  kind  of  stu<ly  which  has  long  been  needed. 
So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
actual  record  of  events  and  upon  the  govern¬ 
mental  organization  of  sexiety,  that  the  ele¬ 
mental  fact  that  people  were  living  out  their 
very  human  lives  is  trx)  rarely  evident  from  the 
fiages  of  historical  writing. 

In  this  lxK)k  Sehor  Benitez  describes  the  city 
of  Mexico  as  it  appeared  in  1554,  15S0,  and 
1598.  He  tells  how  jx-ople  passed  the  time, 
what  they  read  and  wrote,  the  fun  they  had, 
the  work  they  diti,  their  experiences  on  their 
travels,  how  they  died.  He  describes  the  basic 
cjinflict  Ix-tween  the  humanistic  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom  inherited  from  the  Renaissance  and  the 
economic  and  srxial  conditions  encountered  in 
Mexico.  As  for  the  Indian  slaves,  they  l>cat 
ujxin  the  city’s  walls,  like  the  waves  of  tbe  sea. 

A  most  interesting  contribution  of  this  Ixxik 
to  the  understanding  of  modern  as  well  as  of 
sixteenth  century  .Mexico  is  an  analysis  of  the 
role  played  by  the  sons  of  the  conquistadors. 
Strangers  to  their  own  country  and  w'ith  an 
evident  incapacity  for  action,  they  spent  their 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  scxial  and  economic 
privileges,  “defendiendo  con  unas  y  dientes  el 
sagrado  derecho  a  no  trabajar  que  para  ellos 
habtan  cotu|uistado  sus  antecesorcs.”  Only  to¬ 
day,  Sehor  Benitez  concludes,  has  the  Mexican 
Ix-gun  his  timid  coiujuest  of  what  is  rightfully 
his. 

Madalinc  IF.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  A/. 

**  Martin  Alonso.  Ciencta  del  lenguaje  y  arte 
del  estilo.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1953.  1,325 
pages.  260  ptas. 

First  published  in  1947,  this  third  edition  has 
Ix-en  consitlerahly  enlarged  and  improved.  As 
an  encycUqxdia  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
literature,  it  is  an  indis|X'nsable  reference  IxKik 
lor  all  students  and  teachers  of  Spanish. 

’Hie  title  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  contents.  After  an  introduction  on 
the  philosophy,  methodology,  and  the  evolu 
tion  of  the  language,  the  author  presents  a  brief 
history  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  ilevelopment  of  the  language.  There  is  a 
thorough  analysis  of  Spanish  syntax  and  a 
complete  Spanish  grammar.  The  division  on 
lexicology  discusses  the  sources  of  the  Spanish 
vocabulary,  semantics,  and  the  characteristic 
wortls  of  ten  authors.  All  literary  genres  are 
descrilx-d  and  the  style  appropriate  to  each. 


There  is  a  history  of  the  press  with  a  list  of 
all  leading  newspafxrs  in  Spain  and  South 
America  together  with  the  leading  journalists. 
This  section  is  completed  by  a  treatise  on  text¬ 
ual  criticism  and  exegesis,  (xinsiderable  space 
is  given  to  a  bibliography  dealing  with  the 
Spanish  literature  and  language  in  Spain  and 
South  .\merica,  with  references  both  general 
and  special  for  each  fieriod.  A  history  of 
proscxJy  explains  all  Spanish  verse  forms  with 
examples.  A  list  of  theme  subjects  with  out¬ 
lines  and  suggestions  for  ilcvelopment,  a  brief 
anthology  of  Spanish  writers,  a  history  of  the 
cinema  and  the  technique  of  r.idio  and  tele¬ 
vision  plays  complete  the  practical  section.  The 
last  part  of  the  Ixxik  contains  a  dictionary  of 
1 30,000  synonyms  and  a  small  dictionary  of 
idioms.  Several  indices  provide  ready  access  to 
the  contents.  Linton  C.  Stevens 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Knciclopedia  Universal  Herder.  Barcelona. 

Herder.  1954.  1,271  pages,  ill.  26  plates. 
Although  this  handy  encyclopedia  follows  the 
{)lan  of  the  Volf^slexikon  published  bv  Herder 
in  1950  u|x»n  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  that  firm,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
translation.  It  has  licen  thoroughly  adapted  to 
Spanish  history,  culture,  and  civilization.  For 
instance,  there  have  been  added:  plates  on  the 
I  lispanic  countries,  more  space  on  France,  less 
on  Frankfurt,  more  on  Andalusia,  etc.;  pic¬ 
tures  of  AlfiMiso  XII  and  XIII,  Alarcon, 
Miguel  Aleman,  (Jarcia  Jxirca,  Unamuno,  etc.; 
entry  for  Ola,  plate  on  bulllighting.  On  the 
other  hand,  pictures  of  Arndt,  Strindberg, 
Schweitzer,  Barth,  Bergengruen,  and  others 
have  been  omitted,  as  well  as  a  few  plates  and 
some  facts  in  .cuticles  of  interest  primarily  to 
Crermans.  The  plate  illustrating  Iruits  omits 
quince,  apple,  gixiselierry,  etc.,  and  adds  [xime- 
granatc,  breadfruit,  fig,  date.  The  CJerman 
edition  carries  a  short  entry  under  “Flizalx’th” 
and  a  picture  of  Filizabeth  1;  the  Spanish  edi 
tion  has  a  longer  article  under  “Isalxl”  with  a 
picture  of  Isalxd  1  of  Castille  and  a  picture  of 
F.lizalxth  II. 

( leographical  articles  have  Ix’cn  expandetl; 
there  is  more  on  atomic  science,  automobiles, 
planes,  and  movies;  material  has  Ixen  brought 
up  to  tlate  (e.g.,  entries  on  Beria,  Farouk, 
,\lalenkov).  Different  pictures  of  the  same 
[x-ople  have  at  times  been  used  {e.g.,  Fiisen- 
hower,  Balzac,  Fxlison,  ('hurchill)  and  even  a 
dilferent  slant  has  Ixen  given  to  some  items 
(sec  Dreyfus  .\ffair).  This  is  a  commendable 
piece  of  work  which  shows  careful  reworking 
item  by  item,  and  is  275  columns  longer  than 
its  (ierman  counterpart.  B.  G.  I). 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  other  Books  in  Italian,  see  ‘"Head-Liners" ) 


**  Francesco  Hionclolillo.  Studio  sul  I^o- 
pardi.  Firenze.  I)’ Anna.  1952.  U)7  pages. 
This  lx)ok  represents  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  study  in  the  attempt  to  present  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  original  interpretation  of  Leopardi. 
Since  the  early  thirties  Hiondolillo  has  been  af¬ 
firming  that  I^eopardi  has  not  been  justly 
appraised,  since  critics  have  attributed  to  him 
certain  romantic  and  sentimental  traits  which, 
Hiondolillo  maintains,  were  really  foreign  to 
him.  In  this  critic’s  opinion  I^eopardi’s  [xietry 
must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  his  philo- 
sopihical  thought,  particularly  as  it  appears  in 
the  VAhaldone  and  in  the  fundamental  concepit 
of  ‘Tamore  <li  se.” 

Through  the  division  of  the  volume  in  three 
parts:  La  poetica,  Ragione  e  poesia,  and  La 
poesia,  critic  Hiondolillo  recreates  with  ex¬ 
treme  sensitivity  the  artistic  and  intellectual 
ilevclojimcnt  of  I^-opiardi.  Having  established 
in  the  first  part  the  concept  and  content  of 
Leopardi’s  art  in  its  lasting  form,  he  proceeds 
to  illustrate  in  the  second  and  third  chapters 
respectively,  wh.at  did  not,  and  what  did  turn 
into  true  jioetic  expression,  and  why. 

Carlo  L.  Golino 
University  of  California  at  I^s  Angeles 

**  .Mario  Fubini.  Romanticismo  italiano. 

Hari.  Laterza.  1953.  207  pages.  800  I. 

A  very  penetrating  and  rewarding  collection 
of  essays  on  Italian  Romanticism  by  a  well 
known  critic.  .Mthough  these  essays  were  writ¬ 
ten  over  a  period  of  time,  Fubini  has  retained 
through  the  years  a  consistent  critical  apv 
jiroach,  hence  they  present  a  well  integrated 
picture. 

'Hie  volume  brings  no  drastic  changes  in  the 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  pieriod  but  clari¬ 
fies  a  large  number  of  minor  pioints.  The 
author  has  a  very  sound  and  well  balanced 
method  of  illustrating  his  pxiints  by  (juoting 
from  the  texts  of  the  time  without  overindulg¬ 
ing  in  this  much  abused  technique.  1  Ic  dwells 
at  length  on  many  of  the  minor  figures  of 
Italian  Romanticism,  and  considers  in  detail 
some  of  the  less  important  aspects  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  result  is  a  much  more  complete 
presentation  of  the  period  and  its  significance, 
and  therefore  a  “must”  for  all  students  of 
Romanticism  in  Italy. 

Carlo  L.  Golino 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 


^  Oreste  ilel  Huono.  Acqua  alia  gola.  Monda- 

dori.  1953.  229  pages.  700  1. 

The  author,  whose  first  novel  lut  parte  diffieile 
w’on  a  .Momlaiiori  prize  in  1947,  effectively 
employs  his  native  Elba  as  the  setting  for  this 
tale  of  unhappy  newlyweds.  Herto  and  Anna 
have  come  from  .Milan  to  spend  their  honcy- 
miKin  with  Herto’s  family.  Herto  loves  Anna 
but  hacks  faith  in  himself  and  in  others.  He 
feels  that  his  love  is  not  returned,  and  he  is 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  Anna’s  previous 
attachment  to  Sergio.  News  of  Sergio’s  suicitle 
increases  Herto’s  anguish  as  he  tries  to  find  a 
way  to  break  it  gently  to  Anna.  Several  minor 
char.icters  are  well  tlrawn,  and  the  realism  of 
detail  is  striking.  The  author  seems  to  lx:  tle- 
ploring  selfish  Itehavior  as  a  key  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  downfall  of  our  society. 

Karl  G.  Hottke 
University  of  ll’iseonsin 

CJian  Franco  (iianfilippi.  Gente  Nostra. 

.Milano,  (iastaldi.  1953.  105  pages.  400  1. 
The  title  of  this  prize-winning  lx)ok  is  taken 
from  one  of  its  ten  short  stories.  The  novelle 
depict  a  series  of  well-woven  scenes  of  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  life:  the  loves,  adventures, 
dreams,  and  struggles  of  peasants,  young  and 
ohl,  fishermen,  priests,  and  former  prisoners  of 
war.  .Most  of  them  have  an  earthy  quality  and 
make  their  |X)int  without  t(X)  much  philoso¬ 
phizing.  Others  reveal  the  breakdown  in  tra¬ 
ditions  and  morals,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  war 
and  the  (Jerman  occupation.  While  w'c  cannot 
|)oint  to  any  striking  originality  either  in  sub 
ject  matter  or  in  the  author’s  presentation,  yet 
the  (juality  of  his  language,  the  restraint  and 
simplicity  of  his  style  makes  Genre  nostra 
pleasantly  entertaining  re.iiling. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

(luido  Lopez.  Im  prova  del  nove.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1953.  2(A  pages.  800  I. 

In  his  previous  novel,  //  campo,  (Juido  Lo|xz 
probed  the  human  values  brought  out  by  a 
refugee.camp  in  Switzerland  during  the  war. 
Now,  in  a  postwar  setting,  he  examines  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  devolving  upon  a  man  who  fore 
stalls  a  suicide,  who  takes  part,  but  not  whole¬ 
heartedly,  in  a  strike  staged  hy  the  workers  of 
the  plant  where  he  is  an  engineer,  who  finds  it 
diflicult  to  commit  himself  to  marri.agc  until 
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love  teaches  him  to  have  faith  in  the  future 
rather  than  to  ruminate  about  the  past.  I^pez’s 
extremely  interesting  intentions  are  not  always 
handled  in  the  fast-moving  manner  that  would 
make  them  come  more  alive. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Ciianna  Manzini.  II  valtzer  del  dtavolo. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1953.  219  pages.  800  1. 
The  title  story,  which  is  the  longest  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  tells  of  a  woman’s  discovery  that  all 
her  loves  have  been  based  on  pity  and  that  this 
pity  is  a  form  of  self-indulgence.  This  and  the 
other  shorter  pieces  all  display  great  sensibility 
and  unusual  stylistic  skill,  but  they  do  not  rank 
with  the  writer’s  best  when  it  comes  to  power 
and  conviction. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  Yor{.  N.  Y. 

*  K<loardo  Nulli.  /  sognatori  dell'ottagono. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  286  pages.  1,000  1. 
L’C)ttagono  is  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emman- 
uele  11  in  Milan;  it  is  the  most  extensive,  won¬ 
derful,  and  unforgettable  covered  street  in  the 
world,  and  according  to  these  “sognatori” 
(dreamers),  it  is  the  most  important  Temple 
of  Art  in  the  world.  A  rendezvous  of  artists, 
esj>ecially  opera  singers,  anything  can  and  does 
happen  here. 

Frolifically  descriptive  Nulli,  with  the  words 
of  an  observant,  dramatic,  and  philosophical 
artist  who  loves  suspense  and  subtle  humor, 
describes  the  hopes,  dreams,  and  often  tragic 
vicissitudes  of  singers  aspiring  to  the  Scala;  a 
half  dozen  protagonists  who  live,  throb,  sing, 
plot,  such  as  Sileno — deformed  but  with  a 
priceless  voice;  Tito — candid  but  good-look¬ 
ing,  who  becomes  the  prey  of  oversexed  wom¬ 
en;  and  lovely  diminutive  Dory,  who  is  the 
morning  star  of  lx)th  Tito  and  Sileno. 

If  one  overlooks  minor  faults  in  verisimili¬ 
tude  and  chronology,  this  first  novel  of  Nulli’s 
has  a  lyrical  attraction  that  compels  reading. 
Besides,  one  learns  how  to  sing,  and  witnesses 
the  presentation  of  two  operas:  Rigoletto  and 
Manon. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  AI{ron 

^  Ihla  Eerraresi  Zanoletti.  Dov’e  mia  madre? 

Milano,  (iastaldi.  1952.  197  pages.  450  1. 
This  is  a  novel  with  a  sentimental  plot  that 
reminds  one  of  a  “soap  opera.”  Two  young 
[seople,  a  beautiful  movie  actress  and  her 
suitor,  discover  they  are  brother  and  sister.  To 
complicate  the  tale  the  mother’s  story  is  re¬ 


vealed,  and  instead  of  solving  the  situation  this 
leads  to  the  death  of  the  heroine.  The  book 
never  achieves  artistic  value,  the  dialogue  is 
conventional,  and  the  style  is  drab. 

Guelfo  A.  Frulla 
Yale  University 

Pasquale  Ceravolo.  L’albero.  Bergamo. 

Nuova  Italia.  1953.  45  pages.  300  1. 

The  publisher  of  this  book,  writing  in  his 
preface  about  its  author  and  his  accomplish¬ 
ment,  says  that  the  nineteenth  century  wit¬ 
nessed  a  new  art  of  writing  among  the  Italian 
{)oets  and  this  author  could  not  very  well  have 
done  anything  else  but  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  majority. 

These  poets  write  indeed  with  the  keenest 
of  reflections  and  their  art  has  now  reached 
the  very  heights  of  metaphysical  splendor. 
They  distinguish  themselves  particularly  in  the 
evaluation  of  philosophical  thoughts  while 
they  continue  to  evolve  the  technique  of  a  sus¬ 
tained  rhythm. 

We  find,  however,  that  while  a  vigor  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  a  keenness  of  insight  are  trans¬ 
mitted,  the  subject  matter  lacks  clearness  and 
the  reflected  situations  that  would  have  been 
expected  to  develop,  as  they  appear  to  be  now 
undeveloped  and  fantastic  in  nature,  fail  to 
show  any  symbolical  value. 

“The  Tree”  here  depicted  by  Ceravolo 
should  be  the  living  thing  of  the  open  spaces 
and  of  time,  whose  struggle  against  the  evil 
forces  of  the  night  and  the  hopeful  rays  of  the 
sunny  days  should  have  the  power  to  renew 
life.  But  is  it  ? 

In  many  ways  Ceravolo  knows  how  to  treat 
the  oral  word  in  relation  to  its  expression  and, 
no  doubt,  he  is  an  inspired  poet,  but  in  my 
opinion  he  still  needs  to  grow  to  attain  his 
high  hopes  and  capabilities. 

Umberto  Liber  at  ore 
Yonl{ers,  N.  Y. 

**  Alberto  Eedi.  Binario  morto.  Bergamo. 

Nuova  Italia.  1953.  78  pages.  500  1. 

Very  good  poems  of  a  descriptive  and  informa¬ 
tive  nature,  in  hendecasyllabic  form. 

The  author,  an  officer  in  the  Italian  army, 
wounded  in  the  Ikalkans  and  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Boland  and  in  Ciermany,  had  occasion  to 
visit  various  localities  in  CJermany,  Hungary, 
and  Boland,  and  it  is  of  these  localities,  their 
customs  and  people  that  he  writes.  Ereed  from 
prison,  he  published  in  Brema  a  clandestine 
palmer  called  II  Fungo,  contributes  articles  and 
short  stories  of  alt  sorts  to  several  newspapers, 
and  leads  a  small  orchestra.  He  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  of  short  stories. 
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Wc  can  exfjcct  this  thirty-two  year  old 
writer  and  poet  to  produce  better  and  a  greater 
number  of  works  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Umberto  Liberatore 
Yonf^ers,  N.  Y. 

®  Luigi  D’ Alessandro.  II  materialismo  sci- 
entifico  e  itdea  di  Dio.  Napoli.  Libreria 
Scientifica.  1952.  174  pages.  800  1. 

\  panoramic  view  of  those  aspects  of  modern 
science  which  have  connection  with  the  idea 
of  CJod.  The  author  cites  and  brilliantly  inter¬ 
prets  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence  from  as¬ 
tronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  anatomy,  ge¬ 
netics,  embryology,  psychology,  paleontology, 
and  anthrojxjlogy.  He  shows  that  recent  sci¬ 
ence  demonstrates  that  it  is  only  a  passive 
agent  for  registering  and  bearing  testimony  to 
(fod’s  revelations  in  nature.  Yet  our  ignorance 
is  still  a  sea,  our  knowledge  a  drop  of  water, 
and  Veritas  filia  temporis.  Some  of  the  recapitu¬ 
lations  seem  disappointingly  inadequate,  but 
the  style  is  pleasing  and  the  conclusion  (“Noi 
siamo  il  fine  della  divina  Creazione”)  in¬ 
dubitably  correct. 

R.  Tyson  Wyckpff 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Antonio  Miotto.  Psicologia  del  com  porta¬ 
mento  soctale.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  2nd  ed., 
1951.  153  pages.  600  1. 

In  the  belief  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
sociology  to  sweep  out  of  the  way  the  two  main 
obstacles  which  have  heretofore  blocked  an 
understanding  between  sociological  theory  and 
psychology,  Antonio  Miotto,  well  known  to 
specialists  through  his  Introduction  to  Crowd- 
Psychology  (1937),  makes,  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  what  may  well  be  the  first  Italian  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  scientific  determination  of  the 
term  “environment.”  Two  chapters,  the  third 
and  fourth,  both  called  “The  Importance  of 
the  Environment,”  are  crucial. 

Miotto’s  general  position  is  akin  to  that  of 
von  Wiese.  It  is  his  conviction  that  the  problem 
environment-individual  should  not  represent 
the  bifurcation  of  the  roads  between  sociology 
and  psychology,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
constitute  the  meeting-point  between  the  two 
disciplines.  No  doubt,  the  study  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  estrangement  between  sociology 
and  psychology  is  particularly  instructive.  It  is 
interesting  to  hear  Miotto  say  that  the  attack 
against  sociology  (this,  of  course,  applies  to 
Eurojwan  conditions)  has  taken  precise  form 
as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  studies  in  animal 
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psychology;  and  that  the  battering-ram  blow 
against  sociology  was  dealt  not  so  much  by 
exp)erimental  sociology  as  by  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  Miotto,  who  is  fully  abreast  of  the  most 
modern  research  in  animal  psychology,  does 
not  think  that  the  problem  of  human  society 
can  be  solved  on  the  strength  of  analogies 
drawn  from  the  behavior  of  animal  aggregates. 
In  these  aggregates,  he  emphasizes  the  simul¬ 
taneous  presence  of  centri()etal  and  centrifugal 
tendencies  of  (if  I  may  coin  these  words) 
sociocentric  and  sociofugal  phenomena. 

Elio  Gianturco 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

(jiuseppe  Prezzolini.  L’italiano  inutile. 

Milano.  I^nganesi.  1953.  409  pages  -f-  32 

plates.  1,600  1. 

What  trick  of  fate — or  character — transformed 
a  gifted,  rebellious  young  man,  fortunate  in 
his  intellectual  life  (if  not  in  his  private  one, 
of  which  he  creditably  says  nothing)  into  a 
cantankerous  old  one?  Why  does  he  find  him¬ 
self  shunted  onto  a  siding  and  left  to  cut  a 
fiettier  figure  than  almost  any  one  of  the  “ex¬ 
friends”  whom  he  denigrates,  either  frontally 
or  by  insinuation? 

It  is  I’rezzolini’s  misfortune  that  the  last 
three  decades  of  our  half-century  should  have 
been  immeasurably  harsher  than  the  two 
which  went  before  and  that  they  should  have 
demanded  more  than  intelligence  of  him,  that 
when  the  aesthete  hitched  his  wagon  to  a  man 
of  action’s  star  (and  his  frank  statement  of  the 
attraction  he  felt  toward  Mussolini  is  more  to 
the  point  than  the  debated  details  of  how  he 
manifested  it),  the  action  should  have  led  to 
disaster. 

Prezzolini’s  candor,  as  expressed  in  the  title 
and  in  the  apparently  ingenuous  confession 
that  he  is  guilty  of  “lack  of  backbone,  which 
lack  signifies  recognition  of  reality  and  submis¬ 
sion  to  things  as  they  are”  should,  but  does  not, 
disarm  us.  And  it  would  be  belittling  his 
conscience  to  take  at  its  face  value  his  affectedly 
cynical  enjoyment  of  a  plate  of  spaghetti,  no 
matter  at  whose  table  it  is  eaten.  At  the  time 
when  he  called  himself  Giuliano  il  sofista, 
(iiuseppe  Prezzolini  did  not  deal  in  so  many 
sophisms.  We  did  not  ask  to  judge  him,  but 
since  he  insists  u(x)n  offering  himself  up  to  our 
judgment,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  paraphrasing 
the  words  of  Edith  Cavell:  Animosity  is  not 
enough. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  Yorl(^,  N.  Y. 
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M.  1 1.  Abrams.  The  Mirror  and  the  l^nip: 
Romantic  Theory  and  the  Critical  Tra¬ 
dition.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  195U  xiii  4"  pages.  $7.50. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  lxK>k  to  present  the  shift 
in  critical  thinking  from  the  work  of  art  to  its 
creator,  from  {xxtry  as  mimesis  to  poetry  as 
ex|)ression,  from  the  “mirror”  reflecting  real¬ 
ity  to  tlie  “lamp”  emitting  light.  Though  the 
author  places  the  Romantic  revolution  in  l  atg- 
land  in  the  center,  he  gives  full  consideration 
to  its  historical  aHiliations  with  the  (Continent, 
particularly  (Jermany, 

After  a  survey  of  the  critical  theories  that 
preceded  Romanticism  he  descrilses  the  prtKess 
l)y  which  the  new  jxjint  of  view  was  partly 
anticipated  by  the  old  and  the  way  in  which 
contradictions  or  vagueness  in  the  old  fur¬ 
thered  the  new  attitude,  b'or  this  reason  the 
discussion  of  the  eighteenth  century  tKcupies 
almost  as  much  space  as  that  of  Romanticism 
projK-r.  'I  he  different  asjxrcts  and  phases  of  the 
critical  revolut  on  arc  presented  in  rich  detail: 
in  the  changing  meanings  of  critical  terms  and 
metaphors,  in  the  changing  evaluations  of  in¬ 
dividual  jXK'ts,  in  the  changing  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  “truth”  and  the  “use”  of  p(x-try.  Frc- 
<)uent  reference  is  made  to  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  Ix-tween  the  Romantic  and  the  “New” 
criticism,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  hostility. 

VV'ithin  this  richness  there  are  some  omis¬ 
sions:  The  imjxirtance  of  Vico  and  Hlake  is 
underestimated;  I  Icgcl  is  not  mentioned  at  ail. 
No  use  is  made  of  (Yckc,  whose  writings  on 
aesthetics  are  centrally  concerned  with  the 
issues  dealt  with  in  this  im}X)rtant  lx>ok. 

IJcnhard  Hergcl 
(jueens  College 

**  Michele  Barbi.  IJfe  of  Dante.  Paul  (J.  Rug- 
giers,  ed.  &  tr.  Berkeley,  (>alif.  University 
of  ('alifornia  Press.  1954.  x  142  pages. 

$U 

It  is  a  great  merit  of  Professor  Ruggiers  to 
have  made  this  Ixrst  general  introduction  to 
Dante’s  jxTsonality  and  work  available  in  an 
excellent  translation  which  conveys  some  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  original  Italian  of  the  first 
publication  as  an  article  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Italiana.  One  third  of  the  Ixxik  deals  with  the 
Divine  Comedy.  While  there  is  no  space  for 
discussion  of  details,  this  chapter  will  lx:  wel¬ 
come  to  the  reader  and  the  student  of  Dante, 


es|)ccially  in  courses  on  the  CJrcat  Books  and 
in  the  humanities. 

Barbi  presents  the  philosophic  and  religious 
foundations  of  this  great  work  as  well  as  the 
reflections  of  Dante’s  personal  ex|K:riences  as  a 
medieval  man  and  |x>litician;  fortunately  he 
emphasizes  more  than  some  other  Dante 
scholars  the  |X)etic  aspects  of  the  Commedia. 
Other  chapters  treat  Dante’s  family,  back¬ 
ground,  and  life  from  his  youth  and  education 
to  his  [xilitical  failure  and  exile.  The  discus¬ 
sion  also  throws  light  on  the  Vita  Nuova,  the 
Convivio,  and  on  the  great  monuments  oi  his 
political  thought,  the  ten  Epistles  and  the  Mon- 
archia.  V’ery  useful  is  the  survey  of  past  and 
[iresent  Dante  scholarship  and  a  general  bibli¬ 
ography. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  John  Bryson,  ed.  Matthew  Arnold:  Poetry 
and  Prose.  Cambridge,  Mass.  I  larvard 
University  Press.  1954.  SOO  pages.  $4.75. 
Out  j;!' vogue  in  the  1920’s,  considered  de  trop 
in  the  I940’s,  .Matthew  Arnold,  particularly  his 
criticism  and  his  general  censure  of  the  V'ic- 
torian  age,  is  once  again  ltx)ming  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  In  recent  years  Lionel  Trilling  in  America 
has  devoted  one  of  his  l)est  studies  to  .\rnold; 
and,  in  England,  (ieofirey  Tillotson  and  Basil 
VV'iiley  have  viewed  Arnold  as  a  key  figure  for 
a  reconsideration  of  Victorianism. 

Arnold’s  poetry  has  never  Ix-en  in  or  out  of 
fashion,  has  never  formed  a  school,  but  it  has 
excited  much  critical  speculation.  John  Bry¬ 
son’s  admirable  selection  from  Arnold’s  verse 
and  prose  (including  his  correspondence)  will 
give  modern  readers  an  opjx)rtunity  to  decide 
whether,  in  their  resjxjiise  to  Arnold,  they  side 
with  Lytton  Strachev’s  censure  (in  his  bitter 
1914  essay,  “A  Victorian  Critic,”  Strachey 
railed  at  Arnold’s  “literary”  evasiveness  about 
religion  and  his  “religious”  unction  alxuit  lit¬ 
erature)  or  with  contemporary  admirers  like 
Trilling  and  Tillotson,  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
T.  S.  Eliot. 

This  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  carefully 
edited,  but  several  textual  errors  have  need¬ 
lessly  slipjxrd  through.  7'his  flaw,  however,  is 
kilanced  by  the  sensitive  intrcxJuction  which 
editor  Bryson  has  afforded  to  this  selection. 

John  P.  O’Neill 
Harvard  University 
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**  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter.  Emerson  Hand- 
booi{.  New  York.  Hendricks.  195.L  xiv  -f- 
268  pages.  $4. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  “Handbooks 
of  American  Literature”  from  which  the  for¬ 
eign  student  may  derive  lienefit  or  harm,  de¬ 
pending  upon  his  intellectual  integrity.  Even 
this  brilliantly  condensed  outline  of  Emerson’s 
biography,  his  prose  and  jxjetry,  his  ideas,  and 
his  relation  to  world  literature  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  a  first-hand  intimacy  with  texts 
and  criticism.  With  this  volume  at  hand  as  a 
guide,  however,  the  l)eginner  may  enter  the 
extremely  complex  world  of  the  American 
|X)et-philosopher.  Carjx;ntcr  is  aware  of  the 
danger;  he  admits  that  in  the  traditional  sense 
a  handlHH)k  alxjut  Emerson  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  One  might  as  well  sfxak  of  a  hand- 
l><x)k  to  the  Bible.  Emerson  is  our  greatest  lib¬ 
eral  religious  thinker,  with  a  strong  admixture 
of  the  poet.  He  does  not  yield  readily  to  short 
cuts.  The  Ixst  prtxedure,  I  think,  would  Ik;  for 
the  student,  a\ter  considerable  study  directly  of 
Emerson,  to  turn  to  Carjienter’s  lucid  sum¬ 
mary  of  ideas  and  his  new  interpretations  of 
patterns  in  Emerson’s  thought. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

Charles  Norton  Coe.  Wordsworth  and  the 
Literature  of  Travel.  New  York.  Book¬ 
man.  1953.  122  pages.  $3. 

This  study  is  based  on  a  long-neglected  pa|x;r 
published  in  1915  by  Professor  Lane  Crxjjier; 
its  significance  has  in  latter  years  won  for  it 
ample  supjx)rt.  Wordsworth,  Coe  demon¬ 
strates,  was  more  concerned  with  the  world’s 
Ixuly  than  some  contem[x»rary  explicators  like 
to  admit.  'I'he  study  is  competently  {performed 
and  the  arguments  arc  well  substantiated.  1 
think  that  Wordsworth’s  admiration  of  the 
Swiss  derived  probably  as  much  from  the 
eighteenth-century  romantic  English  jx)ets  as 
from  Ixxiks  of  travel,  though  Ixjth  no  doubt 
contributed.  Es{x*cially  interesting  are  the 
analyses  of  poems  which  show  how  Words¬ 
worth  adapted  his  materials  from  travelers  and 
observers  to  suit  his  {xxtic  needs. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Okjahoma 

Malxl  Collins  Donnelly.  George  Gissing: 
Grave  Comedian,  ('ambridge.  Mass.  Har; 
vard  University  Press.  1954.  ix  -f-  245 
pages.  $4.50. 

This  study  of  the  English  novelist  (Jeorge 
(lissing  (1857-1903)  reveals  many  jicrtincnt 
facts  about  that  uneven  hut  significant  figure 
whose  major  works  are  a  salient  link  between 
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the  Victorian  “three  decker”  and  the  modern 
novel.  A  pioneer  in  Naturalism,  who  had  af¬ 
finities  with  Zola,  Gissing  delineates  in  his 
proletarian  novels  the  seamier  side  of  Victorian 
life.  This,  together  with  his  social  evolution, 
his  interest  in  Positivism,  his  shrewd  scrutiny 
of  late  Victorian  England,  and  his  critical  abil¬ 
ities,  is  cogently  discussed.  But  Mabel  Don¬ 
nelly’s  treatment  of  the  structure  of  Gissing’s 
novels  is  still  surpassed  by  Swinnerton’s  earlier 
study.  However,  her  Ixxik  [performs  the  highly 
valuable  function  of  directing  attention  to  an 
artist  whose  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  English  novel  still  awaits  a  full  assess 
ment.  fohn  L.  Bradley 

Clar/(  University 

^  G.  S.  Fraser.  The  Modern  Writer  and  His 
World.  lx)ndon.  Vcrschoyle.  1953.  351 
pages.  $3.50. 

Cf.  S.  Fraser,  a  {X)ct  in  his  own  right,  has  pro¬ 
duced  here  a  remarkably  lucid  and  readable 
account  of  the  principal  developments  in  Eng¬ 
lish  fiction,  drama,  poetry,  and  criticism  from 
the  1890’s  to  the  present  day.  The  author  dis 
plays  {xirspicacity  and  originality  in  analyzing 
some  of  the  more  complicated  tcchnii|ues  in 
nx>dern  fxjetry,  and  his  adeptness  in  relating 
the  new  movements  in  literature  establishes 
him  certainly  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger 
critics.  The  lxK)k  is  intensely  stimulating  as 
criticism  and  highly  recommended  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  b(K)k  and  guide  for  both  the  specialist  and 
the  ordinary  reader.  /.  Barre-Fusaro 

University  of  Minnesota 

Blanche  Housman  Gclfant.  The  American 
City  Novel.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1954.  x  -j-  289  pages.  $4. 
This  solid  and  scholarly  lx)ok  fills  a  need.  "The 
Revolt  from  the  Village”  has  been  widely  dis 
cussed  but  the  absorption  of  some  of  our  great 
contem{X)rary  writers  in  the  city  has  not  Ixcn 
fully  defined.  The  range  is  surprising  (from 
Dreiser  to  Edith  Wharton),  and  the  author’s 
indication  of  the  different  roles  played  by  the 
city  (genre  or  symlxjl)  is  a  real  contribution 
to  the  literary  history  of  our  time.  Dreiser’s 
use,  for  example,  of  a  “philosophy  of  clothes” 
(though  not  exactly  comparable  to  that  of 
greater  writers  of  the  past)  is  one  of  the  many 
fresh  and  vigorous  passages  in  this  book. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  Robert  Gittings.  fohn  Keats:  The  IJving 
Year.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1954.  xv  -j-  247  pages  -j-  10 
plates.  $3.50. 

I’his  study  of  Keats’s  annus  mirabilis  attempts 
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to  relate  to  his  jxjctry  production  all  the  poet’s 
exfKrriences  during  his  great  year.  It  docs  so 
with  considerable  success.  Of  first  interest  is 
the  connection  of  several  of  his  most  famous 
|x>cms  with  Isabella  Jones,  a  figure  hitherto  so 
wraithlike  that  one  biographer  even  denied  her 
existence.  She  emerges  from  (fittings’s  pages  a 
charming  person,  decidedly  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Opinions  will  differ  on  the  bearing  of  the 
biographical  discoveries  on  the  poetry.  In  my 
opinion,  the  author  generally  makes  his  point. 
At  any  rate,  the  book  serves  admirably  to 
underline  the  intense  excitement — sensual,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  imaginative — by  which  Keats 
was  driven  in  1818-1819. 

lohn  M.  Raines 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  ('arl  Hammer,  Jr.  Longfellow’s  "Golden 
legend”  and  Goethe’s  "Faust."  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  I^ouisiana  State  University 
I’rcss.  1952.  35  pages.  $0.50. 
nfis  competent  minor  study  is  the  work  of  a 
highly  productive  (loethe  scholar  who  has 
several  major  studies  to  his  credit,  including 
Goethe  After  Two  Centuries.  In  businesslike 
fashion  it  explores  the  Faustian  elements  in 
I^ngfellow’s  Golden  Legend,  some  of  which 
arc  obvious  borrowings  while  others  pcjint 
merely  to  a  spiritual  kinship  with  (jocthe’s 
Tragudie.  There  is  ample  attention  to  detail 
but  this  should  perhaps  have  been  transcended 
a  bit  by  overall  statements  of  similarity  or  dis¬ 
similarity  of  worth  and  Weltanschauung.  The 
study  would  seem  to  merit  more  than  a  brief 
concluding  paragraph.  In  any  case,  one  can 
agree  with  Professor  Hammer  that  validity 
cannot  be  claimed  for  all  the  parallels  and  re¬ 
semblances  and  that  the  Golden  Legend  never¬ 
theless  derives  much  of  its  afflatus  from 
(iocthe’s  Faust.  W.  A.  W. 

X  Robert  Liddell.  A  Treatise  on  the  Novel. 
lx>ndon.  CajK.  3rd  cd.,  1953.  168  pages. 
12/6. 

This  unchanged  reprint  of  a  book  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1947  does  not  give  a  history  of  the 
genre,  though  it  contains  some  keen  aper^us 
on  the  subject,  particularly  on  the  historical 
affiliation  between  the  novel  and  the  drama 
and  on  the  reasons  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
novel  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Neither 
does  the  Ixtok  try  to  provide  helpful  hints  on 
the  “technique”  of  novel  writing;  the  author 
is  highly  skeptical  about  “academic”  criticism 
anti  its  concern  with  the  “well-made”  novel. 
Instead,  he  wishes  to  contribute  to  a  truly  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  of  the  novel,  such  as  has  lieen 
practiced  for  poetry  by  some  of  the  “New 


Critics.”  For  the  author,  the  novel  is  not 
mimesis,  or  confession,  or  social  criticism,  but 
the  expression  of  an  individual  sensibility  that 
concretizes  itself  through  the  presentation  of 
persons  and  events.  This  basic  position  is  il¬ 
luminated  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  novelist’s 
“range”  and  his  “values”  and  of  different 
aspects  of  “plot,”  “character,”  and  “back¬ 
ground.”  For  Liddell,  the  writer  who  pleads  a 
“cause”  disqualifies  himself  for  his  task;  in¬ 
stead,  he  should  possess  the  qualities  of  a 
humanist  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  sense  of  the  term. 

The  range  of  Liddell’s  examples  and  taste  is 
wide  but  one-sided;  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
novelist  earlier  than  Richardson,  and  his 
evaluations  of  Joyce  and  Thomas  Mann  are 
un)ust.  However,  whether  or  not  one  accepts 
all  of  his  criteria  and  judgments,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book. 

Lienhard  liergel 
Queens  College 

S.  R.  Littlewood.  The  Art  of  Dramatic 
Criticism.  lx)ndon.  Pitman.  1952.  x  -j-  1^2 
pages.  15/. 

The  announced  aim  here  is  to  help  young 
critics  by  pointing  out  the  practices  and  pros- 
[)ects  of  present-day  dramatic  criticism  in  its 
relation  Ixjth  to  the  stage  and  the  journalism 
of  our  time.  But  the  first  140  pages  of  a  some¬ 
what  slim  lxK)k  take  us  “through  the  drama 
of  most  of  the  ages”  chiefly  by  eclectic  quota¬ 
tions  from  earlier  critics.  The  treatment  seems 
inadequate  and  inconclusive.  Aristotle,  after 
all,  cannot  lx:  dismissed  in  two  paragraphs. 
'Fhe  book  is  a  pleasandy  written  olio  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  critics,  of  the  author’s  critical 
opinions  on  plays  and  players,  and  of  his  ad¬ 
vice  to  those  who  dream  of  becoming  critics 
on  daily  or  weekly  journals  in  Pmgland. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Harold  Cfiier  McCurdy.  The  Personality 
of  Shal^espeare.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  1953.  xi  -\-  243  pages. 
$5. 

Professor  McCurdy  is  a  psythologist  who  ap- 
jwars  to  know  rather  more  about  literature 
than  many  of  the  people  who  contribute 
articles  on  literary  figures  to  the  journals  of 
psychology  and  psychoanalysis  and  perhaps 
less  than  Freud  and  Jones.  Of  course,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Shakespeare  is  in  a  sense  a  non- 
“literary”  subject,  although  one  which  is  of 
obvious  interest  to  students  of  literature.  The 
author  argues  back  to  Shakespeare  as  a  human 
being  through  the  main  characters  and  main 
themes  of  the  plays,  finding,  as  Wilson  Knight 
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did,  although  m  a  very  different  way,  a  re¬ 
markable  consistency  throughout  Shake¬ 
speare’s  career.  This  study,  thorough  and  per¬ 
haps  as  ohjective  as  such  a  study  can  be,  is 
valuable,  hut  its  total  validity  will  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  of  course,  by  all  students  of  Shake¬ 
speare  who  happen  to  disagree  with  the 
author’s  analyses  of  the  significance  of  the 
characters  and  themes  he  discusses. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

®  Iris  .Murdoch.  Sartre:  Romantic  Rational¬ 
ist.  New  Haven,  ('onn.  Yale  University 
Press.  1953.  78  pages.  $2.50. 

'Fhere  arc,  especially  on  campuses  throughout 
the  country,  coteries  of  Sartre  enthusiasts  who 
have  made  him  the  high  priest  of  a  new  cult. 
Hut,  by  and  large,  he  has  been  either  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  brilliant  charlatan,  or  considered 
an  abstruse  “intellectual”  with  a  rather  abnor¬ 
mal  penchant  for  the  obscene,  or  ignored  al¬ 
together.  Such  is  the  fate  of  writers  who  can’t 
easily  lie  pigeonholed  and  labelled. 

Iris  Murdoch’s  Ixjok,  then,  is  all  the  more 
welcome,  for  it  attempts  an  objective  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Sartre’s  contribution  to  our  culture.  She 
devotes  most  of  her  attention  to  his  fiction, 
occasionally  referring  to  his  philosophical 
works  to  supfwrt  her  interpretations.  What 
she  finds  in  Sartre’s  writings  is  a  sensitive  por¬ 
trayal  of  contemporary  man,  who  has  lost  the 
comforting  certainties  of  religion  or  “progress” 
and  stands  alone,  refusing  the  new,  heavy  cer¬ 
tainty  Communism  offers  him.  While  her 
criticism  would  at  times  gain  in  sharpness 
from  a  closer,  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
texts,  she  has  written  an  interesting  book. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel{a,  Kans. 

^  Elder  Olson.  The  Poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas. 
Chicago,  111.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1954.  vii  -f-  164  pages.  $L25. 

A  listing  of  the  chapter  headings  in  Elder 
Olson’s  memorial  volume  to  Dylan  Thomas 
will  indicate  its  scope:  “The  Universe  of  the 
Early  Poems,”  “The  Nature  of  the  Poet,” 
“Character  and  Action,”  “Techniques  of  De¬ 
piction,”  “Techniques  of  Language,”  “The 
Sonnets.”  Olson,  himself  a  well-known  |xxrt 
and  critic  of  the  Chicago  School,  brings  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  erudition  to  his  close  readings  of  the 
difficult  {X)ctry  of  a  Welshman  who,  as  the 
author  is  not  alone  in  concluding,  was  “one  of 
the  great  artists  of  our  time.”  Perhaps  Olson’s 
most  questionable  conclusion  is  that  Thomas’s 
sonnets  are  a  unified  sequence.  Whether  or  not 
one  agrees,  one  must  respect  the  careful  judg¬ 


ment  of  a  critic  who  is  almost  the  first  to  study 
these  poems,  which  have  within  them  what  is 
both  sublime  and  impossible  in  contemporary 
verse. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  OI(la. 

^  Alexander  Pope.  The  Dunciad.  lames 
Sutherland,  ed.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  2nd  ed.,  1953.  Ivi  -f-  484 
pages.  $6. 

Tfiis  new  edition  of  Pope’s  classic,  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  invaluable  Twickenham  Edi¬ 
tion,  is  substantially  a  reprint  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  except  for  the  correction  of  “a  few  mis¬ 
statements  and  misprints,”  a  reconsideration  of 
“two  passages  in  the  Introduction,”  and  “some 
additional  annotation.”  Such  a  monumental 
work  of  scholarship,  which  will  not  soon  l)e 
superseded,  is  in  grave  need  of  being  printed 
on  a  grade  of  paper  more  suitable  to  its  im¬ 
portance  and  more  useful  to  the  student. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Martin  Price.  Swift's  Rhetorical  Art:  A 
Study  in  Structure  and  Meaning.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1953. 
ix  -|-  1 17  pages.  $3.75. 

Martin  Price  reveals  and  discusses  many  of  the 
complexities  confronting  lx)th  the  casual  read¬ 
er  and  the  scholar  of  Swift’s  works.  In  the 
most  useful  single  study  of  Swift  to  appear 
since  Quintana’s  The  Mind  and  Art  of  fona- 
than  Swift,  Price  ably  handles  the  aesthetic- 
rhetorical  aspect  of  Swift’s  work  which  has 
occupied  recent  critics.  Price’s  thesis  is  the  con¬ 
sistency  in  Swift’s  work  which  he  traces  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  form;  Price 
sees  this  consistency  in  structure  “as  it  serves 
to  create  meaning.”  Basing  his  study  on  the 
metaphor  of  “the  relation  of  outside  to  inside,” 
developed  by  Swift  in  the  imagery  of  clothes, 
manners,  church,  and  state.  Price  has  devel- 
o{)ed  clearly  and  handsomely  a  most  im|X)rtant 
thesis. 

fames  R.  Wilson 
Hardin-Simmons  University 

**  Alphonse  V.  Roche.  Provencal  Regional¬ 
ism.  Evanston,  Ill.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1954.  xix  271  pages.  $4.25. 
Students  of  French  civilization,  as  well  as  the 
general  reader,  will  find  this  carefully  pre¬ 
sented  study  of  the  history  of  the  F'clibriste 
movement  to  1935  a  stimulating  and  definitive 
clarification  of  the  concept  and  role  of  regional¬ 
ism  in  the  (X}litical  and  cultural  history  of 
modern  France.  Professor  Roche  (sec  H.  A. 
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28:2,  pp.  171-174),  who  has  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  all  the  significant  theories, 
ideas,  and  facts  |)ertainin>'  to  regionalism,  with 
s[x:cial  attention  to  the  “idee  latine,”  “Mistral- 
isme,”  the  question  of  dialects,  traditions,  and 
literary  manifestations,  has  based  his  ideas 
largely  on  the  materials  found  in  the  regional- 
ist  press,  particularly  on  the  Revue  Fehhreenne 
and  Ije  Feu,  whose  origins  and  editorial  |X)1- 
icies  he  analyzes  skilfully.  The  material  on 
modern  I’roveiKjal  literature  is  rich  enough  to 
become  a  sourcebook  for  students  of  this  some¬ 
what  neglected  field. 

Joseph  A.  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

lx*uis  I).  Ruhin,  Jr.,  Robert  1).  Jacobs,  eds. 
Southern  Renascence;  The  Literature  of 
the  Modern  South,  Baltimore,  Md.  Johns 
I  lopkins  University  Press.  1953.  xii  -f-  450 
pages.  $5. 

.\  result  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  investigation  of  our  Southern  literature, 
this  sym|xjsium  on  Southern  writers  goes  far 
to  etjuip  any  reader  with  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  understand  lx)th  the  origins  and  ex- 
|)ressions  of  those  men  and  movements  which 
arc  the  recent  Southern  renaissance.  At  the 
hands  of  some  twenty-six  established  scholars, 
the  works  of  twenty-one  Southern  writers  are 
explicated  and  analyzed,  not  only  historically 
and  aesthetically,  hut  also  culturally  and 
ideologically. 

Although  the  essays  are  of  unequal  quality 
and  various  style,  they  uniformly  l)ear  the 
stamp  of  sincerity  and  sympathy,  for  the  writ¬ 
ers  (themselves  predominantly  Southern)  have 
often  Ixith  an  intimate  as  well  as  a  scholastic 
indcKtrination  into  the  milieu  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  they  dcscril>c. 

Despite  the  rigitl  limitations  imjxised  hy  the 
scojxr  of  the  subject  and  the  reasonable  space 
allotted  to  it,  this  volume  clearly  defines  those 
essentials  of  attitude,  endeavor,  and  heritage 
which  identify  our  Southern  writers  and  char¬ 
acterize  their  pur|K)scs.  Southern  Renascence 
will  prove  valuable  to  any  reader  whose  per¬ 
sonal  tastes  or  professional  duties  demand  that 
he  deal  with  the  literary  materials  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  South. 

Melvin  IP.  Asl{eu> 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

**  Muriel  Spark,  I^rek  Stanford.  Emily 
lironte:  Her  Ijfe  and  Worl{.  New  York. 
British  Ikxjk  Centre.  1953.  271  pages  -|-  7 
plates.  $4. 

'Iliis  Ixxik  is  a  tour  de  force  of  literary  incom- 
{Krtence.  I  here  is  no  indication  that  its  two 


authors  even  remotely  collaborated,  and,  as  a 
result,  there  is  no  {)crceptible  unity  either  of 
purjx)se  or  effect.  Mrs.  Spark,  who  writes  the 
bicjgraphical  portion,  consistently  fails  to 
dramatize  or  otherwise  to  clarify  the  poetic  or 
psychological  development  of  Emily  Ifrontc 
and  she  scarcely  attempts  to  fxiint  out  any 
relevance  between  the  facts  of  Emily’s  life  and 
the  “facts”  of  her  published  poems. 

With  ecjual  persistence,  Mr.  Stanford,  an 
advcKate  of  the  “Much  Older  Criticism”  who 
writes  the  critical  jxjrtion  of  this  volume, 
misses  the  texture,  tone,  and  often  the  manifest 
purport  of  Emily’s  verses.  With  an  ecstasy 
similar  to  one  of  Miss  Bronte’s  transports,  he 
discovers  the  “death-wish-motif”  and  gallops 
through  the  corpus  of  the  {xjems  laying  waste 
his  critical  }X)wers  in  efforts  to  relate  them  to 
a  tradition  and  to  explicate  their  metajihysics, 
of  which  he  lx-tr.ays  only  the  haziest  notion. 

There  arc  seven  illustrations:  four  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  Bronte’s  art  work  and  three  photo¬ 
graphs.  E'ach  is  authentic,  attractive,  and  in¬ 
structive.  Fhese  represent  the  greatest  value  of 
this  publication. 

Melvin  If^.  Asl^etv 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  J.  E.  Stern.  Ernst  Junger.  New  Haven, 
C3onn.  Yale  University  Press.  1953.  63 
pages.  $2.50. 

The  first  basic  discussion  of  the  works  and  the 
[x;rsonality  of  Ernst  J  linger  which  has  ap- 
jieared  in  Anglo-American  literary  criticism  so 
far.  It  is  a  well-informed  study,  although 
biased  in  more  than  one  way.  Whether  inten¬ 
tionally  or  not.  Stern  with  this  lxK)k  has  man¬ 
aged  to  break  through  the  magic  silence  which 
had  previously  surrounded  the  work  of  this 
controversial  author  in  the  literary  discussion 
of  former  “enemies.”  One  may  contradict 
strongly  some  of  the  analysts’s  statements  if 
one  has  followed  Jiinger’s  development  in  the 
last  decade  with  attentiveness.  ( Stern’s  position 
obviously  suffers  from  the  insufficient  data  ob¬ 
tainable  at  his  London  Ixxik  dealer’s.)  How¬ 
ever,  where  he  delves  more  deeply  into  detailed 
aspects  of  those  works  which  were  at  his  dis- 
|X)sal,  he  shows  giKxl  scholarship.  It  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  material  on  J  linger,  collected 
by  his  (ierman  and  French  biographers,  indis- 
|xrnsable  to  Ixith  his  friends  and  foes.  Even  if 
one  may  regret  that  Stern  neglects  almost  com¬ 
pletely  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  J  linger 
wants  to  have  discussed,  the  author  was  satis¬ 
fied  to  make  his  own  analyses. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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**  Buckner  B.  Trawick.  World  Literature.  1. 

New  York.  Barnes  &  Noble.  1953.  viii  -|- 

280  pages.  $1.50. 

If  we  judge  a  work  by  whether  it  has  attained 
its  objective,  this  one  may  l)e  said  to  have 
reached  its  goals  as  stated  in  the  preface,  ( 1 )  to 
provide  enough  biography,  synopsis,  and  criti¬ 
cism  to  l>e  useful  for  the  “great  IxMjks”  ap¬ 
proach,  (2)  to  present  an  outline  suitable  for 
students  of  comparative  literature  by  copious 
introductions  and  cross  references. 

.\dmittedly  condensed  and  restricted  in  ma¬ 
terial,  it  contains  information  alxnit  those 
authors  who  are  usually  found  in  five  or  six  of 
the  most  popular  anthologies  now  in  use,  and 
who  have  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on 
world  literature.  Literary  inifxirtance  of  works 
takes  precedence  over  great  writings  of  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  etc. 

Kach  of  the  five  jiarts  is  subdivided:  .\ncient 
Oriental  Literature,  .Ancient  (ireek.  Ancient 
Roman,  .Medieval  Oriental,  and  Medieval 
Western.  Individual  works  are  very  briefly 
summarized  and  evaluated.  The  writer’s 
thought  and  style  are  each  treated  in  a  para¬ 
graph.  'I'he  use  of  a  variety  of  type  sizes  and 
faces  tor  topics  aids  in  finding  material,  deter¬ 
mining  its  relative  ini|x)rtance,  and  placing  it 
correctly  in  the  framework  of  the  larger  di¬ 
vision  of  subject  matter.  A  useful,  clear,  and 
concise  manual.  li.  G.  I). 

Martin  Turnell.  liaudelaire.  .7  Study  of 

his  Poetry.  New  York.  New  Directions. 

1954.  328  pages  -j-  4  plates.  $5. 

Mr.  Turnell  is-a  prolific  critic,  who  s|xrcializes 
in  intelligent  and  lively  |X)pularization  of 
I'rench  literature.  1  le  was  at  his  Iwst  on  Racine 
and  on  the  more  classical  and  analytical  among 
the  ITench  novelists.  He  is  at  his  worst  when 
he  naively  and  dogmatically  scores  easy  vic¬ 
tories  against  the  Romantics.  His  Riviere  was 
a  decidedly  inferior  volume. 

His  Baudelaire  is  more  ample,  more  acute, 
occasionally  very  perceptive  in  the  analysis  or 
even  in  the  paraphrase  of  scjine  of  the  jx)ems. 
.Mr.  Turnell  stresses  the  art  of  the  pwt,  and 
contends  that  the  [X)et  in  Baudelaire  has  been 
up  to  now  sacrificed  to  the  thinker  and  to  the 
man.  This  assertion,  and  not  a  few  others, 
smacks  of  brashness;  indeed,  the  critic’s  foml- 
ness  for  banal  generalizations  and  for  obvious 
veritis  premieres  mars  many  of  his  chapters. 
His  method,  which  is  to  ijuote  extensively,  is 
often  irritating,  for  quotations  hardly  suffice 
when  they  are  not  analyzed  or  utilized  as 
props  for  constructive  criticism.  I’he  final  im¬ 
pression  is  one  of  disapjxiintment.  The  ideal, 
or  even  the  satisfactory  general  study  of 


Baudelaire  for  the  common  English-speaking 
reader  has  not  yet  Ixren  written. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Bernard  VV'all.  Alessandro  Manzoni.  New 
I  laven.  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1954. 
64  pages.  $2.50. 

This  monograph  ojx:rates  with  the  traditional 
lilierties  of  the  essay:  subjective  judgments, 
personal  associations,  random  comparisons,  in¬ 
formal  structure.  It  “finds  itself”  fully  in  the 
last  third  which  is  concerned  with  the  place  of 
/  promessi  sposi  in  literature  and  the  sfiecific 
ipiestions  of  Manzoni’s  religion,  his  language, 
and  the  justification  of  Ialx*ling  him  as  a  Ro¬ 
mantic.  Almost  one  half  of  the  essay  is  given 
over  to  an  excellent,  detailed,  and  (we  hope) 
su[Krfluous  summary  of  the  contents  of  / 
promessi  sposi.  I'he  ojK-ning  chajners  sketch 
Manzoni’s  life  and  times  and  a  somewhat  un- 
tfistinguished  analysis  of  his  work  as  a  {xict 
and  dramatist.  , 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yorl(^,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  S.  Willis,  )r.  The  Phantom 
Chapters  of  the  Quijote.  New  York.  His¬ 
panic  Institute.  1953.  128  pages.  $2. 

This  study,  in  the  author’s  words,  is  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  openings  and  closings  of 
the  chapters  in  the  Quijote  based  upon  the 
textual  relationship  of  the  contiguous  chapters. 
.According  to  Willis,  these  passages  offer  cer¬ 
tain  syntactical  oddities.  I  lowcver,  the  problem 
is  mainly  not  one  of  syntax,  but  of  aesthetics. 
The  study  was  provoked  by  discussions  in  a 
students’  preceptorial  concerning  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  clear<ut  chapter  divisions  in  the 
(Juijote.  Willis’s  work  has  lieen  very  thorough¬ 
ly  and  exhaustively  done  as  its  sujxrrabundant 
documentation  attests,  and  jicrhaps  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  problem  involved. 

Kelvin  M.  Partner 
Marquette  University 

**  I-ouis  Auchincloss.  The  Romantic  Egoists. 
Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin.  3rd  ed.,  1954. 
210  pages.  $3. 

In  sophisticated,  fluent,  sympathetic  style,  re¬ 
vealing  much  insight  into  human  nature,  the 
author  tells  the  story  of  Peter  Westcott  through 
eight  highly  original  “vignettes.”  Peter  dis¬ 
covered  bits  of  himself  and  tasted  again  and 
again  of  the  fruit  of  wisdom  through  his  as¬ 
sociations  during  significant  jteriods  of  his  life 
with  various  courageous  but  misdirected  indi¬ 
viduals.  Each  character  portrayal  is  a  gem:  be¬ 
lievable,  entertaining,  |X)lished.  The  author  in 
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his  new  work  has  not  disap|x>inted  his  readers. 

Judith  Carrington 
Norman,  OI{la. 

X  Joseph  Jur^iif.  George  Kozia/(,  a  Slovenian 
Janizary.  Ferdinand  Kolednik,  tr.  Quebec. 
Dorion-Vaudreuil.  1953.  156  pages. 

This  historical  novel,  praised  by  Paul  Claudel 
and  other  prominent  F'rench  Catholic  authors, 
has  a  fifteenth  century  setting,  with  special 
emphasis  ufx)n  the  times  when  the  Turks  tried 
to  destroy  Slovenia.  The  story  is  primarily  for 
teenagers.  TTie  author,  a  nineteenth  century 
writer  of  a  “small  nation,”  influenced  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  and  other  Romanticists,  derived  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  history  of  his  native  land, 
but  instilled  in  his  work  characters  and  situa¬ 
tions  indicative  of  his  creative  imagination. 
Joseph  Juri'iif  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he 
wrote  the  novel,  but  even  today  his  book  is 
considered  one  of  the  representative  fictional 
works  in  Slovene  literature.  Hampered  by 
poverty  and  censorship,  nevertheless  he  gained 
literary  prominence,  as  is  manifested  by  his 
prestige  in  his  native  land,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  novel  has  lieen  translated  into  many  lan¬ 
guages,  including  Chinese. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  Vernon  I^e.  The  Sna/^e  luidy  and  Other 
Stories.  New  York.  (Jrovc.  1954. 288  pages. 
Readers,  still  unconvinced  by  Horace  Cireg- 
ory’s  excellent  introduction,  will  soon  find, 
after  a  brief  acquaintance  with  the  eight 
stories  in  this  volume,  that  Vernon  l^e’s  prose 
is  well  worth  its  resurrection.  Miss  Violet 
Paget  (Vernon  l^e’s  real  name)  has  per¬ 
formed  here  a  remarkable  stylistic  feat;  She 
has  successfully  fused  sensuous  imagery,  such 
as  Marlowe  or  Keats  might  have  used,  and 
pathological  creatures  whom  either  Poe  or 
Baudelaire  might  have  conceived,  in  almost 
static  but  nonetheless  dramatic  situations 
which  Henry  James  or  Anton  Chekhov  might, 
with  all  their  subtlety,  have  created. 

There  is  little  question,  in  these  stories,  of 
philosophical  problems  or  social  values.  Their 
greatest  merit  lies  in  their  power  to  please  the 
senses  with  their  rich  imagery  and  in  their 
jx)wer  to  exercise  the  inquiring  mind  with 
their  suggestive  portrayals  of  that  which  is  real 
and  that  which  is  phantasmally  unreal. 

Melvin  W.  Asl{^ew 
University  of  OJ{lahoma 

**  Wyndham  I^ewis.  Self  Condemned.  Lon¬ 
don.  Methuen.  1954.  vi  -f-  407  pages.  15/. 
This  implausible  novel  concerns  a  brilliant 


Professor  of  History  who  resigned  his  position 
in  England  in  1939  to  go  to  Canada.  After  a 
succession  of  occurrences  involving  a  fire,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  a  “retreat,”  he  finally 
accepts  an  academic  chair  in  the  United  States, 
lewis’s  conception  of  Canada  and  Canadian 
life  (at  various  levels)  is  that  of  the  typical 
ninetetnth<cntury  British  traveler:  biased, 
misleading,  and,  occasionally,  savagely  witty. 
A  disputatious  and  dogmatic  book.  Self  Con¬ 
demned  reads  like  highly  diluted  Huxley.  In 
spite  of  some  brilliant  passages,  this  book  lacks 
fterspective,  proportion,  and  taste,  as  the  vitu¬ 
perative  author  has  apparently  forgotten  that 
the  frontier  days  have  long  since  passed. 

John  L.  Bradley 
Clarity  University 

X  Michiro  Maruyama.  Anatahan.  Younghill 
Kang,  tr.  New  York.  Hermitage  House. 
1954.  206  pages  16  plates.  $3.50. 

A  true  story  that  “out-Hollyw’oods  Holly¬ 
wood,”  this  is  the  story  of  twenty  men  and  one 
woman  on  a  jungle  island  in  the  Micronesian 
group.  It  is  the  story  of  twenty  Japanese  who, 
isolated  by  advancing  American  troops,  knew 
nothing  of  the  Japanese  capitulation  and  tliil 
not  surrender  until  1951. 

Originally  written  by  one  of  the  twenty  in 
Japanese,  it  details  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  jungle,  by  the  problems  of  food,  by  the 
}-)ctty  hatreds  that  tend  to  spring  up  in  a 
heterogenous  group  thus  throwm  together — 
but  most  of  all  by  the  woman,  Keiko.  For  the 
American  reader,  some  of  the  revelations  of 
Japanese  life  might  Itc  startling.  One  sees  a 
vivid  picture  of  cooperative  enterprise,  of 
jealousies,  of  secondary  personalities  Itecoming 
dominant. 

A  translator’s  job  is  ever  a  difficult  one. 
Younghill  Kang  has  done  a  creditable  job. 
Occasionally,  the  translation  is  so  literal  as  to 
be  stilted.  Sometimes  it  is  so  colloquially 
American  that  it  is  ludicrous.  Yet,  throughout 
this  fascinating  novel,  the  tang  remains. 

A  “best  seller”  in  Japan,  the  b(K)k  makes 
good  reading  for  those  interested  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Japanese,  in  tales  of  the  South 
Seas — or  in  life. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  OJ^lahoma 

®  Stefan  Themerson.  Professor  Mmaa’s  I..ec- 
ture.  l^)ndon.  CabcrbcKchus.  1953.  251 
pages.  18/. 

If  this  is  intended  as  humor,  either  it  is  too 
subtle  or  this  reviewer’s  sense  of  humor  is  de¬ 
ficient.  It  is  a  termite’s  view  of  the  species 
homo,  but  instead  of  concentrating  on  the 
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weaknesses  and  foibles  of  mankind,  of  which 
there  are  many,  the  author  misses  op|X)rtun- 
itics  for  satire  by  delving  into  the  life  of  the 
termites  and  the  intricacies  of  their  anatomy. 
As  fantasy  the  work  has  more  good  c]ualities; 
the  author  brings  the  reader,  through  a  leap  of 
the  imagination,  into  the  termite  world.  Hut  it 
is  as  a  “take-off”  on  the  pomposity  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  pseudo-science  that  the  Iwok  scores  its 
highest  mark.  The  themes  of  war  and  sex 
provide  interest,  hut  it  seems  that  the  “Lec¬ 
ture”  should  be  classified  chiefly  as  a  literary 
curiosity.  R.  G.  I). 

**  E'dilberto  K.  Tiempo.  Watch  in  the  Night. 

Manila.  Archipelago.  1953.  212  pages. 
Watch  in  the  Night  is  reminiscent  of  Rizal, 
the  writer-patriot  of  the  Spanish  Philippines, 
lioth  Rizal  and  Tiem|X)  have  a  purjxise.  That 
purpose  is  to  reveal  to  the  outside  w'orld  the 
homely,  the  lieautiful,  the  strident  in  life  under 
cKcupation.  With  Rizal,  it  is  the  Spaniard — 
with  Tiempo,  it  is  the  )apanese.  The  author 
draws  for  us  a  picture  of  the  Eilipino  resist¬ 
ance.  He  delineates  the  reasons  why  so  many 
accepted  Japanese  dominance  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  in  their  armed  units.  It  is  a  story 
that  only  a  Filipino  could  w  rite  and,  therefore, 
it  is  a  valuable  commentary  for  those  of  us 
who  must  know  of  these  things  second  hand. 

It  is  a  novel.  But  one  feels  that  the  actors 
are  living — the  fieople  of  the  mountains  and 
the  barrio  with  their  fears,  hopes,  loves. 

Watch  in  the  Night  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  all  too  small  literature  on  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Percy  Htichanan 

University  of  Of(lahoma 

Kenneth  Allott,  ed.  Selected  Poems  of 

Winthrop  Mac/^ivorth  Praed.  Cambridge. 

Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1953.  Ixix 
362  pages.  $3.60. 

Professor  Allott  presents  in  this  volume  of  the 
“Muses’  Library”  copious  sjiecimens  of  Praed’s 
verse  written  throughout  his  brief  career.  His 
introduction  includes  a  biography,  discussion 
of  Praed’s  principal  literary  qualities  and  tech¬ 
niques,  and  selected  critical  comments.  Praed's 
is  “a  minor  art,  but  still  delightful,”  regarded 
by  Praed  himself  as  a  knack  hardly  to  be  dig¬ 
nified  as  an  art.  Professor  Allott  has  devoted 
to  this  minor  yet  arresting  versifier  a  wealth 
of  detailed  scholarly  attention  that  would  have 
been  adequate  in  the  treatment  of  a  larger 
figure.  His  edition  offers  a  clearly  limned  pic¬ 
ture  of  Praed  fully  satisLactory  to  anyone  not 
wholly  engrossed  in  footnoting  every  trivial 
reference.  fohn  Paul  Pritchard 

University  of  Of(lahoma 


**  John  Buxton,  ed.  Poems  of  Michael  Dray¬ 
ton.  2  vols.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvartl 
University  Press.  195 L  xliii  -f-  724  pages. 
This  is  an  excellent  selection  of  Drayton’s 
poems,  including  everything  that  anyone  hut 
a  Drayton  sfiecialist  is  likely  to  retjuire,  in  a 
compact,  portable  two  volume  edition.  Dray¬ 
ton  is,  of  course,  a  major  figure,  and,  unlike 
Daniel  with  whom  he  is  far  too  frequently 
compared,  he  is  a  first-rate  poet  with  real  intel¬ 
lectual  abilities  and  a  technique  which  is,  at 
its  best,  just  about  unsurpassed.  Like  Daniel, 
he  could  be  unconscionably  dull,  but  even  in  a 
dull  work  like  The  Barons’  Wars  one  is  likely 
to  be  surprised.  Buxton  has  provided  a  goo<l 
minimum  apparatus — an  informative  intro¬ 
duction  and  usable  notes  and  glossary.  This  is 
a  fine  addition  to  the  fine  “.Muses’  Library” 
series.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Ixonard  S.  Downes,  .in  Introduction  to 
Modern  Brazilian  Poetry.  Sao  Paulo,  ('lulie 
de  I’oesia  do  Brasil.  1954.  86  pages  -f-  12 
plates. 

As  he  had  done  in  Portugal  before,  Downes 
has  offered  Brazil  the  gift  of  exquisite  English 
translations  of  her  poets.  Of  the  fifty  repre¬ 
sented  here  in  verse  and  picture,  many  will 

thus  obtain  their  first  hearing  in  the  wide 
world.  They  are  of  the  generation  born  be¬ 
tween  the  two  world  wars.  The  times  have 
marked  them;  feelings  of  doom  and  vain  en¬ 
deavor  pervade  their  songs.  It  remains  for 
some  of  their  elders — Manuel  Bandeira, 
Drummond  de  Andrade — to  maintain  faith  in 
poetry,  humanity,  life.  A  preface  enhances  the 
precious  volume  with  the  story  of  the  Poetry 
Club  of  Brazil  since  its  founding  in  1948. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Adam  Drinan.  Script  from  Norway.  Glas¬ 
gow.  Maclellan.  1953.  82  pages.  7/6. 

In  this  lyrical  poem,  Adam  Drinan  (who  for 
the  first  time  is  revealed  to  be  Joseph  Macleod, 
a  B.  B.  C.  announcer),  interweaves  the  con¬ 
trasting  personalities  and  philosophies  among 
members  of  a  British  film  crew  in  Norway  to 
make  a  documentary  film.  The  Englishman 
will  picture  stereotyped  fjords  and  lumbering 
scenes;  the  Scotsman  seeks  the  “free  soul”  of 
Norway,  comparing  it  to  the  yet-confined  soul 
of  Scotland. 

Lyrical  poetry  can  appear  pretentious  when 
confined  to  standardized  sentiments.  Much  of 
Drinan’s  work  is  droll  and  inspiring.  But 
much  is  rather  prosaic.  Gilbert  Geis 

University  of  Ohlahoma 
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**  Archer  M.  Huntington.  Collected  Verse. 
New  York.  The  Author.  195?.  xv  -f*  424 
pages.  $6. 

TTic  founder  of  the  I  lispanic  Scxriety  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  presented  here  a  copious  collection  of 
his  verse,  revealing  a  genuine  love  of  Spain. 
Many  of  the  [xK*rns  arc  headed  hy  a  [xrrtincnt 
Spanish  cjuotation  and  nearly  all  of  them  arc 
Spanish  in  theme.  A  number  deal  with  his¬ 
torical  episcnlcs  and  figures,  vimc  with  land- 
sca|)c  and  customs;  a  few  are  [icrsonal.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  Spanish  and  Arabic  words  arc  used, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  coloration,  sound, 
rhyme,  or  numlicr  of  syllables. 

There  arc  (ileasing  lines  such  as: 
iljth  wmiicil  I'lnasus  more  nubly  ir<Ml 
'I'hun  RtKiiuntr  stunibliiic'  up  to  tifKl' 
or,  from  the  fxiem  “CJaronnc:  Wandering 
Waters”: 

Two  streams  arise, 

'Neath  the  heavy  skies. 

Two  venturous  maulens  of  the  heights. 

[.eapin;;  down  from  the  nr<'.il  ^tay  knees 
And  the  wrinkled  arms  of  the  I’yrentes, 

Tliey  plunge  into  I'rance 
And  sing  and  ilanee  ... 
and  if  at  other  times  the  feet  falter  and  the 
singing  voice  loses  the  fiitch,  there  arc  many 
lines  of  gexx!  form  and  content. 

Mr.  Huntington,  who  is  the  recipient  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  awards  and  honorary  degrees  from 
the  universities  ot  Yale,  Harvard.  Columbia, 
Madrid,  and  Kenyon  Qillcgc,  and  a  member 
of  numerous  institutes  and  academics,  has 
shown  through  the  years  a  pleasing  poetic  tal¬ 
ent;  these  verses  represent  his  autumn’s 
harvest.  li.  G.  D, 

**  Selden  Rodman,  comp.  &  cd.  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Modern  Poems.  New  York.  New 
American  Library.  4th  ed.,  195?.  xxx  -f- 
191  pages.  |().?5. 

Unfortunately  this  anthology  is  not  as  good  as 
its  table  of  contents,  which  includes  such  a 
galaxy  of  names  as  Rilke,  Rimbaud,  Blok, 
Valery,  (x)rbierc,  A|K)llinaire,  Mayakovsky, 
(Jarefa  Ixrrca,  Neruda,  Pasternak,  Hopkins, 
etc.,  not  mentioning  writers  from  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  translations  have  been  made 
hy  the  editor,  who  is  notoriously  hasty  or 
sloppy,  so  that  jxyems  of  genuine  quality  be¬ 
come  inferior.  In  addition,  many  of  the  pcKms 
chosen  from  those  who  write  in  English  are 
far  from  a  particular  author’s  lycst  work.  This 
intrcxluces  a  note  of  frivolousness  not  to  be 
excused  under  the  head  of  humor.  And  there 
is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  friendship  domi¬ 
nating  certain  selections. 

Withal,  realizing  how  refx-titivc  so  many  of 
the  pockctlxx)k  anthologies  arc  (as  well  as 


those  in  hard  covers)  and  how  provincial,  this 
selection  is  certainly  salutary.  And  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  work  into  four  parts:  “Beyond 
Frontiers,”  “Forerunners,”  “llie  Age  of 
Satire,”  and  “The  ’Forties,”  though  not  es- 
[tccially  [)crceptive,  implies  some  recognition 
of  how  such  material  can  be  effectively  mo¬ 
bilized  for  the  reader. 

The  introduction  hy  the  editor  is  too  cursory 
and  superficial  to  lx-  of  much  value.  Perhaps 
in  the  future  the  hint  of  a  genuinely  useful 
[xxket  anthology  of  modern  [xjetry  contained 
in  this  fxxik  will  lx-  developed  into  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  thoughtful  collection. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Melvin  B.  Tolson.  IJhretto  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  IJberia.  New  York.  Twaync.  195?. 
54  pages.  $2.75. 

Melvin  B.  Tolson  is  at  present  on  the  faculty 
of  Langston  University,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  poetic  works.  Named  poet  laureate  by 
the  Lilverian  government,  he  composed  this 
|xx-m  for  the  African  republic’s  centennial  ex- 
|x)sition. 

d'he  Uhretto,  which  bears  a  preface  hy  Allen 
Tate,  falls  into  eight  sections,  each  titled  to 
represent  a  note  in  the  diatonic  scale.  The  idea 
of  Liberia  apjicars  as  the  {xjct’s  ojK-ning  theme, 
hut  he  s<K)n  expands  the  |X)em  into  a  general, 
ironic  commentary  on  the  modern  scene.  Tol¬ 
son  plays  with  language,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  )oycc,  delighting  in  esoteric  refer¬ 
ences  aiul  phrases  Ixirrowed  from  a  variety  of 
tongues,  not  excliuling  deepi-tall(^i.  Luckily,  he 
furnishes  copious  notes  to  encourage  the  falter¬ 
ing  reader. 

I'he  Libretto  tells  us  little  alx)ut  Liberia  hut 
makes  quite  a  show  of  its  author’s  erudition. 

Robert  II'.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

^  (i.  K.  Chesterton.  A  Handful  of  .Authors. 

Dorothy  Collins,  ed.  New  York.  Sheed  & 
Ward.  195?.  vii  -f-  214  pages.  $?. 

(i.K.C.,  as  he  was  affectionately  known,  was  a 
genial  man  and  a  genial,  if  sometimes  caustic, 
writer.  His  powers  of  observation,  like  his  oh 
servations,  were  keen,  cogent,  and  unusual  in 
that  they  caught  characteristics  and  individual 
details  that  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  were  frequently  overlex)ked  hy  other 
[>eople. 

What  is  |x;rhaps  most  surprising  is  the  es¬ 
sential  simplicity  of  the  details  his  alert  mind 
capturetl.  Yet  in  that  very  simplicity  lay  the 
strength  of  his  observation,  expressing  as  it  did 
the  essence  of  the  subject  under  analysis. 
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In  this  book  are  contained  thirty-seven  es¬ 
says  on  lxK)ks  and  authors  written  for  various 
publications  in  England  and  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1901-19?!.  Witty,  humorous, 
sometimes  cynical  and  pungent,  the  pieces 
make  excellent  and  interesting  reading.  Pene¬ 
trating  in  their  analysis  of  writers  and  their 
work,  G.K.f^’s  essays  have  a  sparkle  and  sub¬ 
stance  as  fresh  today  as  when  they  were  first 
composed. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl{,  N.  Y. 


W.  P.  Friederich,  Horst  Frenz,  eds.  Year- 
boof{  of  Comparative  and  General  IJtera- 
ture.  I,  //.  Cha[x:l  Hill,  N.  C.  ,Uiuversity 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  1952,  195?.  viii 
-f-  144,  X  160  pages.  $?,  ?.50. 

'I'hc  establishment  of  a  Yearbool{  of  Compara¬ 
tive  and  General  Literature,  following  u{)on 
the  constitution  of  a  Comparative  Literature 
Section  in  the  Modern  Language  Asswiation 
program  and  the  founding  of  the  journal 
Comparative  Literature,  indicates  the  enor¬ 
mous  vitality  and  pur|X)se  of  comparatists  in 
the  United  States.  Both  volumes  of  the  Year- 
boo/(  are  similarly  arranged:  Part  One  is  de¬ 
voted  to  discussions  of  the  role  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  America  and  abroad  and  to  the 
general  concept  of  the  comparative  study  of 
literature.  Part  Two  is  given  over  to  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  contributions  made  by  well  known 
comparatists  the  world  over:  Louis  Betz. 
George  E.  Woodl)erry,  Paul  \^an  Tieghem, 
and  I'crdinand  Baldensperger  in  volume  I; 
Paul  Hazard,  Irving  Babbitt,  Miguel  Asm 
Palacios,  and  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  in  vol¬ 
ume  11.  Part  'Fhree  of  Ixub  volumes  presents 
.actual  programs  in  comparative  literature 
either  in  Aitierican  universities  or  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  this  section  should  prove  to  have  special 
interest  for  comparatists.  Part  Four  is  devoted 
to  reviews  of  such  works  as  |.  T.  Shipley’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  World  Literature,  H.  Hatzfield’s 
fjterature  through  Art,  and  recent  translations 
from  a  variety  of  languages  into  English.  Part 
I'ive  of  each  volume  [>rovidcs  respectively  the 
first  and  secoiul  annual  supplement  to  the 
Balilcnspergcr-Friederich  Hibliography  of 
Comparative  Literature  (('hajiel  Hill,  N.  C., 
1950),  and  follows  in  briefer  form  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  that  work.  All  in  all,  these  volumes 
make  splendidly  available  that  “clearing 
house,”  that  “rallying  jxjint”  towards  which 
Prof.  Friederich  has  Isent  his  efforts,  lo!  these 
many  years. 

Paul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Louis  Kronenberger,  ed.  George  Hernard 
Shaw:  A  Critical  Survey.  New  York. 
World.  195?.  xxvii  -j-  26?  pages.  $6. 
Twenty-one  essays  on  Bernard  Shaw  by 
.'Xmerican  and  English  writers  are  here  re¬ 
printed,  from  .Max  BcerlH)hm’s  'W  (airsory 
('onsj>cctus  of  G.  B.  S.”  (1901),  to  Thomas 
.Mann’s  “He  W^as  Mankind’s  Fricntl”  (1951). 
The  essayists  discuss  Shaw  the  Critic,  the 
biconomist,  the  Philosopher,  the  Statesman,  the 
Enigma — almost  everything  except  Shaw  the 
Playw'right.  Every  contributor  acknowledges 
Shaw’s  greatness,  but  each  seems  to  l>e  more 
satisfied  to  record  Shaw’s  failures  than  his  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  editor’s  introduction  points  out  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  from  the  enormous  mass 
of  material  alxiut  Shaw.  He  has  collected, 
nevertheless,  a  numlx:r  of  essays  of  lasting  im¬ 
portance  in  Shavian  criticism. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  O/^lahoma 

^  I).  1 1.  Lawrence.  Sex,  literature,  and  Cen¬ 

sorship.  Harry  T.  .Mtxire,  ed.  New  York. 
Twayne.  195?.  122  pages.  $?. 

In  his  introduction,  the  editor,  long  associated 
with  research  on  1).  11.  Lawrence,  relates  the 
latter’s  difficulties  with  literary  censorship  and 
pseudo-moralistic  criticism,  licginning  with  his 
composition  as  instructor  in  English  and  end¬ 
ing  with  DcLancey  Ferguson’s  review  in  a 
New  York  new'spajier.  The  best  refutation  of 
the  traditional  charges  of  “immorality”  and 
“lew'dness”  levelled  against  Lawrence,  are  the 
essays  reprinted  in  this  luKik,  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  which  is  “A  Projxis  of  Lady  ('hatter- 
ley’s  laiver,”  published  now  for  the  first  time 
in  America,  the  others  until  now  accessible 
only  in  out-of-print  books.  Together  they 
form,  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  “a  twentieth- 
century  Areopagitica  for  the  literature  of  love.” 

In  them,  Lawrence  formulates  his  old-fash¬ 
ioned  views  on  the  subject,  criticizing  the  mod¬ 
ern  forms  of  dance  (“Making  Ixive  to 
Music”),  defending  the  position  of  the  ('atho- 
lic  ('hurch  in  regard  to  women’s  dress  and  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  (in  the  “('hatterlcy”  es¬ 
say),  and  formulating  a  moral  rigorism  of  his 
own,  when  he  finds  works  like  fane  Lyre  and 
Wagner’s  Tristan  and  Isolde  “much  nearer 
to  pornography  than  is  Boccaccio”  (“Pornogra¬ 
phy  and  obscenity”).  There  is  no  contradic¬ 
tion  Ix-tween  these  essays  and  Lawrence’s 
“immoral”  novels;  they  merely  contain  the 
logical  formulations  that  can  lie  abstmeted 
from  the  narratives.  The  editor  and  the  pub 
lisher  deserve  thanks  for  making  these  writings 
available  again.  lienhard  liergel 

Queens  College 
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Joan  Arus  C'olomcr.  Lrs  ahsenctes.  liarcc- 
lona.  Ariel.  1952.  97  pages. 

Through  successive  collections  of  poetry  since 
1914,  tinged  at  first  with  Maragallian  and  sym- 
Uilistic  influence,  the  pure  lyricism  of  Ariis’s 
cannons  has  licen  distilled  into  a  [xrrfect  sonnet 
in  Ixs  ahsifutts  of  1936. 

I'hese  thirty  gems  exemplify  Joan  Triadii’s 
theory  of  the  contemfxirary  [xiet’s  “reaction  to 
solitude,  moving  suhjectivciy,  in  a  world  of 
dreams  within  his  mind,  striving  to  under¬ 
stand  himself  as  much  as  external  reality.”  In 
this  world  of  unrealities,  Ariis  seeks  to  recreate 
fleeting  glimpses  of  the  past,  imbuing  them 
with  new  life,  not  of  the  hotly  hut  of  the  spirit, 
where  from  childhood  through  maturity  he 
finally  comes  to  death  in  /o  se  que  una  dia  and 
Drmd,  leaving  us  in  FI  retorn  with  memory 
floating  on  through  the  afterlife.  Some  of  these 
arc  pure  gold,  as  Montoliu  observes,  such  as 
Ixs  intimes  ahsencles  and  Im  selva  which  re¬ 
calls  La  vita  nuova. 

This  Ixrautiful  new  edition  so  characteristic 
of  Ariel  is  preceded  by  a  striking  example  of 
the  lx"st  (Altaian  literary  criticism  in  Montoliu’s 
Im  meravellosa  evolucid  de  la  poesia  de  foan 
Artis. 

Josephine  de  Hoer 
Berl^eley,  Calif. 

**  Aslaug  Mikkelsen.  Tre  spstre:  Charlotte, 
Fmily  og  Anne  Bronte.  Kplienhavn.  (Jyl- 
dendal.  195?.  207  pages  -f-  2  plates.  13.75 
kr. 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  Bronte 
sisters  has  been  the  subject  of  an  extensive  crit¬ 
ical  literature,  and  Mikkclsen’s  study  will  have 
a  prominent  place  in  the  bibliography  of  this 
literature.  He  has  drawn  a  meticulous  picture 
of  the  early  V'ictorian  period  as  it  appears 
through  the  windows  of  an  isolated  Yorkshire 
fiarsonagc,  and  he  has  portrayed  the  unusual 
family  background  of  the  Brontes  fully  and 
sympathetically.  Most  important,  however,  is 
Mikkclsen’s  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of 
three  talented  sisters  and  the  place  of  their 
hooks  in  world  literature.  I  Ic  is  objective  and 
sure  in  his  judgments,  at  ease  and  fluent  in 
expressing  them. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
I  ’niversity  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 
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*  Paul  V^.  Rubow.  Verdens-Utteraturen  i 
/(ort  begreb.  Kplxrnhavn.  Gyldendal.  1953. 
98  pages.  7.75  kr. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  outline  of  world  lit¬ 
erature,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  much  salient  information  on  the  sulv 
jeet,  amply  revealing  his  wide  knowledge  of 
the  field  and  discriminating  judgment.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  as  extensive  a  survey  as  this, 
there  is,  naturally,  room  for  diflerence  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  individual  points.  Apparently  the  rich 
literature  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  has 
deliberately  been  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  not 
unlikely  for  reasons  of  space.  This  reviewer 
regrets  particularly  that  no  reference  is  made 
to  Old  Icelandic  literature,  neither  the  Eddas 
nor  the  Sagas,  the  great  classical  literature  of 
the  Scandinavian  North,  and,  for  that  matter, 
in  no  small  measure  of  the  Cierrnanic  world  as 
a  whole, 

Richard  Becl{ 
University  of  North  l)al(ota 

**  Herman  Bang.  Udvalgte  fortaellinger.  Kp- 
benhavn.  (jyldcndal.  1953.  401  pages. 
16.50  kr. 

TEcsc  “Selected  Short  Stories”  are  necessarily 
from  the  world  l)cfore  the  war  of  1914.  They 
deal  with  rather  incfTt ctu.d  persons  and  their 
jxrttinesses,  frailties,  and  vanities.  Bang  had  a 
deep  feeling  for  g(X)d,  hardworking,  and  often 
ill-used  characters  but  treated  the  shallow  and 
pretentious  with  merciless  irony.  These  satl 
and  depressing  tales  are  not  to  be  read  at  one 
sitting.  The  Ix-st  of  the  eleven  is  the  longest, 
namely  “Summer  Joys.” 

Herman  Bang’s  (  1857-1912)  Collected 
H'or^s,  6  volumes,  were  published  in  1920-21. 

Ltv  L.  Smith 
Norman,  ()l{la. 

**  Leo  Estvad.  Flosl(eldyret.  Kplvnhavn.  Gyl- 
dendal.  195?.  210  pages.  15.75  kr. 

Leo  Estvad’s  first  novel,  Vi  var  saa  unge 
( 1950),  a  charming  love  story,  won  deservedly 
high  praise  from  ^andinavian  literary  critics. 
This,  his  second  novel,  though  in  a  different 
vein,  makes  no  less  absorbing  reading.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  a  whimsical,  vivid  style,  it  is  an  effective 
satire  on  contemjxirary  life.  Here  a  large  and 
varied  gallery  of  jiersons,  grotesque  and  comi- 
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cal  figures,  to  be  sure,  is  presented.  TTiere  is, 
however,  no  mistaking  the  deep  seriousness 
beneath  the  mask  of  satire  and  levity,  nor  the 
universality  of  the  implied  and  expressed  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  book,  symbolized  in  the  title  itself, 
which  strikes  at  the  heart  of  its  purpose,  the 
ridicule  of  bombast  and  ranting. 

Richard  Becl{ 
University  of  North  Daf^ota 

**  H.  P.  Jacobsen.  De  blodige  Gerninger.  K0- 
benhavn.  I'remad.  1953.  283  pages.  14.75 
kr. 

This  sequel  to  Jacobsen’s  (fidelaeggeren  gaar 
forbi  deals  with  Absalom’s  revolt  against  King 
David.  The  abuse  of  power  is  the  basic  theme, 
but  there  are  other  suggestive  ideas  draw'n 
from  the  turbulent  end  of  David’s  reign  that 
might  escape  a  less  competent  historical  novel¬ 
ist.  David  gives  Absalom  many  opportunities 
to  show  that  he  is  a  worthy  ruler;  when  the 
younger  man  fails  rejicatedly,  David  realizes 
that  the  evil  he  has  sown  will  live  after  him. 
Jacobsen  is  one  of  the  most  comfietent  histori¬ 
cal  novelists  in  the  use  of  Old  Testament 
themes  in  recent  times. 

Laurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

®  Hans  I.ynghy  Jcpsen.  Uaabet  og  andre  no- 
veller,  K.0l)enhavn.  (iyldendal.  195k  160 
pages.  14.75  kr. 

The  title  story  is  the  longest  among  the  eight 
presented  here.  Hut  the  one  entitled  Spejiet 
would  jierhaps  have  lieen  a  better  choice  for  the 
cover,  since  all  of  the  talcs  are  explorations  of 
the  soul. 

There  is  no  coddling  of  the  heart  or  hood¬ 
winking  of  the  head:  a  farm  boy’s  first  ac- 
c]uaintancc  with  violent  death  (“Den  anden 
verden”),  shiftlessness  without  relief  (in  the 
title  story),  a  girl’s  anguish  in  choosing  lie- 
tween  two  men  (“Savn”),  a  soldier’s  tenacious 
clinging  to  duty  and  glory  (“Der  cr  lys”),  a 
sensitive  artist’s  road  to  physical  harmony 
(“Lisa”),  all  reveal  unusual  insight. 

Ic/(o  Iben 
U niversity  of  Illinois 

^  Marianne  Payberg.  Kaerligheden  bor  i 
glashus.  K0bcnhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk.  1953. 
282  pages.  11.75  kr. 

Barbara,  the  heroine  of  “D)vc  Lives  in  a  (Jlass- 
house,”  is  a  puzzle.  The  ups  and  downs  of  her 
childhood — a  mother  who  leaves  her  husband, 
is  reconciled,  leaves  again,  and  then  uses  her 
legal  time  with  the  children  to  sfX)il  them  and 
undermine  their  father’s  influence,  a  father 
who  is  ultra<onscrvativc,  conscious  of  his 


“name,”  and  too  reserved  to  take  the  mother’s 
place — these  arc  supjxjsed  to  explain  Barbara, 
but  scarcely  do.  She  is  good,  kind,  and,  despite 
her  mother,  no  snob,  but  takes  up  with  a 
I’rcnch  painter  whose  unkindness  when  she 
liccomcs  pregnant  drives  her  away.  Her  family 
arranges  to  take  care  of  her  and  have  the  child 
adopted,  something  which  is  said  to  occur  ev¬ 
ery  day  in  our  own  country — and  in  general  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned.  Suddenly,  however, 
nothing  will  satisfy  Barbara  but  to  face  life 
with  her  illegitimate  daughter  and  earn  their 
living  herself.  Another  solution,  one  l)eyond 
all  normal  hopes,  is  presented  and  accepted, 
only  to  lead  to  horrible  tragedy.  There  is  too 
much  of  Brand’s  “All  or  Nothing”  in  Bar¬ 
bara.  Our  world  is  not  completely  logical. 

IJv  L.  Smith 
Norman,  OI(la. 

**  Bang  Petersen.  /  faedrenes  spor.  K0l)cn- 
havn.  Hirschsprung.  1953.  204  pages. 

’I'hc  author’s  quiet  sense  of  humor,  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Zealand  farm  life,  and  his  skilful 
use  ol  the  vernacular  do  not  quite  make  up 
for  the  novel’s  contrived  plot  and  the  two- 
dimensional  characters  acting  it  out.  The  agri¬ 
culturist-hero  submits  to  numerous  humilia¬ 
tions  from  his  domineering  rnothcr-in-law, 
whose  social  aspirations  nearly  ruin  the  lives 
of  her  husband  ami  daughter,  before  his  enter¬ 
prise  manages  to  save  his  marriage  from  dis¬ 
aster.  There  is  also  a  wicked  farm  hand,  who 
tries  to  implicate  the  hero  in  a  series  of  bur¬ 
glaries  committed  by  himself.  The  novel  at 
least  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  time-killer.  Gerd  Gillhoff 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  (Jrcthe  Risbjerg  Thomsen.  /  en  by  ved 
havet.  K0l)cnhavn.  Ciyldcndal.  195k  41 
pages.  7.75  kr. 

A  well  develo|x;d  sense  for  the  music  of  lan¬ 
guage,  a  strong  sense  of  the  plastic  in  [x>ctic 
imagery,  and  an  almost  classic  simplicity  of 
themes  give  Cirethe  Thomsen’s  little  volume 
of  jsoetry  a  s|)ecial  significance.  There  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  touch  such  as  one  might  expect  in  a 
little  Danish  community  by  the  sea,  and  there 
is  a  typical  sense  of  loneliness  hut  not  the  deso¬ 
lation  characteristic  of  many  modern  Scandi¬ 
navian  |XHts  dealing  with  similar  themes. 
I’here  is  a  strong  sense  of  sympathy  with  all 
living  things  who  share  the  same  environment, 
but  sentiment  has  no  place  in  these  fX)ems. 
Form  and  content  unite  to  make  (Jrethe 
Thomsen’s  one  of  the  best  Ixxiks  of  Danish 
verse  of  1953.  iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  libraries 
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X  liilinar  Wulfl.  Sol-Vagabonden.  K0bcn' 
havn.  (jyldctidal.  195  J.  1 19  pajjcs.  9.75  kr. 
An  old  va)>al)oti<J  named  Halfdan  has  followed 
the  j'oldcn  rays  of  the  sun  from  his  native  Ix)l- 
lan<i  to  many  an  exotic  landsca[)c,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  the  one  day  that  the  sun  no 
longer  lures  him  to  new  adventure,  he  reviews 
his  life.  'I’here  is  an  abundance  of  |)oetry,  good 
humor,  and  a  somewhat  primitive  sense  ol 
comradeship  with  destiny,  flaltdan’s  lile  was 
anything  hut  sheltered,  but  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  ol  his  wanderings  he  absorlKcl  a  basic 
understanding  of  humanity  that  stcHKl  him  in 
g(K)d  stead  as  he  saw  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
he  had  followed  so  devotedly.  VVulff  is  well  re¬ 
moved  from  sentiment  and  banality  in  dealing 
with  this  somewhat  tricky  theme,  and  he  has 
the  lortunate  ability  to  lx-  able  to  introduce  the 
comical  at  precisely  the  right  |x>ints. 

iMwrcme  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Uhraries 

^  Karel  Jonckheere.  Hertus  /iafjes,  de  dichter 
van  de  poezte.  Amsterdam.  Meulenholf. 
1952.  67  pages.  2.90  fl. 

An  essay,  somewhat  rhetorical,  on  the  Dutch 
jKX't  Hertus  Aatjes  (b.  1914),  by  the  l  lemisb 
|KKt  Karel  Jonckheere  (b.  1906).  'I'he  author 
praises  Aal)es  lor  eschewing  exjxrimentation 
and  conlining  himself  largely  to  traditional 
|Mx-tic  forms,  in  the  conclusion,  the  author 
strikes  a  critical  “trial  balance”:  Aaljes  as 
(XK't  suffered  cbronically  from  a  feeling  of 
inferiority;  he  writes  clearly  and  strives  for 
artistic  purity  and  honesty;  some  ol  his  {xiems 
arc  im|)erfcct  Ix-cause  they  were  "not  ready  to 
be  Ixirn”;  Aaljes  may  lx-  the  catalyst  who  will 
s|x-ed  up  mutual  understanding  and  enrich¬ 
ment  Ix-twecn  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the 
North  1  lollander  and  the  sensuous  spirit  ol  the 
I'leming. 

Marten  ten  I  hor 
University  of  Alahama 

11.  j.  ( )ollx-kkink.  Met  lege  handen.  .Am¬ 
sterdam.  (^)uerido.  195 f.  2f5  pages.  6.90  fl. 
( )ollx'kkink,  age  24.  is  on  the  sjxirts  staff  of 
Net  Tarool,  one  of  .Amsterdam’s  established 
newspajx-rs.  fhis,  Oollxkkink’s  first  novel, 
deals  with  the  notorious  .N’etherlands  “1  lunger 
V*  inter”  ol  1945. 

Met  lege  handen  is  a  play-by-play  account  of 
the  psychology  of  hunger.  To  avoid  starvation 
a  man  ami  his  son  travel  from  Amsterdam  to 
Overijsel  to  get  focxl.  On  their  return  jour¬ 
ney  a  little  Jewish  Ixiy  attaches  himself  to  them. 
When  they  return  to  .Amsterdam  the  lather 
and  son  have  lost  their  cart,  most  of  their  fcx)d, 
their  Jewish  boy  (to  the  (iermans),  their  self- 


rcsfiect,  and  whatever  (iod  they  may  have  had. 

ITiosc  who  visited  the  Netherlands  directly 
after  the  war  often  heard  stories  similar  to 
this.  I-'rom  the  non-travelers  this  story  will 
solicit  reflection,  sympathy,  understanding. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

^  Bert  SchierJjcck.  De  andere  namen.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1952.  205  pages. 
Within  the  group  of  Dutch  writers  pronoun¬ 
cing  themselves  the  experimentelen  Schierbeek 
is  now  the  leading  prose  writer,  Lucelxrt  (a 
pseudonym)  the  leading  ptx?t.  They  publish  in 
the  bimonthly  Podium,  which  was  organized 
for  that  purpose.  The  distinction  Jx-tween  prose 
and  jxxrtry  as  enunciated  by  this  group  is  often 
hard  to  draw.  In  the  case  of  Schierlicek  the 
language  could  lie  defined  with  the  rather 
vague  term  [xxtic  prose.  The  mcmlxrs  of  this 
schcxil,  which  is  merely  the  Dutch  outlet  of  a 
Kuropcan  and  American  current,  Ixilieve  that 
the  Dutch  language  has  now  lx*come  so  stale 
under  the  influence  of  scientific  and  technical 
writings  and  the  mechanization  of  life  gener¬ 
ally,  that  it  needs  a  profound  renewal  to  be¬ 
come  again  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
human  life  and  especially  the  emotions  and 
feelings  of  human  lieings.  The  idea  is,  of 
course,  not  new. 

I’o  understand  and  enjoy  this  kind  of  liter¬ 
ature  the  reader  must  detach  himself  from  a 
strictly  rational  approach  to  language,  must 
stop  thinking  of  it  as  an  instrument  to  express 
logical  thought.  It  is  precisely  against  this  con- 
cc|)t  that  the  ex|x-rimental  writers  are  in  re¬ 
volt. 

Schierlx-ek’s  new  Ixxik  and  his  previous  one 
( Het  hoel{  il{)  are  good  examples  ol  ex|x,-ri- 
mental  writing.  It  is  difficult  to  define  this  tyjic 
of  writing.  It  is  not  a  novel,  for  there  is  no 
{)lot;  not  an  essay,  for  there  is  no  logical  tle- 
velopment  of  thought.  Perhaps  it  may  best 
lie  called  a  set  of  parables,  loosely  knit  together 
in  the  form  of  an  often  interrupted  travelogue. 
I  he  techniijue  used  in  Het  boek,  ik  has  Ixen 
improved  considerably,  and  the  whole  comjx)- 
sition  is  Ixtter  balanced.  To  enter  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  ol  this  writing  an<l  to  become  aware 
of  its  singular  Ixauty  as  chiefly  expressetl  in 
its  {x-culiar  rhythm,  one  should  read  it  aloud. 
'Phis  shows  that  with  Schierbeek  language  h.is 
again  Ixcome  living  sound. 

The  main  theme  of  this  Ixxik  is  the  gospel 
of  freedom  of  the  human  soul  and  its  lilicra- 
tion  from  the  oppression  of  modern  mechanis¬ 
tic  and  materialistic  life  and  society. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 
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**  Aar  van  <lc  Wcrfhorst.  I)e  cenzame.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1949.  298  pages.  6.90  fl. 

- Hetlaatste  huts.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 

1952.  202  pages.  6.90  fl. 

Two  novels  with  the  same  principal  character: 
the  son  of  a  Dutch  family  of  the  “landed  aris¬ 
tocracy.”  The  first  deals  with  his  life  from 
childhocxl  to  the  break-up  of  his  marriage. 
This  event  is  representative.  In  literally  walk¬ 
ing  out  ot  his  marriage  it  is  all  social  relations 
and  not  only  this  particular  marriage  from 
which  he  seeks  to  disconnect  himself;  for  the 
hero  is  a  wanderer,  socially  disoriented,  every¬ 
where  a  stranger,  forever  driven  forward  to 
escafx.*  from  a  world  not  designetl  for  him. 
d'hat  this  is  the  fate  which  awaits  him  from 
birth  lx.-cause  of  his  nature,  the  family  history, 
and  the  fin  de  siecle  environment,  the  author 
makes  Ix-autifully  clear. 

The  second  novel  deals  with  a  winter’s  stop¬ 
over  on  the  estate  of  an  old  family  friend,  an 
eccentric  old  man,  w'ho,  though  he  does  not 
become  tpiite  “real,”  l<M)ms  somewhat  larger 
than  the  hero.  During  this  final  hesitation  at 
“The  Last  I  louse,”  the  hero  attains  complete 
certainty  of  his  fate.  In  the  spring,  after  the 
death  of  his  host,  he  resumes  his  solitary  jour¬ 
ney.  In  contrast  with  the  first  novel,  which 
alxiunds  in  excellent  narrative  an<l  rich  and 
sensitive  description,  the  second  consists  in 
large  part  of  conversations  about  the  meahing 
of  life. 

Marten  ten  Uoor 
University  of  .ilahama 

Elisalieth  Cheixaou.  W  itte  donderdag.^xy 
kerk.  ('allenh.ich.  ?rd  ed.,  n.  d.  72  pages. 
2.90  fl. 

- Net  maanschtp.  .N'ijkerk.  Callenbach. 

1952.  39  pages.  2.50  fl. 

The  chief  attraction  ot  this  jXKtess,  who  writes 
under  a  somewhat  exotic  pseudonym,  is  that 
she  believes  in  s|X)ntaneous  living  and  writing. 
Obviously  she  does  not  care  to  jxilish  her  verse 
alter  it  has  Ix-en  committed  to  pa[x-r.  if  she 
had  revised  her  work  and  had  been  more  criti¬ 
cal  in  making  her  selection,  perhaps  one  Ixxik, 
and  a  better  Ixxik,  would  have  resulted  instead 
of  these  two.  As  it  is,  they  contain  gcxxl  [xiems 
as  well  as  some  rather  uniinished  verse. 

With  few  exceptions,  these  verses  reveal  to 
us  a  perfectly  happy  woman  finding  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  in  her  life 
with  her  husband,  and  in  a  profound  relation¬ 
ship  sanctified  by  her  faith  in  (Jod,  to  Whom 
she  expresses  her  deep  gratitude.  Her  fx>ems 
on  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  the  mother- 
child  relationship  arc  particularly  fine. 


Classifiers  may  have  a  hard  time  placing 
this  writer  in  one  of  the  traditionally  accepted 
Dutch  groups,  although  she  is  usually  listeil 
as  a  Protestant  author.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  she  is  very  {xrrsonal  and  indc|x-ndcnt,  a 
fresh  and  healthy  voice  which  needs  only  more 
training. 

T.  ir.  L.  Seheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 

**  |.  H.  Charles.  Volg  het  spoor  terug.  .Am¬ 

sterdam.  De  Hezige  Hij.  195  3.  327  pages. 
8.90  fl. 

To  his  two  volumes  of  {xictry,  Zendstation 
(  1949)  and  Het  geheim  (  1952),  and  his  novel, 
Ontmoeting  rn  den  vreemde  (  1947),  Charles 
now  adds  a  volume  of  meinoirs-cssays.  Part 
ot  the  contents  apix-arcd  originally  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  periodical  Podium. 

This  is  a  jx*nctrating  and  revealing  Ixiok 
based  on  the  war,  its  after-cifects,  and  the  here 
and  now.  World-wiilc  in  scojx-  and  ably  writ¬ 
ten,  the  volume  offers  stimulating  insight  and 
sfxrculation  for  students  of  history  and  scxiol- 
"KY; 

The  author  is  dogmatic  and  specific  in  his 
conclusions.  7'hc  foremost  pur|X)se  of  this  life, 
he  urges,  “is  (for  one)  to  die  as  res|xctably  as 
jxissible.”  l^eter  Veltman 

Wheaton  College 

Johanna  K.  Oudcndijk.  Willem  III.  Stad- 
houdrr  van  Holland,  Konig  van  Ungeland. 
Amsterdam.  MeulcnhofT.  1954.  334  pages 
-f-  16  plates. 

This  is  the  thrilling  story  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  became  Stadhouder  of  1  lolland 
in  1672,  after  the  dis|M)sal  ot  the  brothers  De 
Witt.  The  prince,  William  111,  proved  himself 
a  comjx'tent  general.  1  lis  native  land  having 
Ixjcn  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Erench, 
he  saved  it  by  carrying  out  his  own  version  of 
the  “scorchctl  earth”  |X)licy:  the  sluicegates 
were  ordered  o|x-ncd  and  part  of  the  country 
flooded,  ('amc  the  year  1689,  he  successfully 
overthrew  his  father  in  law,  James  II,  aiui 
thereby  succeeded  to  the  throne  ot  England. 

Dr.  Oudcndijk’s  lx)ok  gives  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  account  of  the  Orange  king’s  life  and 
political  activities.  Her  thesis  stresses  W'illiam’s 
role  as  tiefender  of  Western  Euro|x;’s  demo 
cratic  lilierties  and  his  untiring  opjxjsition  to 
the  glistening  totalitarianism  of  Louis  XIV', 
the  famous  Roi  Soleil;  her  Ixxjk  underlines  his 
double  background,  I  )utch  burgher  and  Eng¬ 
lish  royalty.  It  is  well  dcxumenteil,  and  makes 
for  fascinating  reading. 

l\ril(  luirsen 

Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
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Henri  A.  Ktl.  Spaans  avontuur.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Mculcnhofl.  n.  d.  v  169  pages. 

4.90  a. 

TBe  daybcK)k  of  a  I  )iitch  officer,  a  certain  Franz 
Friedrich  Christian  Steinmetz,  in  the  service 
of  Napoleon,  rejxrrting  his  ex()criences  on  the 
march  from  Holland  to  Spain  and  during  the 
campaign  in  Spain  for  the  period  August  24, 
1808  to  June  23,  1809,  prepared  by  the  editor 
from  a  copy  of  the  original  manuscript.  This 
copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family  f)e  Sa- 
vornin  Ixrhman,  The  Hague.  The  daylxxrk  is 
a  lively  mixture  of  selected  tales  of  hardships, 
battles,  carnage,  rapine,  intersjx-rsc-d  with  rr 
fxrrts  of  sightseeing  trips,  comments  on  archi 
lecture,  crops,  jieoples,  and,  somewhat  to  the 
reader’s  surprise,  with  critical  reflections  on 
war,  military  dictators,  and  their  conscience¬ 
less  ambitions. 

Marten  ten  Hoar 
University  of  Alahama 

**  K.  ter  Laan.  l^tterkundig  u’oordenhoel{ 
voor  Noord  en  '/.uid. ’ s  (iravenhage.  \'an 
Cioor.  1952.  634  pages.  6.90  fl. 

To  consult  this  dictionary  of  Dutch  and  f'lem- 
ish  literature  is  a  pleasant  experience;  it  gives 
the  answers  to  many  questions  which  arise  in 
the  minds  of  readers  seeking  factual  and  con¬ 
cise  information  in  these  fields.  The  answers 
arc  complete  enough  to  stimulate  further  in¬ 
quiry  and  reading  with  the  help  of  references 
given  in  many  articles  and  in  the  bibliography 
of  standard  works  at  the  end.  The  work  is  re 
markably  comprehensive  and  covers  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rcsjiectivc  literatures  from  their 
earliest  Ixrginnings  to  authors  Ixirn  alxiut  1910. 
It  also  gives  definitions  of  literary  terms,  Ixith 
general  and  those  applicable  to  the  more  re¬ 
stricted  held.  It  may  even,  to  a  certain  extent, 
serve  as  a  Who  W'rote  What,  imlcx.  .Afrikaans 
literature  is  covered  to  a  slight  degree.  This 
edition  differs  from  the  previous  one  in  that 
the  author  hail  the  collalxiration  of  L.  Koe 
landt  for  Flemish  literature. 

T.  IF.  L.  Scheltewa 
Ijbrary  of  Congress 

**  V'iljo  Kojo.  F.lomultu  ja  asfaltti.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1953.  261  pages.  600  mk. 

V’iljo  Kojo  is  already  known  for  his  novels  cel¬ 
ebrating  the  virtues  of  the  soil.  He  pursues  the 
same  social  philosophy  in  this  treatment  of  the 
problems  which  arise  when  an  expanding  city 
invades  a  farm  area.  As  symlxdizcd  in  the 
title,  it  is  a  slow  battle  Ix-tween  soil  and  as¬ 
phalt  in  w’hich  asphalt  is  destined  to  win. 
The  most  fully  develojied  character  is  Anttoni, 
a  small  farmer  in  love  with  his  land,  who  is 


compelled  to  watch  helplessly  the  inexorable 
advance  of  the  city.  Well  written  in  parts,  the 
lxx)k  lacks  organization  and  unity  of  action. 
This  is  a  weakness  in  a  short  novel.  It  was  {)cr- 
haps  a  mistake  to  try  to  present  a  rather  com¬ 
plex  s(Kial  prcKess  in  a  book  hardly  longer 
than  a  novelette. 

Reino  Virtanen 
Univeristy  of  Tennessee 

**  Lauri  l^eskincn.  Avartuu  maa  ja  tatvas. 

Helsinki.  Otava.  1953.  160  pages.  300  mk. 
'Hie  author  of  Kirf{l{aus  ltl{i  varjoa  adds  an¬ 
other  to  the  already  large  numlx'r  of  studies  of 
inarticulate  peasants  featured  by  Finnish  writ¬ 
ers.  The  story  concerns  the  peasant  Joppi  and 
his  clumsy  yet  loving  efforts  to  bring  up  his 
motherless  daughter.  The  war  draws  her  away 
from  the  backwtxids  farm  to  work  in  a  military 
hospital,  and  misunderstandings  threaten  to 
alienate  them  completely  from  e.ach  other.  She 
meets  a  man  there  who  Ixrcomes  her  lover. 
When  the  war  ends  she  returns  to  the  farm, 
tells  her  father  that  she  is  pregnant  but  that 
her  seducer  is  ready  to  marry  her.  I  ler  father’s 
anger  gradually  subsides,  but  he  .accepts  his 
son-in-law  grudgingly.  The  birth  of  a  grand¬ 
son  helps.  The  story  closes  with  the  death  of 
Joppi  after  a  lifetime  of  toil,  but  it  ends  on  a 
note  of  reconciliation. 

The  novel  suffers  from  Icxrseness  in  comfX)- 
sition.  It  gives  the  effect  of  a  novelette  trying 
to  Ixr  a  prose  epic.  Yet  the  author  succeeds  in 
making  his  awkward  Joppi  into  a  credible  and 
even  sympathetic  character,  without  ever  fall¬ 
ing  into  sentimentality  or  psychological  irrele- 
vancies.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Tennessee 


Mairti'n  O  Cadhain.  Cois  Coaldire.  Dub 
lin.  Sairscal  &  Dill.  1953.  208  pages. 

The  vignette — that  literary  form  about  the 
length  of  a  short  story,  but  without  any  real 
plot,  in  which  the  author  seeks  mainly  to  make 
a  [lenetrating  study  of  a  character  in  his  en¬ 
vironment  or  an  environment  as  reflected  in 
a  character — is  popular  with  writers  in  Ixith  of 
Ireland’s  languages,  f  f’f'adhain's  Cois  Caolaire 
may  fairly  characterize  it  in  Irish.  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  nine  sketches  averaging  alxiut  six¬ 
teen  pages  each,  except  the  last,  “The  Stran¬ 
ger,”  which  is  a  short  novelette  in  size.  One 
may  find  some  of  them  lalxjred  and  tiresome, 
and  O’Cadhain  seems  to  aim  at  a  possibly  too 
lofty  Irish  diction.  Mut  others,  notably  “The 
Old  .Man,”  are  clearly  the  work  of  a  skilled 
and  original  storyteller. 

fohn  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 
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**  Stella  Epiphaniou-Pctrakc.  Ho  Gunsmos 
ton  Archonta.  Athcnai,  n.d.  79  pages. 

The  three  stories  which  comprise  this  volume 
are  examples  of  the  regional  school  of  Eastern 
Crete  anti  are  accompanied  by  a  glossary  of 
the  dialectic  words  used.  The  first,  from  which 
the  volume  receives  its  name,  describes  the 
return  to  a  small  town  of  a  very  imjwrtanti  citi¬ 
zen  who  has  gone  to  America  and  liecome  rich. 
On  his  return  all  the  rich  families  of  the  village 
try  to  win  him  for  their  daughters  but  he 
chooses  the  most  unassuming,  whose  parents 
had  never  even  dared  to  hope.  The  other  stud¬ 
ies  deal  with  the  German  occupation  of  (Jreece 
and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  (ireek  resistance. 
The  author  has  the  real  gift  of  storytelling. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Kalliofic  I.  Nakofxjulou.  To  Louloudemo 
Chamagelo.  Cairo.  1953.  61  pages. 

This  novelette  is  dedicated  to  V'an  (»ogh  and 
the  Day  of  the  Teacher.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  sacrificed  his  life  for  art  and  who  avoided 
competition  for  prizes  as  something  vulgar 
and  unnecessary  despite  the  advice  of  friends. 
He  finally  finds  his  ideal  in  a  teacher  who  is 
likewise  moved  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her 
students.  He  has  hardly  made  this  discovery 
when  he  finds  that  she  is  sick.  He  cares  for  her 
until  she  dies,  then  sends  one  picture  to  the 
exhibition,  slashes  his  other  pictures  and  dies, 
while  that  one  wins  the  prize.  There  is  a  mys¬ 
tical  sense  of  the  conflict  between  the  earthly 
and  the  ideal  running  through  the  hook,  and 
this,  together  with  its  form,  phaces  it  tjuite 
outside  the  usual  categories. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  (lalateia  Sarante.  Hpistrophe.  Athen.ii. 
1954.  152  pages. 

The  background  of  this  story  is  the  war  but  it 
apf)cars  only  because  one  character,  Ares,  is 
killed  by  the  (Jermans.  It  is  rather  a  psycho¬ 
logical  and  philosophical  study  of  the  main 
characters:  Ares  the  musician  who  sets  the  key; 
Konstantinos,  the  quiet,  intelligent  soul;  Jason 
the  adventurer;  and  above  all  the  three  sisters, 
the  pious  and  self-sacrificing  Elizabeth,  her 
twin,  the  sick  and  petulant  Olga,  and  thc 
proud,  unyielding,  and  selfish  Anna,  the  real 
heroine  who  secures  her  own  way;  yet  all  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  realize  that  life,  as  Ares 
said  licfore  he  died,  is  but  a  return  to  death. 
The  novel  is  pessimistic  rather  than  morhid, 
well  written  and  interesting. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 


**  Idugo  S.  Bergmann.  M’vo  I'torat  ha-hi- 
gayon.  Jerusalem.  Bialik  Institute.  1953. 
453  pages. 

.Most  b<K)ks  on  lx)gic  add  little  to  their  subject. 
This  volume,  however,  can  lay  claim  to  origin¬ 
ality  in  several  respects.  It  is  the  first  work  on 
Logic  to  apjiear  in  Hebrew  in  modern  times. 
A  glossary  of  technical  terms  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  reflects  the  formidable  difficulties  of 
terminology  involved  in  the  mere  writing  of 
such  a  comprehensive  work  in  modern  He¬ 
brew.  Many  examples  from  the  Talmud  are 
adduced  to  elucidate  logical  problems.  The 
author  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  Principle 
of  Determinability,  Salomon  Maimon’s  unique 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Logic — an  in¬ 
tricate  task  undertaken  for  the  first  time.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bergmann  avoids  polemics,  steering  a 
muldle  course  lietwcen  classical  and  modern 
l..ogic. 

Noah  /.  facobs 
Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem 


**  Janos  Kerecseny. .'/  Vildgmcgvdltd  Kszme. 

2  vols.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Turul.  1954.  191, 

224  pages. 

Some  writers  fall  in  love  with  their  subject 
matter  to  such  a  degree  that  they  offer  an  hon¬ 
est  picture  of  their  intention  but  violate  artistic 
authenticity.  Janos  Kerecseny’s  historical  nov¬ 
el  exemplifies  the  drawbacks  of  a  writer  whose 
zest  interferes  with  his  formal  reliability.  This 
critical  observation  should  not  imply  that  the 
two  volumes,  in  which  the  author  relates  the 
glory  of  Christian  faith  and  the  heroic  strug¬ 
gle  for  its  attainment,  make  an  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression;  Kerecseny  knows  how  to  hold  the 
reader’s  interest.  But  he  ignores  Flaubert’s 
mot  juste;  like  most  historical  novelists  since 
Walter  Scott,  he  is  wordy.  In  his  topical  orien¬ 
tation  and  narrative  manner  he  recalls  Lew 
Wallace  and  Henrik  Sienkiewicz,  who  were 
not  halfhearted  in  their  sincerity  and  in  the 
use  of  their  talent,  but  lacked  true  mastery 
over  their  material. 

The  narrative,  which  is  fiction,  history,  and 
biography  combined,  begins  one  year  after 
('hrist’s  crucifixion  and  ends  with  the  death 
of  Paul  the  Afxjstle.  The  author  explored  the 
treasures  of  various  works  related  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  his  hook;  he  introduced  many  char¬ 
acters  and  through  their  presentation  expressed 
his  own  views  about  Christian  faith  as  the  ul¬ 
timate  condition  of  salvation.  1  le  is  particularly 
adept  at  dramatizing  certain  situations,  even 
those  which  lx:ar  a  secondary  relation  to  the 
main  current  of  the  story.  Notwithstanding 
such  qualities,  he  achieved  his  overall  purpose 
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with  his  didactic  manner  and  fluent  diction 
rather  than  with  the  f)ower  of  characterization 
or  sense  of  com|xjsition. 

Joseph  Remenyt 
Western  Reserve  LI ni verst ty 

Agnes  Maria  ('siky.  Rneh  az  OrszagtUon. 

Kohl.  Amcrikai  .Magyar  Kiadd.  195?.  36 

1  he  author  of  this  small  volume — small  in 
<|uantity  not  quality — is  a  woman,  a  mother, 
a  |XK-t,  and  an  exile  from  Hungary,  her  native 
land.  In  an  age  of  [Htlitical  blackguards  she 
has  a  heart;  in  an  age  of  social  cacophony  she 
sings  with  the  vision  of  harmony,  that  inner 
harmony  which  overcomes  the  obstacles  of  evil- 
wishers  and  the  constant  propinquity  of  in¬ 
difference.  Agnes  .Maria  ('siky’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  human  feature  is  a  guileless  spirit 
which  views  things  with  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing;  her  artistic  sense  and  craftsmanship 
arc  manifested  in  the  melodiousness  of  her 
|H)i  ms.  I  lorror  of  modern  times  and  the  plight 
of  uprootedness,  memories  with  sjxrcial  refer¬ 
ence  to  Huda|xst  atid  facts  related  to  her  pres¬ 
ent  life  alternate  in  her  works.  Occasionally  the 
|K>cms  arc  enlivened  by  original  images,  hut 
essentially  she  docs  not  excel  in  unique  meta¬ 
phors,  rather  in  a  subtle,  yet  vital  manner  of 
expression.  While  in  tone  and  manner  she 
echcK'S  some  other  Hungarian  poet,  her  per¬ 
sonality  is  strong  enough  to  give  individual 
coloring  and  music  to  her  |x-nsivc  or  pro¬ 
nounced  lyrical  utterances. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Westtrn  Reserve  University 

Hallvard  Lie.  ed.  Islandsl^e  aettesagaer. 

III.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  195?.  4?1  pages,  ill. 
17.H()  kr. 

riiis  third  volume  of  the  im|K)rtant  new  Nor¬ 
wegian  edition  of  the  “Icelandic  l•'amily  Sa¬ 
gas,”  under  the  distinguished  editorship  of  Dr. 
Hallvard  l.ie,  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
the  earlier  volumes,  previously  reviewed  in 
li.  .  /.  27:2,  p.  205;  27:4,  p.  445.  I'he  new  vol¬ 
ume  ojicns  with  the  tragic,  hut  highly  artistic 
and  impressive  iMxdaelu  saga,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  Family  Sagas,  in  a  translation  by  Did- 
rik  Arup  Scip.  Another  major  saga,  F.yr- 
hyggja  saga,  follows  in  a  translation  by  Sigurd 
Angell  W'iik.  Then  there  arc  three  sagas  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Norse  discovery  of  America, 
FirH^s  saga  RauSa,  Craenlendinga  saga,  and 
(Iraenlendinga  pdttr,  all  translated  by  Anne 
I  loltsmark.  l-'inally,  there  is  Stgmundar  saga 
lirestissonar  (Facreyinga  saga),  which  traces 
the  settlement  and  early  history  of  the  h'aroe 
Islands,  translated  by  R.  Cirieg.  Based  on  au¬ 


thoritative  texts,  the  sagas  in  question  arc 
faithfully  and  ably  translated. 

Richard  Hecl( 
University  oj  North  Dal(ota 

^  Johan  CastlxTg.  Daghpl^er,  1900-1917 .  1 
vols.  Oslo.  C'apjxlens.  195?.  525,  255  pages. 
The  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century 
were  {x-rhaps  the  most  eventful  of  all  in  Nor¬ 
way’s  (xilitical  history,  and  among  the  many 
capable  leaders  who  came  forth  at  this  time 
was  Johan  ('astlxrg.  A  man  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity  and  utmost  jxrseverance  in  striving  for 
the  realization  of  his  fxilitical  ideas  for  Nor¬ 
way,  ('astlxrg  had  a  leading  part  in  the  trying 
jxriiKl  of  the  separation  from  Sw'cdcn  and  the 
difficult  years  of  World  War  One.  I  lis  detailed 
observations  on  the  |x)litical  events  in  which 
he  had  a  ringside  seat  arc  recorded  meticu¬ 
lously  in  his  tiiary;  and  this  work,  now  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time,  is  a  historical  source 
IxKik  of  primary  im|X)rtatice.  Jakob  S.  Worm- 
Miillcr,  a  close  friend  of  Castlxrg,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  a  useful  introduction  that  will  lx*  helpful 
to  the  reader  not  well  accjuainted  with  .Norwe¬ 
gian  {xilitics. 

iMwrcnce  S.  Thompson 
U niversity  oj  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

^  Rulxns  Mario  Jobim.  Vento  l.x‘ste  nos 
Campos  Cerais.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Laemmert. 
1952.  167  pages. 

I’he  author  calls  this  work  a  romance  his- 
torico,  but  histona  romanccada  would  jx  rhaps 
lx*  a  better  term.  Indeed,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  a  well  dcKumented,  factual  account  of  the 
siege  of  the  little  town  of  Lapa  tluring  the  rev¬ 
olution  against  the  government  of  Marshal 
Floriano  Peixoto  in  1H94,  and  of  the  courage  of 
its  indomitable  commander,  Oilotiel  (ionics 
(iarneiro,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
Told  simply  and  directly,  this  Ixxik  denotes  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  if  not  a  talent  for  the 
novel,  at  least  one  lor  popular  historical  narra¬ 
tion — a  Held  that  has  not  Ix'cn  well  cultivated 
in  Brazil. 

R.  I’l.  I)immicl{ 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Jose  Lins  do  Rego.  Cangaceiros.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Olympio.  1953,  315  pages.  Cr.6()$. 
Cangaieiros  marks  Jose  I.ins’s  return  Ixith  to 
novel-writing  and  to  his  native  Nordcste.  The 
Ixxik,  however,  deals  not  with  life  on  the 
coastal  sugar  plantations,  but  with  the  harsh 
existence  of  the  sertao,  whose  inhabitants  are 
the  victims  of  drought,  bandits,  and  the  puni¬ 
tive  forces  sup|X)sedly  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
latter.  The  grimness  of  this  struggle  for  sur- 
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vival  is  vividly  set  forth  and,  as  usual,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  drawn  a  number  of  memorable  jxjr- 
traits. 

As  a  narrative,  however,  Cangaceiros  leaves 
much  to  l>e  desired:  the  episodes,  none  of  sig¬ 
nificant  imjKjrtance,  are  connected  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  characters  and  follow  no  apparent  line 
of  development.  Bento,  as  the  central  figure,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  exas|xrating  do- 
nothings  in  recent  fiction.  Essentially  the  lK)ok 
is  excellent  material  for  a  novel  which  the 
author  did  not  write. 

R.  H.  I)immicl( 
Washington,  I).  C. 

^  Mauro  .Mota.  Elegtas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edi- 
coes  jornal  dc  Letras.  1952.  88  pages, 
rhe  elegies  of  the  title  are  a  series  of  ten  pro¬ 
foundly  moving  sonnets,  inspired  by  the  death 
of  the  |xxt’s  wife,  f'or  sincerity  and  depth  of 
feeling,  for  simplicity  and  grace  of  expression, 
they  are  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Machado  de 
Assis’s  verses  to  C'arolina.  An  elegiac,  or  at  least 
nostalgic,  tone  jxrvades  most  of  the  other  com- 
(Ktsitions  as  well;  regret  for  things  past  and 
gone — friends,  youth,  happiness — is  the  gen¬ 
eral  theme.  While  there  is  an  occasional  touch 
of  humor,  as  in  the  “Boletim  Sentimental  da 
(lUerra  no  Recife,”  it  is  humor  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  tyjie.  Sr.  Mota  displays  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  giving  universal  and  highly  [X)ctic 
value  to  the  hxal  and  everyday;  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
collections  of  verse  to  apjtcar  in  Brazil  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

R.  E.  I)tmmicl{ 
Washington,  I).  C. 

^  Optato  Ciueiros.  " IjimpeHo."  Memorias  dc 
um  Oficial  Ex-Comandante  de  Formas  Lo- 
lantes.  Sao  Paulo.  Linografica.  1953.  279 
pages,  ill. 

The  success  of  the  motion  picture  Cangacciros 
with  a  script  by  Raquel  de  Queiroz  and  of  Jose 
Lins  do  Rego’s  recent  novel  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  with  illustrations  by  Portinari,  have  called 
attention  once  more  to  the  scourge  of  banditry 
in  the  Brazilian  Northeast.  Ten  years  of  skir¬ 
mishing  with  the  famous  bandit  Virgulino 
Ferreira  “Lampeao”  (1900-1938)  are  related 
episodically,  ungrammatically,  and  fascinat¬ 
ingly  by  Ciuciros,  a  }X)lice  major  and  one  of 
the  bandit’s  pursuers.  (lueiros’s  hints  at  the 
connections  of  banditry  with  [xditical  feudal¬ 
ism  Ixar  out  Djacir  Menezes’s  conclusions  in 
O  outro  Nordeste.  (lueiros’s  memoirs  were 
first  serialized  in  the  Didrio  de  Pernambuco. 

C.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 


Antenor  Nascentes.  .7  (iina  llrasileira.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Livraria  Acailemica.  1953.  181 
pages.  O.70$. 

This  newest  dictionary  of  Brazilian  slang  ap- 
|x-ars  as  No.  1  in  the  “Biblioteca  Brasileira  de 
I'ilologia.”  The  bulk  of  the  terms  included  can 
be  found  briefly  tlefined  in  the  latest  (ninth) 
edition  of  the  Pcijucno  DicionJrio  lirasdeiro 
da  IJngua  Portuguesa,  but  .Nascentes  also 
tpiotes  literary  occurrences  of  wortls  where 
|X)ssiblc,  gives  clear  etymologies  and  makes  lull 
semantic  comments  when  appropriate.  His 
bibliography  is  considerably  larger  and  more 
up  to  date  than  that  of  .Manuel  V'iotti’s  Ihcio- 
ndrio  da  Giria  lirasdeiro  ( 1945),  but  contains 
only  alx)ut  half  as  many  words.  In  general, 
however,  .Nascentes’s  definitions  are  fuller  and 
contain  more  bibliographical  references  than 
V’iatti’s.  I'urthcrmore,  the  newer  work  has  a 
better  ty)K)graphical  arrangement  and  larger 
ty}x. 

laJU’rence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  Xorth  Carolina 

N.  Lossky.  l)ostoyevsl(i  i  yevo  l^hristians- 
l{0ye  miroponimaniye.  New  York.  Uhek- 
hov.  1951.  vi  -f-  408  pages.  $1. 

In  publishing  Professor  Lossky’s  careful  and 
conscientious  stmly  of  “I )ost(xvsky  and  His 
('hristian  World-View,”  the  (diekhov  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  a  I'ord  I'oundation  suhsuliary, 
has  tlone  the  Russian  reading  public  a  real  ser¬ 
vice.  Although  it  was  completetl  in  1938,  the 
lMK)k  had  hitherto  apix-aretl  tmly  in  Slovak 
translation  (1944).  Ia)ssky’s  portrait  of  Dos¬ 
toevsky  the  man,  artist,  and  thinker  is  lively 
and  sympathetic,  making  extensive  and  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  the  corres[)ondence,  journals,  and 
memoirs  of  the  writer  himself  and  of  those 
who  knew  him  Ixrst.  Ix)ssky  provides  a  detaileil 
survey  of  DosUx-vsky’s  theological,  sexial,  po¬ 
litical,  and  ethical  views,  and  a  close  analysis 
of  the  central  characters  in  I  )ost(X'vsky’s  nov¬ 
els.  Some  readers  may  find  the  inter|K)lation  of 
la)Ssky’sown  theological  and  philosophic  views 
rather  obtrusive,  but  the  lKM>k  as  a  whole  is 
rewarding. 

George  L.  Kline 
Columbia  U niversity 

**  S.  V'erkhovsky,  e»l.  Pravoslavie  v  zhizni. 

New  York,  ('hekhov.  1951.  41 1  pages.  $1. 
This  lKK)k  is  a  collection  of  essays  written  by 
several  Russian  emigre  stholars  (clergymen  as 
well  as  laymen)  on  the  various  problems  of  the 
(Jreek  Orthodox  religion.  Some  of  these  essays 
arc  works  of  a  theological  character,  others  arc 
related  to  problems  of  larger  historico  cultural 
interest.  Among  the  latter,  an  article  of  A. 
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Kartashev  seems  of  s()ccial  interest.  S|>cakiiig 
on  the  subject  of  “Orthodoxy  and  Russia”  Kar¬ 
tashev  approaches  the  problem  of  the  ways  of 
the  Russian  cultural  progress.  Unfortunately 
he  doesn’t  explore  the  theme  far  enough  in 
this  direction. 

'I'he  editor  (S.  Verkhovsky)  in  his  introduc¬ 
tory  article  “Orthodoxy  and  Our  Time”  touch¬ 
es  several  imjxjrtant  problems  such  as  the 
subject  of  freedom  as  an  indispensable  base 
tor  religious  progress  and  the  harm  that  could 
lx-  done  by  the  implication  of  the  ('hurch  in 
nationalistic  and  pr^litical  conflicts.  One  can 
only  agree  with  these  thoughtful  }X)sitions. 

Leo  (>k,inshevi(h 

Hollis.  N.  y. 

**  Mans  Lmdstrbm.  Hjarnornas  /(ump.  Psy- 
l{ologtsf{a  tdeer  och  motiv  i  Strindbergs  ut- 
tiotalsdil{lning.  Uppsala.  Apjx-llx-rg.  1952. 
3?0  pages. 

'Fhis  jxmetrating  study  of  the  psychological 
ideas  and  motifs  in  Strindlxrrg’s  writings  of  the 
IHSO’s  constitutes  a  major  contribution  to  a 
fuller  and  clearer  understanding  of  the  great 
Swedish  dramatist,  his  jxrsonal  and  literary 
tlevclopment,  and  his  works.  Thoroughly  doc¬ 
umented,  as  attested  by  its  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  unpublished  an<l  published  sources, 
this  ambitious  doctoral  dissertation  is  as  read¬ 
able  as  it  is  scholarly  and  orderly  in  prese.nta- 
tion.  The  study  excellently  achieves  its  pur|X)sc 
of  placing  Strindlierg’s  writings  of  the  F.ighties 
in  their  historical  and  ideological  perr.|K‘ctivc 
and  of  analyzing  some  of  those  ideas  and  mo¬ 
tives  which  proloumlly  influenced  his  author¬ 
ship  during  that  jxrriod. 

Richard  liecl{ 
University  of  North  l)a/(ota 

Sigur«)ur  Nordahl,  ed.  Nordisi^  Kultur. 
V'lII;  Utteratur-historie.  B:  Norge  og 
Island.  Uppsala.  Almc^vist  &  Wiksclls. 
1953.  291  pages. 

ITiis  is  a  history  of  Old  Norse  [xx-try  and 
prose.  The  Norwegian-Icclandic  Kddic  [xxrtry 
and  the  Norwegian  and  chiefly  Icelandic  Scal- 
dic  [xxtry  are  treated  by  Professor  Jon  I  lelga- 
son,  and  the  Icelandic  saga  literature  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  editor  Sigurflur  Nordal,  a  for¬ 
mer  professor  in  Reykjavik,  now  Icelandic 
Minister  to  Denmark. 

Professor  Helgason’s  approach  to  the  poetry 
is  that  of  a  {lerfectionist  textual  critic  fully 
aware  not  only  of  the  limitations  of  his  MSS 
material  but  even  more  so  of  the  airy  substance 
out  of  which,  for  instance,  the  bulk  of  Eddie 
criticism  is  actually  woven,  not  least  so  the 


theories  alx)ut  origin  and  home.  Eor  the  same 
reason,  he  is  not  eager  to  advance  new  theories 
of  his  own. 

The  cditor-in<hief  is  a  much  more  con¬ 
structive  critic.  Me  is  the  greatest  living  author¬ 
ity  on  the  sagas,  having  won  his  insight 
through  a  painstaking  study,  first  of  Snorri 
and  the  Kings’  sagas,  and  then  by  guiding  the 
publication  of  the  Family  sagas  in  Islens/( 
Fornrit  (1933-),  of  which  he  is  the  editor-in- 
chief.  In  four  decades  of  work  he  and  his  stu¬ 
dents  have  upset  the  old  romantic  view  that 
the  F'amily  sagas  were  oral  literature  rather 
than  lxx)k  com(X)sitions,  that  the  oldest  were 
the  Ix-st,  and  that  there  was  little  fiction  in  the 
sagas  except  those  which  showed  influence 
from  romantic  or  adventure  stories.  Me  recog¬ 
nizes  the  clerical  origin  of  the  Kings’  sagas  in 
the  twelfth  century,  assigns  most  of  the  Family 
sagas  to  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  Snorri  a 
towering  (X)sition  in  the  twenties  of  that  cen¬ 
tury,  Ixlieving  him  the  author  not  only  of 
Hcimsl{ringla  but  also  of  Fgils  saga.  An  ecjual 
prominence  is  attained  by  the  author  of  Njdla 
in  the  last  t)uarter  of  that  century,  while 
Grettla  belongs  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  four¬ 
teenth,  shortly  alter  which  saga  writing  stops, 
to  all  intents  and  purjx^ses. 

Stefan  Etnarsson 
fohns  Hopl(tns  University 

**  (iiista  Carllx-rg.  Hemlangtan.  Suxkholm. 

LT:s.  1953.  342  pages.  16  kr. 

'I'he  first  part  of  this  book  was  published  in 
1940  under  the  title  of  Heliga  tre  konungar, 
and  it  has  lieen  incorjxirated  into  the  present 
volume.  It  is  the  story  of  the  three  oriental 
kings  who  came  to  worship  the  Child,  and 
Cfarllierg  has  elaborated  the  story  so  that  it  is  as 
colorful  as  any  authentic  oriental  romance. 
'I'here  is  an  abundance  (but  not  an  excess)  of 
piety,  but  the  ideas  of  conciliation,  fxace,  and 
love  are  the  basis  for  Carlbcrg’s  true  message. 
Hemlangtan  is  one  of  the  better  recent  his¬ 
torical  novels  with  a  2,000  year  old  setting. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kcntuc/(y  Ubraries 

^  Otto  Karl-Oskarsson.  Hel  och  ren.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1953.  281  pages.  15.50  kr. 
A  driblet  in  the  flow  of  proletarian  novels 
from  Sweden.  Trashy  reading  matter  turned 
the  head  of  the  incipient  Moll  Flanders  of  the 
north  woods,  who  is  the  heroine  of  this  story, 
and  started  her  on  the  downward  path  on  the 
streets  of  the  big  city.  But  suddenly,  after  los¬ 
ing  a  beauty  contest,  she  wonders  whether  her 
mother’s  injunction  to  keep  herself  “clean  and 
undefiled”  is  not  the  true  moral  code  of  these 
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days:  It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  clean  con¬ 
science,  but  let’s  not  bring  (iod  into  things. 

The  scornful  arraignment  of  comic  books 
and  trashy  novels  is  amusing. 

Sten  G.  Flygt 
Vanderbilt  University 

**  Yngve  Kernell.  Anden  i  silverl^annen. 

StcKkholm.  Norstedt.  1953.  249  pages. 

15.50  kr. 

This  third  lx)ok  alx)ut  Alexander  Basthion  is 
a  sequel  to  Det  borjade  med  lel{  and  Blu  van- 
dringsman.  Set  in  mid-nineteenth  century 
(fothenburg,  the  tale  contains  both  the  tragic 
and  the  comical  aspects  of  middle  class  fam¬ 
ily  life  during  that  period,  and  it  is  told  with 
the  same  humorous  fantasy  that  has  distin¬ 
guished  Kernell’s  other  fiction.  Although  the 
author  has  drawn  strong  and  even  memorable 
characters,  the  reader’s  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  some  silver  pitchers  in  which  human 
jiersonalilies  are  reflected.  This  unusual  and 
original  approach  to  fiction  receives  competent 
and  appropriate  treatment. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
U niversity  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Ingvar  Wahlen.  Tre  berattelser  on  varen. 

Stockholm.  LT:s.  1953.  106  pages.  8  kr. 
Much  as  in  Morjar,  Berattelser  fran  skpgen, 
and  Pojl{en  och  fageln,  Ingvar  Wahlen  contin¬ 
ues  to  deal  with  characters  who  are  burdened 
with  a  tragic  destiny  in  these  three  tales.  There 
is  the  father  whose  love  for  his  daughter  ac¬ 
tually  results  in  her  death,  the  peasant  whose 
unending  struggle  for  existence  ends  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  moral  tragedy,  and  the  alcoholic 
who  is  unable  to  rid  himself  of  his  affliction. 
I'he  stories  are  difficult  to  grasp  at  times,  but 
they  are  skilfully  constructed  and  reveal  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  language.  The  reader 
is  moved  deeply  by  each  of  Wahl^n’s  charac¬ 
ters,  but  there  arc  also  many  other  touches 
that  save  the  talcs  from  total  melancholy. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc/^y  Libraries 

**  Gustaf  Adolf  Lysholm.  N abater galarnas 

bur.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1953.  77  pages. 

7.50  kr. 

Lysholm  is  a  new  {xjct  whose  first  published 
collection  is  the  present  title.  He  yearns  for 
an  older  society  best  typified  for  him  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  his  verse  he  portrays 
his  dream  pictures  of  a  world  that  is  as  charm¬ 
ing  as  our  modern  age  is  ugly.  He  is  a  ro¬ 
manticist  with  a  firm  grip  on  the  tradition  that 
inspired  him.  His  language  is  colorful  but 


precise,  felicitous,  and  often  remarkably  Ixrau- 
tiful.  Gustaf  Adolf  Lysholm  is  a  poet  with  a 
promising  future. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

*  Filip  Wikstrbm.  Sndfall.  Stcxkholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1953.  32  pages.  2.75  kr. 

The  author  divides  his  poems  into  four  groups, 
of  which  the  second,  with  its  simple,  genuine 
poetry  of  nature,  and  the  fourth  arc  su{)crior 
to  the  other  two  sections. 

There  is  a  note  of  hopelessness  running  all 
through  these  jx)cms.  The  human  being  in  his 
progress  is  conquered  by  death,  is  as  if  dead 
already.  His  surroundings  arc  unsympathetic, 
incomprehensible,  inscrutable.  Death  is  life 
which  kills,  and  death  alone  can  save;  yet,  life 
is  more  than  death.  Man  doesn’t  understand 
his  fellow  man,  nor  himself;  he  is  the  mirage 
of  the  desert.  Nowhere  is  he  at  home,  and  his 
fate  is  a  mystery.  Forgetfulness  alone  brings 
{>eace. 

Lilly  E.  /.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

**  Ulf  Wittrock.  Ellen  Keys  vdg  fran  Kristen- 
dom  till  livstro.  Uppsala.  AppcU)crg.  1953. 
442  pages. 

This  detailed  and  learned  monograph  makes 
extensive  use  of  unprinted  commonplace  books 
and  letters  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
Swedish  feminist’s  outlook  from  the  lil)cral 
Christianity  of  her  youth  to  a  monism  arrived 
at  by  1894  and  l)cst  exemplified  in  (»oethe  (“a 
master  in  the  lovely  art  of  living”).  The  influ¬ 
ences  of  C.  J.  L.  Almqvist,  Rydl)crg,  Bjorn- 
son,  Brandes,  Comte,  George  Eliot,  and  S{)cn- 
cer  arc  dealt  with  extensively.  It  l)ecomes  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  how  right  Verner  von  Hciden- 
stam  was  in  his  Christmas  1900  letter  to  Ellen 
Key:  “You  are  no  more  a  philosopher  than 
Birgitta;  you  are  a  prophetess,  a  sybil;  this  is 
your  gift  and  your  greatness.” 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 

Klara  johanson.  Brev.  Stockholm.  Wahl- 
strbm  &  Widstrand.  1953.  280  pages. 

17.50  kr. 

Klara  Johanson  (1875-1947)  begins  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  Sweden’s  foremost  literary 
critics.  Her  uncommon  sensitiveness  to  human 
as  well  as  to  artistic  values,  her  sharp  intel¬ 
lect,  her  thorough  schooling,  and  great  cour¬ 
age  make  these  letters  most  interesting  reading 
for  those  who  would  learn  something  alx)Ut 
the  climate  in  which  this  gifted  journalist  and 
critic  had  to  live.  What  E.  N.  Tigerstedt  calls 
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her  “medvetet  paradoxala  otidscniighet”  may 
have  isolated  her  during  her  lifetime.  Her  ori¬ 
ginality,  however,  cannot  fail  to  win  her  the 
car  of  the  present  generation.  She  may  even 
outlive  the  famous  Bixik,  whose  “hemskaste 
reklamtjut  medels  sitt  Ixrrdmda  elektriska  sig- 
nalhorn”  she  once  joked  about. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

(idsta  ('arlbcrg.  Dtt  s/^eppens  l{olar  aldrig 
nar.  Stockholm.  LT:s.  1953.  141  pages. 
11.50  kr. 

litis  Ixtok  is  an  interesting  cx|)erimcnt:  Its 
author  has  attempted  to  give  new  life  to  the 
ohl  Greek  myths  of  Hercules,  Alcmena,  Am¬ 
phitryon,  '1  hest  us,  Medea,  and  tells  their  ad¬ 
ventures  thoughtfully,  in  prose  and  verse — 
a  daring  venture  indeed.  It  is  strange  and  excit¬ 
ing  to  hear  alxtut  these  (»reek  heroes  in  mod¬ 
ern  interpretation.  However,  an  enterprise  of 
this  sco|x;  cannot  avoid  pitfalls.  A  certain  in¬ 
congruity  is  felt  by  the  reader,  when  Hercules 
s[K*aks  to  '1  heseus  aix)Ut  the  temptation  of  sui¬ 
cide  in  terms  of  modern  psychology: 

Vjil  vet  eii  {roinlictsorclningcn  forfrusne  isstexJ, 
vad  vet  en  enkeltydigheteiii  ljusc  son 
soil!  du,  nun  Tesrus,  vad  kan  ni  veta 
oiii  d)up(  ns  Strom  dit  skeppens  kolar  aldrig  nlr  .  . 
Vad  vet  val  iii  om  dm  som  ser  sin  enda  utviig 
i  sjalvmord  (or  att  ryckas  fri  ur  dubbelhctens  gata  . . 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

*  fflga  I'rdix:  Kapteyn,  ed.  Eranos-fahrbuch 
7953.  XXII:  Mensch  und  Erde.  Zurich. 
Rhein.  1954.  495  pages.  31.20  Sw.  fr. 
llie  Eranos  grtmp  meets  every  summer  at  As- 
cona,  Switzerland,  and  for  a  week  discusses  a 
philosophical  problem.  This  is  the  22nd  Year- 
lxx)k  it  has  published.  The  volumes  are  sub¬ 
stantial  and  handsome.  The  contributions,  in 
French,  English,  but  chiefly  in  German,  are 
scholarly.  The  spirit  is  not  easy  to  define.  The 
Eranos  memlKrs  are  interested  in  esoteric  lore 
— mysteries,  (inosis,  Kabbala.  But  theirs  is 
not  the  objective  and  skeptical  spirit  of  Sir 
James  I'razer.  'Fhey  are  at  least  tempted  by  the 
Vico  fallacy  that  ancient  and  jx)pular  myths 
express  profound  and  mysterious  truths’.  It 
might  lx:  more  accurate  to  say  that  they  voice 
profound  and  mysterious  questions.  The  myths 

M  M 

“A  man  is  supjx>sfd  to  be  literate  if  he  can  make 
out  large  print.  Even  if  the  state  of  literacy  goes  be¬ 
yond  this,  even  if  the  reader  takes  a  weekly  magazine 
and  a  morning  and  evening  paper,  he  may  be  still,  if 


in  which  these  questions  are  clothed  bring  no 
solution:  But  they  may  lx-  of  great  artistic  sig¬ 
nificance.  Modern  developments  in  psychology 
have  increased  our  interest  in  the  irrational: 
dreams,  visions,  symbols,  myths;  and  so  the 
Eranos  approach  is  acquiring  a  new  validity. 
The  general  verdict  might  lx:  “There  may  be 
something  to  it.” 

This  year,  the  theme  was  the  myth  of  Mother 
Earth.  It  included  the  treatment  of  pagan, 
Iranian,  Jewish,  Buddhistic,  (ireek  Orthodox, 
Catholic  traditions.  Father  Jean  Danielou,  S.J., 
seems  to  me  to  have  most  clearly  expressed  the 
Eranos  spirit:  "La  merveilleuse  seduction  de 
la  pensce  des  Feres  est  cc  passage  perpetuel  sur 
un  theme  donne,  d’un  plan  a  un  autre,  qui 
constitue  une  extraordinaire  symphonie.  C’est 
vraiment  la  gnose  veritable,  I’intelligence  spiri- 
tuelle,  qui  rejoint  I’esprit  des  prophetes,  et  qui 
saisit  la  realite  cachee,  le  mystere  de  I'histoire.” 
The  chapter  which  I  read  with  the  greatest 
interest  was  that  on  the  (iolem,  by  Dr.  CJer- 
shom  Sholem,  of  Jerusalem. 

Albert  Guhard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Alvin  Lustig,  ed.  New  Furniture.  //.  New 
York.  Wittcnlxirn.  1954.  xv  -j-  139  pages, 
ill.  $8.50. 

- Gcrd  Hatje,  eds.  Idea.  International 

Design  Annual.  1954.  New  York.  Witten- 
born.  1954.  XX  -L  1^2  pages,  ill.  $8.50. 
For  having  repeated  their  last  year’s  success, 
for  having  again  published  two  works  in  which 
are  combined  elegance,  brilliant  photography, 
g(K)d  taste,  careful  design,  and  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  matter — the  trend  and  progress  in  design 
of  furniture  and  household  articles  on  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  scene — the  editors  and 
publishers  deserve  high  commendation.  Infor¬ 
mative,  interesting  forewords  in  English,  (icr- 
man,  and  French,  many  unusually  beautiful 
photographs,  and  a  section  depicting  student 
work  in  design  at  Yale  University’s  School  of 
Design  add  up  to  enjoyable,  timeless  reading 
not  only  for  the  designer  and  buyer,  but  for 
the  discriminating  consumer  as  well.  Useful 
indexes  of  manufacturers’  and  photographers’ 
addresses  are  included. 

Judith  Carrington 
Norman,  0\la. 

M  K 

not  in  a  state  of  illiteracy,  then  in  a  state  of  illiteraturc. 
Illitcrature  I  may  briefly  define  as  the  acquired  capac¬ 
ity  to  dislike  one  book  as  heartily  as  another." 

Howard  Mumford  Jones 
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Afnque.  XXXI :254,  255. — Georges  Duhumel  en 
Alger,  Jean  I’omicr;  Francois  Maurtuc,  ciriviun  catho- 
lique,  Louis  Le  Sidancr. — Jean  Pomicr,  et  al.  on  Robert 
Kandau;  Henri  E.  V'allct  on  Wolfgang  Wcyrauch. 

l,es  Ann, lies  Conjerencia.  LXI:41,  42,  43,  44.  —Mar¬ 
cel  Achard  on  Georges  Courteline. — L'homme  mo- 
derne  est-il  informe'.'  Louis  Gabriel-Robinet. — Le  cen- 
tenatre  du  felihrige,  Gastcjn  Picard;  Maurots  el  Im  vie 
de  Victor  Hugo,  Marcel  Thiebaut. — Le  muriige  de 
Figaro  de  lieaumarchais,  I'aul  Abram. 

Ariane.  No.  15-16. — Special  section.  PoHie  ouvriFre, 
poptdisle,  proletarienne  ou  d’expression  popuhiire. 

le  bayou.  XVIII  :58. — Hommage  h  Berlioz  ecrivain, 
Andre  Lcbois;  Giraudoux,  champion  de  I'urbanisme, 
Will  L.  McLendon;  Im  mart  de  St.  Germain  des-Pres, 
(Jaston  Criel. 

Im  Bulletin  des  iMttres.  XV’I:157,  158,  159. — Me- 
moires  d'un  coUectionneur  (IV),  A.  Laroche-Cardon; 
V.-H.  Debidour  on  Andr^  Maurois’s  Olympio  ou  Im 
vie  de  Victor  Hugo. — Monsieur  Gurdjieff,  V.-ll.  Debi- 
tlour. — Im  tourisme  et  les  litres,  V.-H.  I)ebi<lour. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  33. — Ry- 
neriana. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XL:322. — S|iecial  section  on  Rene 
Daumal  by  M.inuel  Rainoird,  et  al.;  L'existentialisme 
laustien  et  la  poesie  fran^aise  du  XIX^  sihle,  Claude 
V'ig^c;  Im  temps  poetique  de  Paul  Eluard,  Marie- 
josephe  Rustan. 

Chronique  Sonale  de  France.  LXILl,  2. — On  Ims 
nationalisations. — On  Im  modernisation  de  V agricul¬ 
ture. 

Im  Classe  de  Franfais.  IV:5,  6. — latterature  afri- 
caine,  anon.;  Le  vocabulatre  africain  dans  la  langue 
fran^aise,  G.  Gougenheitn. — On  Chemins  de  fer. 

Critique.  X:82,  83,  84,  85. — Proust  aprh  trente  ans, 
CJeorges  Cattaui;  (ii-orges  Dutliuit  on  Pierre  Schneider's 
Im  voix  five:  “Science  fiction"  et  tntique  soctale, 
Jacques  Bergier;  Roland  (Maillols  on  (jilbert  Ryle's  The 
Concept  of  .Mind. — Im  poesie  d'Y ves  Bonnefoy,  Pierre 
Schneider;  Andre  Pieyrc  de  Mandiargues  on  Andre 
Breton's  Im  cle  des  champs:  Michel  Habart  on  Her¬ 
mann  Broch's  Her  Tod  des  Virgil. — Im  mythe  Chap¬ 
lin,  Jean  Duvignaud;  Immanence  et  poesie,  Roger  Mu- 
nier;  (Jabriel  Venaissin  on  Jean  ('ayrol;  L‘dge  d'or  de 
TAllemagne,  CMaude  Oavid. — Introduction  a  la  littera- 
ture  enfantine,  (iabrici  Venaissin;  Im  pturnal  intime  de 
Virginia  Woolf,  Cecily  Mackworth;  RolK-rt  (iuiette  on 
Jean  de  Boschere;  lean  Wahl  et  la  philosophie,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Alquic;  Sagesse  d'Extreme-Onent,  Charles  Eubc; 
La  philosophie  americaine  ilasstque,  (Gerard  Deledalle. 

Documents.  IX :3,  4-5. — .Situation  de  la  sociologie, 
Wolfgang  Rothe;  Ims  corporations  d'etudiants,  Fred 
Hepp;  R.  W.  in  memoriam  Rudolf  Leonhard;  Ren^ 
Wintzen  on  Edith  Stein. — On  Im  Republique  Demo- 
cratique  d'Allernagne  (East  (icrmany). 

Esprit.  XXII  ;4,  5,  6. — Barres  et  les  contradictions  du 
fiationalisme,  Jean-Mane  Doinenach;  Centenaire  de 


Lammenais,  Albert  B^guin;  Im  Th^dtre  Nationale  Po- 
pulaire  et  son  public,  Alfred  Simon. — iMttre  d  Camus, 
Jacqueline  Pauthe;  Jean  Bazaine  in  memoriam  Domin¬ 
ican  Father  Marie-Alain  Couturier. — Special  section, 
Reforme  de  Tenseignement. 

ttudes.  LXXXV1I;4,  5,  6. — Platon  et  la  theorie  de 
I'amour,  Auguste  Vaicnsin. — Im  silence  de  Dieu  dans 
la  litterature  contemporaine  (1),  Louis  Barjon;One»- 
tations  de  Tame  /aponaise,  Henri  Mora. — B.irjon  concl. 

Ims  Fltudes  Classiques.  XXII;  I. — Thiicydide  et  la 
rhetorique,  Paul  Moraux;  Im  genie  psychologique  de 
Raphael  Sanzio,  M.  Lizin  S.J.;  L'homme  d'apris  Pierre 
Emmanuel,  J.  IXiucet. 

Ims  Etudes  Philosophiques.  VIII:3. — L’experience 
metaphysique  et  I'activite  de  juger,  .\rnold  Reymond; 
L'idealisme  neo-platomcien  de  Berkeley.  J.  Segond; 
Valeur  et  ob/ectivite,  Joseph  Moreau;  Deux  mille  trois 
cents  ans  a  pres  su  mort,  Michele  Federico  Sciacca;  Du 
dialogue,  J. -Claude  Piguet;  Perspectives  sur  I'umti  de 
la  connaissance  et  de  I'amour,  Urbain  Marquet. 

Federation.  Nos.  110-111,  112,  113. — Issue  on  Mo- 
nxco. — Sjiecial  section,  lYoblemes  de  Tenseignement. 
— Issue  ilevoteil  to  Aspects  de  TAlgerie. 

France  Asie.  X:94. — Principes  et  critFres  de  Tart 
normal! f,  Flrithjof  Schuon;  Im  decouverte  spirituelle  de 
TExtreme-Asie  par  Thumanisme  europeen.  I:  L'aven- 
ture  portiigaise  dans  les  mers  de  TInde,  J.-B.  Aquarone. 

France-GrFce.  No.  8. — Les  premiFres  im^essions  de 
livres  grecs  d  Constantinople,  Blum;  Kavafis  et  la  sen¬ 
sation  retrouvee,  Georges  Spyridaki;  Im  representation 
des  drames  antiques,  Georges  'I'heotokas. 

Im  Grive.  XXVI  ;8L — Olympio  dans  les  Ardennes, 
Andr6  Maurois;  Mme  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  d  Charle- 
ville,  Simone  Hubert. 

L'Hellenisme  Contemporain.  VIII;  1,  2. — Im  roman 
de  guerre  dans  la  litterature  neohellenique,  Ap.  Sahinis. 
— Im  symbolisme  et  les  poFtes  lyriques  neogrecs,  J.  M. 
Panayotopoulos. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  1X:93,  94,  95. — Printemps  d 
Pans,  Henry  Muller. — Fin  visit e  chez  Voltaire,  M. 
Saint-Ren6  Taillandier;  Ims  livres  d'histoire,  Georges 
Huisman. — Auguste  Perret  et  Tarchitecture  du  XX* 
siFcle,  Andri  Hermant. 

io.  IV:  15. — Im  poesie  du  coeiir,  Andr6  Miguel. 

I'ai  lu.  New  Series,  No.  1. —  VentF  humaine  et  littFra- 
ture  antuhretienne,  Jean  de  Fabregues;  (iabriel  Marcel 
on  Edith  Stein;  Im  souvenir  d'Albine  LFger,  Daniel- 
Rops;  Les  carnets  de  Samt-Exupery,  Andri  George; 
Madame  de  SFvigni  et  set  lettres,  Henri  Pourrat;  Mo- 
liFre,  homme  de  theatre,  Henri  (iouhier. 

Im  Journal  des  PoFtes.  XXI  V:4. — (iio  Surge  on  Jean 
Follain;  Im  souvenir  de  RenF  Daumal,  Marcel  Lecomte; 
bxlmond  Vandercammen  on  Louis  Fmi^;  Jean-Paul  le 
Tarare  on  Marcel  Sauvage. 

iMrousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  476,  477,  478. — Im  Maroc 
d'aprFs  guerre,  Raymont!  Touren. — Im  felibrtge,  Ar- 
mand  Dauphin;  Pierre  Briere  on  the  Duke  of  I-^vis- 
Mirepoix. — farry  et  son  oeuvre,  Jcan-l-ouis  Bedouin. 
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Ijct  Ijfttref  S'ouvelles.  II;M,  15,  16. — l^s  souffrancet 
du  leune  Chasunnrt ,  Allxrt-Marie  Schmidt;  Ijts  inven- 
teurt  de  Maldoror  (1),  M.iuricr  Sailicl;  Nouveaux  ro- 
manderi  ailemandt,  Maurice  Nadeau;  Frank  Kupko, 
pricurseur  el  solitaire,  Genevieve  Bonnefoi. — L’appelil 
de  Flauhert,  Jcan-Picrre  Richard;  Saillet  cont. — Aspects 
d'Andre  Suares,  Mario  Maurin;  /-e  douamer  Melville, 
Jean-Jacques  Mayuux;  Saillet  cont. 

Les  Inures  Romanes.  Vlll;2. — L'ohservateur  oriental 
avant  les  “l^ttres  1‘ersanes,"  Alessandro  S.  Crisafulli; 
Rocroi,  "Le  Grand  Cyrus,"  "Zayde"  et  Bossuel,  Joseph 
danse. 

Livres  de  France.  V:2,  3,  4. — Roger  Vercel  on  Mau¬ 
rice  Genevoix. — Paul  Guth  on  Maurice  Bedel. — 
Napoleon  et  les  eenvams  de  son  temps,  Louis  Madclin. 

Marginales.  IX;36. — Special  issue  ilcvoted  to  Con¬ 
stant  Burniaux,  with  tributes  hy  Jules  Romains,  Georges 
Duhamcl,  et  al.;  articles  by  Paul  Guth,  et  al. 

Marsyas.  XX  XIV:  308,  309,  310. — Michel  Alexandre 
( JffHH-1952 f ,  FtnmanucI  Pcillet;  Charles  Mauron, 
Sully-Andr^  Peyre  on  Charles  Galtier;  Ijstm  et  franfais, 
C^orges  (iriffe. — Qu'il  existe  une  pohie  provenfale, 
Sully-Andr6  Peyre. — De  Mistral  d  Mallarmi,  L^on 
Teissier. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1088,  1089,  1090. — las  pre- 
mthe  navigation  de  Pantagruel,  Henry  de  Bouillane  de 
l^coste;  Ld  pensSe  de  Rahelais  dans  le  Gargantua,  Ray¬ 
mond  Leliegue;  Le  festin  devant  Chaneph  ou  Im  con- 
fiance  dernide  de  Rahelais,  V.  L.  Saulnier;  Le  Pans  de 
Rahelais,  C'harles  Sam.iran. — Une  lettre  de  Delacroix, 
Camille  Bernard;  Ugendes  grecques  et  theatre  mo- 
derne,  J.  de  Romilly;  Deux  inedits  de  Saint-Simon, 
Fran(ois-R^gis  Bastide. — L'univers  poetique  de  La¬ 
forgue  dans  les  "Complamtes,"  Pierre  Reboul;  Le 
sonnet  sur  "Im  heaute"  des  "Fleurs  du  mal,"  Alexis 
Francois;  Reph-es  et  dotuments  verlainiens,  Jean  Richer. 

Monde  Nouveau  Paru.  X;77,  78,  79. — Lin  roman 
tique  musical:  Luther,  Marcel  Beaufils;.  Pierre  Klos- 
sowski  et  la  theologie  noire,  M k  hel  Carrouges. — Enigme 
du  monde  non,  Arrnand  Guibert. — Ray  Bradhury,  les 
Mariiens  et  nous,  Michel  Carrouges;  Gorki,  l-dnine  et  la 
recherche  de  Dieu,  Nina  Gourhnkel. 

Musica.  1954:3. — Revue  d’informations  et  d'actual- 
it^s  musicales.” 

Im  Nef.  XI :6. — Issue  on  Im  science  et  I'homme,  in  3 
parts:  De  la  science  a  la  recherche.  Science  pure  et  ap¬ 
plications,  La  sclent e  et  la  soaftf,  plus  conclusions, 
with  contributions  by  Pierre  Auger,  Gaston  Berger, 
et  al. 

Im  Nouvelle  Critique.  V'l:54. — “Revue  du  marxisme 
militant.” 

Im  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise.  11:16,  17,18. 
— Boris  de  Schloezer  on  Dostoevsky’s  Carnets  des 
"Demons”;  Fenelon  et  le  temps,  Georges  Poulet;  Re¬ 
flexions  sur  I'enfer  (1),  Maurice  Blanchot;  L'entrie  de 
fames  Flnsor  i  Paris,  Marcel  Arland;  Une  nouvelle  lit- 
thature  allegorique,  Rene  Micha. — Im  metamorphose 
des  dieux  (1),  Andr^  Malraux;  Qu'est-ce  que  la  cri¬ 
tique?  Julien  Benda;  Blanchot  cont.;  De  I'homme  d 
I'oeuvre:  Suint-Exupery  (1),  Marcel  Arland;  Pitie  pour 
les  hommes,  Dominique  .^ury;  Philosophie  federative, 
Andr^  Dhotel. — Malraux  cont.;  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  by  Paul  Valery  to  Ctustave  Fourment;  Blanchot 
cont.;  Arland  cont.;  lecture  d’Henry  fames,  Gaetan 
Picon. 


Im  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  111:3. — Le  message 
de  facques  Riviere,  Paul  Beaulieu. 

L’ Orientation  Litteraire.  111:8. — “Revue  des  6cri- 
vains  de  langue  franfaise." 

Im  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  30. — Im  sagesse  et  la 
science,  V.-A.  Berto. 

Im  Point.  XLVII. — Aspect  de  la  musique  contempo- 
raine,  Michel  Fano.  '( 

Points  et  Contrepomts.  No.  27-28. — In  tribute  to 
Marie  Noel. 

Preuves.  IV:38,  39,  40. — Michel  Mohrt  on  William 
Faulkner;  Henry  Puulaille  on  Ferreira  de  Castro; 
.Michel  Manoll  on  Renc-Guy  Cadou;  Un  cheval  nomme 
"Shakespeare,"  .Andr^  Prudhommeaux. — La  poeste  de 
Constantin  Cava  fit,  Edouard  Roditi;  Michel  Seuphor  on 
James  Ensor;  Roliert  Jungk  on  Aldous  Huxley. — 
L’epoque  auree  du  roman  (originally  published  in 
B.  A.  28:2  under  the  title  "Contemporary  French  Lit¬ 
erature),  Claude-F.dmonde  Magny;  Mathias  iMheck, 
poete  assassine,  Cierard  Rosenthal. 

PsychF  IX:87,  88. — Romans  etrangers,  Jacques  de 
Ricaumont. — Im  psychologie  des  profondeurs  selon 
Fenelon,  P.  Blanchard. 

Relations.  X1V:160,  161,  162. — Positions  du  fran- 
fais  au  Canada,  Richard  Arcs,  S.J. — Same  on  Positions 
du  fran(ais  aux  [provinces]  maritimes. — Paul-Emile 
Racicot  on  Canadian  novels  1953. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  XIV:1,  2. — Le  message  de 
Platon  (1),  Joseph  Moreau;  Im  douamer  Rousseau, 
Henri  Pcrruchot;  Caracterologie  et  htterature  (1),  A. 
Devaux;  Catharisme  ou  alhigeisme,  Claire  Charles 
(ieniaux. — Dante  et  I'lslam  d'apres  de  nouveaux  docu¬ 
ments,  G.  Levi  della  Vula;  Moreau  cont.;  Devaux  cont.; 
Im  poetique  de  Valery,  G.  Roger. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfaise.  XIII :4,  5,  6. — Jean 
Roy  on  composer  Francis  Poulenc;  Theophraste  Renau- 
dot,  patron  des  lournalistet,  Pierre  de  1-acretclle. — CJil- 
In-rt  Darribat  on  Paul  ('laudd;  Im  Centre  Universitaire 
Mediterraneen,  Pierre  (iuitic;  Fitat  present  de  la  presse 
franfaise,  Jacques  Jauliert. — Preciosite  de  Mallarmi, 
Henri  Mondor;  Henri  Pcrruchot  on  Henri  Mondor. 

Revue  de  IJtterature  Comparee.  XXVIII;2. — Victor 
Hugo  et  la  Grande  Bretagne,  J.-B.  Barrcre;  Guillaume 
.ipollinaire  et  I'Allemagne,  R.  Warnier. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Litres.  XLVII  :3,  4,  5. — 
Adrien  Jans  on  Marie  Mauron. — Jean-Diuis  Jacques  on 
Jules  Roy. — Marcel  Lobet  on  I^on  Bloy. 

Im  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1954:7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1,  12. 
— Robert  Bourgct-Pailleron's  Revue  dramatique. — Une 
romanctere  au  XVIH  sikcle  (Charlotte- Rose  de  Cau- 
mont,  pseud.  Mile  de  I-a  Force),  Due  de  la  Force; 
Richard  Vaughan,  romancier  gallois,  Marcel  Brion. — 
Rene  Bazin  et  I'Academie,  Cardinal  Grente. — L'arme 
de  la  propagande,  Robert  Herly;  Talleyrand  et  I'esprit 
franfais,  Raymond  Isay;  Sur  la  pensee  de  fean  Guitton, 
Camille  Mayran. — Comment  Chateaubriand  corrigeait 
son  style.  Due  de  La  Force. — Renoir  et  I’lmpressio- 
nisme,  Ren6  Huyghe. 

La  Revue  des  Idees  et  des  Lettres.  No.  4. — George 
Linze,  Em.  Dantinne,  Rene  van  der  Elst  on  Paul 
Dcrm^e. 

La  Revue  des  Lettres  Modernes.  Nos.  1,  2,  3. — Situa¬ 
tion  de  la  htterature  anglatse  contemporaine,  Ronald 
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I  layman;  L’fcrtvatn  et  son  public  dans  la  liitSraturf 
anglaise  contemparaine,  Mtchael  Bakewell;  Charles 
D^d^yan  on  the  Faust  topic  in  European  literature. — 
l^  phe  et  I'image  de  I'autoritS  dans  la  vie  et  la  littSra- 
ture  allemandes,  Robert  Minder;  Im  poSsie  anglaise 
depuis  1945,  Michael  Bakewell;  Wd^yan  cont. — 
L’apport  du  theatre  Stranger  att  dShut  du  XX*  siecle, 
Nina  Gourfinkcl;  Le  roman  anglais  d’aprSs- guerre, 
Ronald  Hayman;  D^d^yan  cont. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Humaines.  No.  7*1. — Aspects  in- 
connus  de  I'oeuvre  de  Marivaux  (H),  F.  Deloffre;  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  dans  I'ile  de  Serb,  J.-B.  Barrerc;  Van  Gogh  et 
le  rSalisme,  Antonio  Bonet  Correa;  Villiers  de  I'lsle- 
Adam  au  travail,  Picrre-CeorKCs  Castex. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  VI:*!. — MonumentalitS,  Adolphe 
Appia;  Essence  du  rythme,  Raymonrl  Bayer;  Philoso- 
phie  du  cubisme,  Jean  Cassou;  La  "poesie"  de  Mozart, 
Jacijues-G.  Krafft;  l^  monde  du  cirque  et  ses  jeux  dans 
la  peinture,  J.  Laude. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XV:  167,  168,  160,  170. — Ijs  vie 
littSraire,  Pierre  Descaves,  et  al. — lot  poesie  moderne  et 
son  langage,  Gaetan  Picon;  Autour  de  Pierre  Louys, 
Francis  de  Miomandre. — Aspects  du  "jeitne  theatre” 
franfais,  Jean  Lacouture;  Maliarme  et  la  danse, Tumara; 
Unite  de  Rimhaud,  Francis  de  Miomanrlrc. — l^s  voy¬ 
ages  de  Platon,  Auguste  Dies;  Im  vie  brSve  de  Charles 
Guerin,  Aime  Julieii;  Jean  ('laude  Ibert  in  memnriam 
Ren6  Laporte;  Pierre  Emmanuel  on  Pierre  Jean  Jouve. 

Im  Revue  Franfaise.  VI:56. — Le  franyais  et  le  monde 
moderne,  Jules  Marouzeau;  Charme  de  I'histoire  lit- 
teraire,  Henri  Clouard;  special  section  on  San  Domingo. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  X:3,  4,  5. — J.  Ixfebvre  on  Thier¬ 
ry  Maulnier’s  I-e  profanateur;  Les  paysages  de  Maeter¬ 
linck  et  de  Kafka,  Andre  Potvin. — Andre  Roinus  on 
Truman  Capote;  I^on  ThiKirens  on  Ernst  von  Salo¬ 
mon’s  Der  Fragebogen. — Franz  Weyergans  on  Ger¬ 
trud  von  Le  Fort. 

Im  Revue  Thedttale.  VI1I:26. — Special  section, 
Shakespeare  en  France,  with  contributions  by  jean- 
Louis  Barrault,  Rene  Lalou,  et  al. 

Syntheses.  Vni;03-94,  05,  96. — Culture  generale  et 
enseignement  universitaire,  J.  <le  Sturler;  Ims  margi- 
nales  latines  de  Ronsard  stir  un  exemplaire  d’Homere, 
Charles  Andre  Grouas;  Le  monde  d’lienrt  Michuux, 
Michel  Sanouillct;  L’actualite  de  Dostoievsk',  An<lr6 
Bruyere. — Im  drame  de  la  conscience  chez  iMmennais, 
Xavier  d’Udckem  d’Acoz;  jeunesse  intellectuelle  et  so- 
ciete  europeenne,  Fernande  Lancksweirt;  F.ntretiens 
avec  Michel  de  Ghelderode,  Jean  Stevo. — Special  issue, 
1ms  Etats  Unis  (of  particular  topical  interest  to  B.  A. 
readers:  Vestiges  et  presages  by  Wladimir  Weidl6  and 
Poesie  d’au/ourd'hui  aux  U.S.A.  by  Philippe  Jones). 

Iji  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  76,  77,  78, — Presentation 
critique  de  Kavafis,  Marguerite  Yourcenar;  1ms  fausses 
symetries,  Thierry  Maulnier. — De  1‘ esprit  universel, 
Pius  Servien;  Le  mythe  de  la  catastrophe  dans  le  roman 
et  le  theatre  contemporains,  Yves  Touraine;  Alain- 
Fournier  le  terrible,  Clement  Borgal. — L'amour  du 
cinema,  Claude  Mauriac;  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
by  Marcel  Proust  to  Porto- Riche;  Jules  Renard  et  sa 
correspondence,  Andre  Th6rive. 

Temoins.  11:5. — Calendrier  de  la  liherte,  Albert 
Camus. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  IX:  100,  101. — Im  maladie  de 
Flaubert  (1),  J.-B.  Pontalis;  John  Dos  Passos:  De 
"1919"  a  "Numero  un,"  Jean  Bouillon. — Pontalis  cont. 


L'Unique.  X:83-84. — Fran^oise  Dclisle  on  Havelock 
Ellis. 

Vie.  1954:1. — Issue  on  Technique  et  uniformitb. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  25,  26,  27. — Presentation  du 
latin  (1),  Adrien  Bernelle;  Une  Ugende  antique  mise 
en  seine  par  Rabelais,  Paul  (a)lonna. — Bernelle  concl..; 
L'abbi  Cotin,  Maurice  Rat;  Im  philosophie  des  lettres, 
Jean  D^guilly. — Le  parler  beige,  Gustave  (a)hen. 

Im  Vie  Intellectuelle.  XX\’:4,  5,  6. — 1ms  negro- 
spirituals,  William  L.  Moore. — Y  a-t-il  une  littirature 
catholique?  Etienne  Borne;  Sur  Thumilite  du  comidien, 
Fernand  Ledoux. — Im  litterature  catholique  en  Angle- 
terre  depuis  la  guerre,  Donald  Nicholl. 

Im  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  394,  3*^5,  3‘>6. — Theological 
articles. 

German 

.ikzente.  1954:2,  3. — Das  Dunkel  des  Gedichts, 
Werner  Kraft;  Friedrich  Podszus,  Walter  Benjamin 
(t),  Helmut  Giles  on  Bertohl  Brecht;  Georg  lleym, 
Bildnis  eines  Dichters,  Horst  laiiigc;  Emil  Staiger  on 
C.  F.  Meyer’s  poem  Vor  der  Ernte. — Helmut  Krapp, 
Hans  Schwerte,  Klaus  Bremer  on  Ernst  Barlach  as 
writer;  Spuren.  Elemente  der  Lyrik  in  Kinderreimen, 
Ruth  Lorbe. 

Antares.  11:4. — Das  deutsch-franzbsische  Verhdltnis 
im  Geistesleben  des  friihen  neunzehnten  fahrhunderts, 
Heinz-Otto  Sieburg;  Karl  Jaspers  in  Frankreich,  Joseph 
Dresch;  Jact]ues  Madaule  on  Simone  Weil;  anon,  on 
Robert  Desnos. 

Atlantis.  XXVI :4,  5,  6. — Salamanca  und  seine  Uni- 
versitdt,  Daniel  Brnlmer. — Vacation  issue. — Die  neue 
Universitatsstadt  von  Mexico,  Jose  Dane  Kimball. 

Die  Barke.  1954:2. — Biichermagazin  issued  by 
Buchhandlcr-Vereinigung  (imbll. 

Begegnung.  1X;7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. — Fldmische  Ls- 
teraturgeschichte,  Georg  Hermanowski. — In  vatika- 
nischer  Schau:  Das  Problem  des  Fernsehens,  P.  Beat 
Arnbord,  S.J. — Die  englische  Prosa-Literatur — heute, 
Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia. —  Vom  europdischen  Menschen 
(1),  Paulus  Lenz-Medoc. — Lenz-MediK  concl. — Georg 
Schiickler  on  Peter  Wust;  Dosto/eivskis  weltiiberwin- 
dende  Kraft,  P.  Anselm  Riid,  OSB. 

Bodensee  Zeitschrift.  111:5. — Fritz  Wartenweiler 
issue. 

Bonner  Hefte.  11:5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1. — Zur  .Situation 
des  deutschen  Jugendbuches,  Johnny  Brhrn. — Behin 
cont. — Die  Not  des  Schnftstellcrs,  Willi  Schaferrlick. — 
Der  Kunstler  in  Stoat  und  Volk,  Stefan  Andres. — Da 
stinimt  etwas  nicht!  Walter  von  Molo. — Singe,  wem 
Gesang  gegeben.  Max  Barthel. — Umkehrung  der  Ge- 
schichte,  O. 

Bucherei  und  Bildung.  VI  :3,  4-5,  6. — Gemeinsames 
und  Trennendes  im  europdischen  Btichereiwesen  der 
Gegenwart,  Johannes  Langfcldt;  fugend  und  Buch, 
Fritz  Blattncr;  iMhrerbildung  und  Jugendbuch,  Her¬ 
bert  Panthen. — iMsen  als  Selbstbetdtigung,  Alfred 
Franz. —  Wandlungen  der  Bildung,  Walter  Dirks. 

Biicherschiff.  IV:5,  6. — Anon,  on  Josef  Pieper. — 
.\non.  on  Richard  Benz. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1954:1. — "Neuerschcinungen 
dcr  deutschen  Verlage.” 
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DfUltche  Ijirraturzntung.  I,XXV:3,  A,  5. — Reviews 
of  ichobrly  (hkiIcs  in  the  humanities  anti  natural 
science*. 

Deuttche  Rundft huu.  I,XXX:4,  5,  6. — Der  Erzahirr 
Kdzard  S{  haprr,  Karl  josef  I  fahn ;  Das  war  der  "Fatkel- 
Kraus,”  Moritz  I^ilrrer. — Hermann  Brock  und  "Der 
Versuihcr,"  Frit/  Martini;  Wesenszuge  deulsrker  l.yrik 
in  diesen  fakren,  Karl  Krolow. — Dte  Novelle  im  20. 
Iahrhundert--ein  Paradoxon,  Helmut  M.  Braem;  Theo¬ 
dor  Dauhler,  der  i/roiie  Rhapsode,  Fritz  Dicttrich. 

Dok.umente.  X:2,  3. — Stnn  und  Wert  des  modernen 
Atheismus,  fean  l.acroix. — Special  section  <in  the  (Chris¬ 
tian  I  VnuKratu;  parties  in  F.urope. 

Domino.  No.  4. — Geisriges  Rroi  oder  intellektuelles 
Konfek,t,  Fdwin  Arnet;  Marlin  Schlappner  on  Friedrich 
Diiirenmatt. 

Evangelise  her  IJleraturheohachler.  No.  M. — Tra- 
gtsche  Ijteraturgeschichte?  hljt- 

Forum.  1:4,  5,  ft. — Special  section  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  Karl  Kraus's  HOth  anniversary,  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  F'riedrich  TorlierK.  Alfred  Polgar,  et  al. — Felix 
StiissinKer  on  Hermann  Hroch;  Alfred  Webers  Apok.a- 
lypse,  Friedrich  Hansen  Ixievc. — Special  section  on  the 
cKcasion  of  the  3()th  anniversary  of  Kafka's  death,  with 
contributions  hy  Willy  Haas,  Heinz  Pulitzer,  et  al. 

Frankfurter  llefte.  I,X:4,  5,  ft. — Charakterziige  der 
jungen  Generation  Deiitsi  hlands,  F.ujjen  Ko^on. — Die 
l,ehen  fesu  Forschung,  F.rnst  Karl  Winter;  Amlreas 
Donath,  Hans  (Christian  Kirsch  on  F.zra  Pound. — Die 
Studenten  in  der  Gesrllschaft,  Walter  Dirks;  Sind  wir 
noch  fuden?  Zur  geistigen  Transformation  in  Israel, 
F.lias  Huzwicz. 

Freude  an  But  hern.  V:3,  4,  5. — Volks-und  Gegen- 
wartsdu  htung  heim  k!leinsten  nordischen  Volk  tier 
Foringer,  FCrnst  Krenn;  Norliert  Langer  on  Ajjnes  Mie- 
fjel;  Nico  (Creitemanii  on  Jan  de  HartfK;  Hanns  Arens 
on  Mechtilde  I.ichnowsky;  Ci.  Bithell  on  Josef  Mar- 
schall. — Der  Mensth  der  Antike  in  der  Dichiung  der 
Gegenwart,  Johan  Sofer;  FCxon  Kornauth's  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Karl  Kraus;  Hans  Otto  Bohm  on  Reinhold 
Schneider;  Die  Stimme  der  Alpenlander,  Heinz  Kin- 
derniann. — Mtniisthes  oder  geistiges  Theater?  Heinz 
Dietrich  Kcnier;  Der  Regisseiir  von  hetite,  Oscar  Fritz 
Schuh;  Ulriih  Seilniann-FgKehert  &  Herbert  F.isen- 
reich  on  Samuel  Beckett's  En  attendant  Godot;  Use 
I.rilenlierjfer  on  Kdzard  Schaper. 

Die  Gegenwart.  IX:*^,  10,  II,  12,  13. — Der  Romo- 
diendtehter  Hofmannsthal,  Dolf  SternberKer;  Wer  itt 
Herr  Godot?  k.;  Fur  den  Gebildeten  von  heute,  b.r. — 
Psychologischer  Roman  oder  nicht?  M.v.B. — Monolog 
und  Drama,  M.v.B. — R.  H.  on  the  special  (Cermany 
issue  of  Ijfe,  M.v.B.  on  Kzra  Pound. — a.R.  on  Richard 
Benz's  Die  Z.eit  der  deurschen  Klassik. 

Geist  und  Tat.  IX :4,  5,  6. — Karl  O.  Paetel  on  Robert 
Jungk's  Die  Zukunft  hat  schon  begonnen;  Aussenseiter 
der  Z.eitgeisles,  Viktor  (Jross. — Kultur  und  morahscher 
Fortsrhritt,  M.  Tappen. — Europa  und  .dsien,  Walter 
Maas. 

Der  Grosse  F.nttchluss.  IX:4,  5,  (i. — Religious  ((Cath¬ 
olic)  articles. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  l‘tS4:4,  5. — E.  Kr.  on  Ludwig 
Renn;  Werner  lllierg  on  (Christian  Morgenstern. — Wer¬ 
ner  Heinitz  on  Thomas  .M.inn's  Dte  Betrogene. 


Historisrhe  Z.nttchnft.  CLXX VII  :2.— L.  Dehio  in 
memoriam  Friedrich  Meinecke;  Der  Einzelne  und  die 
Gemeinschaft  im  Denken  der  Griechen,  Hermann 
Strasburger;  Trettschke  als  Poliiiker,  W.  Bussmann; 
Die  Baltikumpolitik  der  Grossmdt  hte,  Hans  von 
Rimscha. 

Hochland.  XLVI;4,  5. — Hofmannsthals  Weg  und 
Vermdt  htnis,  FCdgar  Hedercr;  Ein  halbes  fahrhundert 
kathohscher  Morals heologie,  Werner  Schollgen. — (Curt 
Hohoff  on  L^on  Bloy;  Heinz  Holldack  on  Friedrich 
Meinecke;  Stefan  George — Mythos  und  Wahrheit,  Karl 
Josef  Hahn;  Probleme  der  evangelischen  T heologie  in 
der  Gegenwart,  Heinrich  Fries;  Freundschaftsbriefe 
Hofmannsthals,  Walter  Warnach. 

Homo.  IV:4. — "Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
vergleichende  Biologie  der  Menschen.”  Menschliche 
Fabelgeschopfe.  Em  Beitrag  zur  Psychologie  ihrer  Ent- 
stehung,  R.  Hennig  (t). 

Institut  fiir  Auslandsbeziehungen  Mitteilungen. 
IV:3-4. — Otto  Dihr  on  Carl  Schurz;  Zweisprachiges 
Europa — ohne  Deutsch?  Heinz  Kloss. 

Kontinente.  Vllrh,  7,  8. — Mainly  on  modern  art. — 
Mainly  on  mcxlern  science. — Der  Anschluss  ist  vollzo- 
gen,  Heimito  [von]  Doderer;  Kinogespaltenes  Ich, 
Karl  Bednarik. 

Die  Kultur.  11:30-31,  32-33,  i^-i5.—Das  Theater 
und  die  moderne  Kunst,  (>ustaf  (Jrundgens;  Karl- 
Heinz  Kramer  on  Walt  Whitman. — Eugen  Stotz,  Hans 
Wiist  on  H.  H.  Kirst's  Xull-Acht  Fiinfzehn;  W.  1).  on 
Walter  Muschg's  Tragische  Ijteraturgeschichte. — Zur 
Uteratur  in  Ottdeutschland,  Herbert  Lestiboudois; 
"Deutsche  Sprache — schwere  Sprache,"  (Jottfried  Beu- 
tel. 

Ijingensi  heidts  Sprach  lllustrierte.  1954:1,  2. — Illus¬ 
trated  quarterly  for  all  interested  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

links.  111:19,  20,  21. — On  war,  militarism,  and  re¬ 
armament. — Psychologie  und  hislorischer  Malerialis- 
mus,  Willy  Huhn. — Gelehrte  Kunst,  oder — Gott  ist 
unfehlbar  (1),  Radc  Vlkov. 

Merkur.  Vin:4,  5,  6. — Altern  alt  Problem  Uir 
Kunstler,  (Jottfried  Benn;  Dionysos  und  Hades.  Eine 
Interpretation  des  15.  Herakht-Fragmentes,  FCrwin 
Reissner;  Fiinf  /unge  Lyriker  I  III,  Hans  Egon  Holt 
husen. — Zur  Frage  der  Entymythologisieriing.  Ant- 
wort  an  Karl  Jaspers,  Rudolf  Bultmann;  Kunst  und 
Neurose,  Lionel  I'rilling;  Blick  auf  die  heutige  italie- 
nische  Architektur,  Hans  Hinterhauser;  Englisch  Horn, 
(Curt  HohofT. — Brief  an  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Karl  Jas¬ 
pers;  Be/rac htungen  zur  chinesischen  Ijteratur,  Her- 
liert  Francke;  Karl  August  Horst  on  Max  Frisch  and 
F'riedrich  Diirrenmatt. 

Der  Monat.  VI:6f),  67,  68,  69.— Wolf  Jobst  Siedler 
on  Heinrich  Schliemann;  War  Hamlet  melancholisch'^ 
Salvador  de  Madariaga:  Sbren,  Prinz  von  Ddnemark, 
Walter  Boehlich;  Beethovens  Unsterbliche  Gehehte, 
F'elix  Weltsch;  Helden  aus  dem  Goldenen  Westen, 
Robert  Warshow;  Friedrich  Torberg  on  Alfred  Polgar; 
Der  verhinderte  Sartre,  Nicola  (Chiaramonte. — Hellmut 
Jaesrich  on  From  Here  to  Eternity;  Der  Architekt  Frank 
IJoyd  Wright,  I^wis  Mumford;  (Jerard  H.  Wilk  on 
Peter  Hille;  F.  R.  Alleman  on  Wolfgang  Koeppen's 
Das  Treibhaus. — Wat  wird  aus  Saint-Germain-det- 
Pres?  Thierry  Maulnier;  Alexander  F-crnet-Holenia  on 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal. — Symposium  on  Hans  Hell- 
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mut  Kirst’s  Xull-At  ht  Fiinfzehn:  Em  F.uropder  unter 
amertifanischen  lntfUel{iuellfn,  Hans  F'^fin  Hr)hhuscn; 
Em  Ameril^ancr  unter  europuischen  Intellel^luellen, 
Leslie  A.  Fiedler;  Hilde  Spiel  on  the  I^ondon  first 
showinfT  of  ('hristopher  F'ry's  Diis  Dunl^el  ist  hell 
genug;  Unternehmen  Vaterrnord  (on  Arnolt  Bron- 
nen’s  memoirs),  Hans  Weiftel. 

Muttersprat  he.  195'4:4,  5,  6. — Inge  Mciilmger-Geise 
on  Agnes  Micgtl;  Der  Mensch  und  die  Tternamen, 
Oskar  Wundram;  Sprache  und  Sprechen  in  Film  und 
Funk,  Max  Kehrig  Korn. — Die  wurzelkundUche 
Wechselheziehung  swisihen  Ding  und  Tuwort,  Wal¬ 
ter  Gading;  Etymologische  Plaudereien,  A.  Streich. — 
Wortwah!  in  der  Teihnih.,  Gunther  (Jremminger; 
Xormung  und  Sprache,  Gerhard  Kiiblcr. 

Xeue  Deutsche  Uteratur.  5. — Arnold  Zweig  on 

Frich  Weinert;  fJiinther  Diecke  on  recent  Fast  German 
verse:  Dher  den  lyrischen  Helden,  Olga  Bergholz;  IJon 
Feuchtwangers  dramatise  her  Roman  "Thomas  Wendt," 
Alfretl  Kantorowicz. — Mein  Kleisthild,  Dora  Went- 
scher;  Die  A  (fare  "Xull-Acht  Fiinfzehn,"  Ralph  Gior¬ 
dano;  Cher  die  Kuchenmarl^serweichung  des  Satzes, 
Wilhelm  K.  Jude;  Das  literarische  Erhe,  die  f^iinstle- 
rische  Qualitdt  und  unsere  neue  Uteratur,  Wolfgang 
Joho;  Ein  deutscher  Satiril^er:  /.  //.  Detmold,  Bruno 
Kaiser. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXVrl. — Jean-Louis  Barrault 
on  Paul  Claudel;  Italienreise  I't2-f,  Oscar  Loerke; 
Apo/(alyptil^  heiite,  Franz  Altheim;  Das  Zeitalter  der 
Ideologien:  Anfang  und  Ende,  f)tto  Brunner;  Neue 
Poesie  und  alte  Menschheit,  Rudolf  Borch.irdt;  Der 
Begriff  der  Klassenwahrheit  und  der  nationalen  Wahr- 
heit  mnerhalh  der  Ceisteswissenschajten,  Raymond 
Aron. 

Neues  Abendland.  IXH,  5,  6. — Die  Christenheit  und 
Europa,  Raymond  L.  Bruckberger;  Restauration  und 
Tradition,  Paul  Schiitz. — Rechlsidee  und  Richterper- 
Sfinlichlteit,  Bernhard  Hiilsmann. — Der  Mensch  der 
Zuhunft  (on  Saint-Kxupery  an<l  Musil),  Hubert 
Becher,  S.J. 

Die  Neue  Schati.  XV:4,  5,  6. — Vher  Marchendich- 
timg  und  Marchendeutung,  Karl  Justus  Obenauer. — 
Oskar  Beyer  on  sculptor  Wilhelm  Lehmbruck;  Re- 
gegniing  mit  griet  hischem  deist,  Bernh.ird  .Martin. — 
Shal(espeare’s  Al’Sthied  (on  The  Tempest),  Otto 
Hcusthele;  dedenk,hlatt  fur  Hans  TAomd,  Oskar  Beyer. 

Neue  Schweizer  Rundschau.  XXI:  12,  XXIII:  1. — 
Die  rdmische  lliimanitas,  Heinz  Haffter;  deheimnis 
der  Poesie,  Rudolf  Borch.irdt;  drahrede  auf  Bruno 
dotz,  Werner  Bergengruen. — Arachne,  Mix  Rychner; 
Karl  Kraus  I  IH7-l-l'H(>},  Werner  Kraft. 

Perspektiven.  No.  7. —  Issue  edited  by  Irwin  F.dman. 
Der  Erne  und  die  Vielen,  Louis  Kronenberger;  Das 
unauffindhare  Amentia,  Peter  (^uennell;  Die  Wissen- 
schaft  und  die  Zuhnnft  dcs  Mcnschen,  F.rnest  Nagel; 
Reflexionen  uher  Willa  Gather,  Katherine  Anne  Por¬ 
ter;  Die  USA  und  Europa,  Edgar  Salin;  Die  ersten 
Maler  einer  entstehenden  Nation,  James  Thomas  Flex- 
ner. 

Die  Pforte.  VT:57-58,  59. — fenseits  von  Optimismus 
und  Pessimismus  (VI),  Dietrich  Heinrich  Kerler; 
Menschsemlernen:  [he  Erziehungs-und  Schulreform, 
Franz  Hildebrand;  Nietzsche,  der  Kunstler-Denl^er, 
Lenore  Kuhn. — Weltratsel  und  Weltuunder,  Kurt 
Port;  Kerler  cont.;  Hildebrand  concl.;  Das  soziale  Bild 
der  westdeutsihen  Studentenschaft,  Ottobert  Brint- 
zinger. 


Reinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie.  X('VII:L — Zwr 
Sprachgeschu  hte  des  alien  Italiens,  V’lttore  Pi.sani; 
Theorie  und  Wirhiichheit  in  Platons  Staatsdenl^en, 
Lothar  Wickert;  Der  Kyhelehult  m  den  Argonautiha 
des  Apollonios  von  Rhodos,  I),  .A.  van  Krevelen. 

Die  Sammlung.  IX :3,  ■!,  5,  6. — Der  Rhythmus,  Her¬ 
man  Noll;  Beuegung  in  der  Dichtung,  Adalbert  El- 
schenbroich;  Unerl^larlichh^eit  als  exislenzielle  Kalego- 
rie,  Kurt  Reidemeister;  Resuch  an  der  Uhensstiitte  Flau- 
herts,  Friedrich  Markus  Huebner;  Fan  Gicerozitat  m 
Schillers  dioche,  Ernst  Holler. — Ober  die  Danhbarf(eil, 
Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow;  F.xistenz  und  Ehstase,  Kurt 
Reidemeister;  Erziehen  wir  zum  Den/(en?  Heinrich 
Roth. — Die  moderne  deutst  he  Literatur  in  America, 
Stanley  R.  Townsend. — Rembrandts  "Faust"  im  lacht 
der  neueren  Forsihung,  Hans-M.irtin  Rotermund; 
"Weltgeschichte"  ohne  Asien  '  Dietrich  Seckel;  Her 
ders  Menschenbild  und  Bildungsidee,  .Ml>ert  Reble. 

Schweizer  fournal.  XX  :3,  5,  fi. — Spring  numl»er. — 
On  "Essen  und  'Frinken.” — fapanische  Teestunde, 
Heinrich  Imhof. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXIV:  1,  2,  ,3. — Die  de- 
burt  des  geschichtsphilosophischen  Denizens  aus  Kill 
tur\risen,  F^duard  Spranger. — Ausgeburten  des  Anti- 
Ameri^anismus,  Dietrich  Schindler;  Walther  Hofer 
in  memoriam  Friedrich  Meinecke;  Otto  Heuschele  on 
the  Hofmannsthal  BiHlenh.iusen  correspondence. — 
Bismarc/f^-Forschung  und  Bismartlf^-Problem,  I^onhard 
V.  Muralt. 

Sinn  und  Form.  VI  :1,  2. — Ussing,  Mitwelt  und 
Nachwelt,  Hans  Mayer;  l,esiings  Waffe  der  Philoso- 
phie,  Paul  Rilla;  Gaston  Baissette  on  Paul  Eluard; 
Fortschrittliche  Traditionen  in  der  Kultur  der  bri- 
tischen  Bourgeoisie,  Arnold  Kettle. — Klopstock.,  Hans 
Henny  Jahn;  Herbert  Ihering  on  Ludwig  Renn;  Vber 
Beziehungen  des  Mutterrechts  (Antigone)  zum 
Naturrecht,  Ernst  BltKh. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXIX:7,  8,  9. — Spaniens  Rmgen 
um  geistige  Ordnung,  Huliert  Becher,  S.J. — "Alte" 
oder  "neue”  Erziehung?  Georg  Strassenberger,  S.J.; 
Bildungsmudigl^eit — Ende  oder  Umbruih?  Johannes 
Michael  Hollenbach,  S.J.;  Die  Morgenrbte  der  Kultur, 
.August  Brunner,  S.J. — Hugo  Rahner,  S.J.,  et  al.  on 
Bonifatius;  Witihos  Freiheit  und  Bmdung,  Fdierh.ird 
1  lorst. 

’  Theater-Tagebuch.  1953.1,  2,  3,  3,  1951:1.— D/e 
Klassil(er  sind  ^eme  l.iickenbusser,  Giinter  Skopnik. — 
Z.ur  Typologie  des  Schauspielrrs:  Belfenncr  und  Ver- 
wandler,  Carl  Niessen;  Sternsehunden  der  Schauspiel 
l(unst  II),  Julius  Bab;  Von  der  Neugeburi  des  dent- 
schen  Theaters,  Franziska  Kinz. — Theater  und  Gesell- 
schaft,  Herl)crt  Hohcnemser;  Dramaturgie  und  Dra- 
muturgen,  (Jiinter  Skopnik. — "Technit(":  Anhlage  und 
Freisprui  h,  F'rwin  Piscator;  Theater  und  Turn,  Heinz 
Beckmann. — Bab  cont.;  fiigend  und  Theater,  Max 
1  Idgel. 

Theologische  Z.eitschrift.  X:2. — Z.ur  Frage  der  Ent- 
mylhologisirrung.  Antwort  an  Karl  faspers,  Rudolf 
Bultmann;  Von  der  dogmengeschichtlichen  Forschung 
in  der  ersten  I'alfte  des  20.  I.ihrhiindcrts,  .Arnold  (iilg. 

Universitas.  IX  :4,  5,  f>. — Dus  Problem  der  Freiheit 
im  europaischen  Drama  der  (iegenwart,  Ernst  Merian- 
(>enast. — Special  issue  on  Spain,  articles  written  by 
eminent  Spanish  authors  and  scholars.  Of  particular 
topical  interest  to  R.  A.  readers;  Selbstentfremdung 
und  Selbstversenhung,  Jos^  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Francisco 
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lavicr  (xinclc  on  ni<Klern  Spanish  viciology;  Die  philoto- 
phtuhcn  Ideen  und  Forschungen  im  heuligen 
Spamen,  Rjinon  Ccnal;  VoUtdiehtting  und  Oherliefe- 
trung — li'eten  und  Siil  der  komunzen,  RamiSn  Mcn^n- 
ilcz  Piiial. —  lOOrh  issue.  Vom  Umgang  mit  tick  selhst, 
Faiuaril  SjiranKcr:  Antnme  de  Saint  Exupery~Sein 
Wrg  und  sein  H'rrk,  Karl  Rauch;  Die  chinettuhe 
! Mndti  hafttmaleret ,  Andre  Eckardt;  Dte  Schuhten  der 
Mvthologie  und  thre  F.rfortchung,  Karl  Krrcnyi. 

Unterwegt.  l‘i‘)’4:2. —  Dat  neur  Web  hid  der  \aiur 
u'ittenu  haft,  anon. 

Verlagtpraxts.  1:1,  2,  i,  4,  5,  U. — New  monthly  per- 
tainin{{  to  all  practical  aspects  of  publishing' 

I'lertel/uhrthrfte  jur  Zettgetchu  htr.  11:2. —  H’t  ten 
und  H'ert  pobliit  her  Ideotogien,  haluard  Spran>{rr; 
Zu  ( /V/er|  KIcitit  " Aut  h  du  want  dahei,"  Hans  Buch- 
heitn. 

Die  Welt  der  Htu  her.  No.  1. — “Literarischc  B<  i 
licftc  zur  1  lerdcr-Korrespondenz.”  Manamtche  Ij- 
teratur  der  Gegenwart,  anon.;  Deutsche  Ijteratur  iiher 
den  zwfiten  Weltl(rieg,  anon. 

Die  Welt  der  Frau.  IX:6. — Franzosist  he  Sthau 
tpielergesii  htcr,  (jrrhard  Storz. 

Weltstimnien.  XXIII :•!,  5,  6. — R.  Caltofen  on  Mi>tuel 
dc  Unamuno;  Werner  I  loniK  on  Klisabeth  Lan>{>tasser's 
letters;  lotef  Weinheher  als  koniancier,  Felix  Berner. — 
Heinz  SihofTler  on  Roliert  Walzcr;  same  on  Ernst  Kreu- 
der's  new  novel  Herein  ohne  anzuklopjen. — (krhard 
Marx  Mechler  on  I  hcinlor  Daublcr;  Der  transponierte 
kralisniut  (on  'I'urKeniev),  Heinz  Risse;  Litauischc 
Duhtung  der  Gegenwart,  Alexander  Baldus. 

Web  und  Wort.  IX:*!,  5,  6. — Ijteraturgeschu  hts- 
tchreil'iing — heiite,  (iustav  Konrad;  Erneuerter  Gal 
drron,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz;  Inge  Meidinger-Geise  on 
F.rich  Simenauer's  Rilke  Ixaik;  Heinz  Piontek's  sell- 
IMirlraiC. — ihterreit  hist  he  Uteratur  der  Gegenwart, 
Helmut  (iunther;  (/erh.irt  Hauj;  on  (iuillauiiie  Apol¬ 
linaire;  Die  Mantha  del  Don  Qui/ote,  Wilhelm  Lukas 
Kristi;  Keinhold  Schneider's  sclf-(X)rtraii. — Zeitdeiitiing 
im  drutsthen  Frauenroman ,  Fulmar  (iross;  Fratih  U'ede- 
kmd  und  seme  Modrlle,  (ietirjj  Schneider;  Purtiigals 
lyrist  he  Kubur,  Wolf  Bergmann. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCV:'I,  5,  6. — Der 

Ijehrer  im  Voll{,  Bernhard  Bergmann;  Arthur  Hub- 
sclier  on  Karl  jaspers. — Die  siehen  Webwunder,  Otto 
\’olckers. —  Konrad  Sttmmer  on  Stefan  Andres. 

llirl^endes  Wort.  I.  Sonderheft,  n.d.,  1V;^. — Papers 
read  at  the  meeting  of  (ierman  (iermanists  at  the 
Unisersity  of  Munster,  Sept.  1952;  Der  dent  sc  he 
Sprat  hhegnff,  La-o  Weisgerber;  Der  deutst  he  Satz  als 
sprat  hbt  he  Gestalt,  Hennig  Brinkmann;  Sprachlehre 
ini  IJnterricht  der  Muttersprac  he,  F'elix  .trends;  H’an- 
del  dcs  Menschenhldes  in  der  mittelaberlit  hen  Dit  ht- 
ung,  Wolfgang  Mohr;  Zum  "ritterlichen  Tiigend- 
system,"  Faluard  Neumann;  Z.ur  Entstehiing  harot  ker 
l.rzahlt^iinst,  (iunther  Weydt;  Duhtung,  vom  Diehter 
gesehen,  Paul  Stocklein;  Vher  die  Wirl(lithlieit  von 
Duhtung,  (ierhard  Storz;  Die  Behandlung  der 
deutsthen  Duhtung  im  Universitats-  und  im  wissrn- 
schaftlithen  Sthuliinterricht,  Kurt  Levinstein. — Das 
Kudriinlied,  Ludwig  Wolff;  D:r  Dichtiing  des  12. 
lahrhiinderts  in  neuer  Shttelaltetsi  hau,  Faluard  Neu¬ 
mann;  Benno  son  Wiese  on  Herder;  Das  Opfer  der 
delphisihen  Iphigenie,  Kate  Hamburger;  Das  Sthrift- 
tum  im  .instaltslehrplan  einer  Hoheren  Schule,  Ea'nst 
Bum  Ii 


Wissensehaft  und  Webhild.  VII  5-6. — Sprache 

und  KaH(iil,  Friedrich  CJeorg  Jiinger;  Zur  Frage  der 
Dogmenentwid^lung  III),  Karl  Rahner,  S.j.;  Kant  und 
die  "anologia  entis,"  Erich  flcintel;  Wertlehre  ohne 
Wertgefuhl,  Ludwig  Hansel. — Historische  Grund 
lagen  der  Europapobtik,  Jean  R.  von  Salis;  Die  hldende 
Kiinst  der  Moderne,  ihre  Knsis  und  deren  Ursathen, 
I;rntnerich  Schaffran;  Wittgenstein  und  die  Philosophic 
lit,  Paul  Feyerabend. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  VIII  ;•!,  5. — Streifbchter  uher  das 
Buch,  Margarete  Schmid. — Same  on  Katholische  Best¬ 
seller. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXIil:2. — 
(,eorg  Buchners  dsthetische  Anschauungen,  Hans 
Mayer;  Vier  Hehhelhriefe  und  einige  andcre  Doku- 
mente  zu  Hehhels  Aufer.thab  in  Kopenhagen,  Hans 
Winkler;  Der  "Spielmann"  in  der  lateraturwissen- 
schaft  des  19.  fahrhunderts,  Joachim  Bahr;  Zur  Ijtge 
der  deutschen  Volksbedjcjrschung,  Walter  Wiora; 
"Der  Minne  Spiegel"  und  Mechtild  von  Magdehurg. 
Hans  Neumann. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Musth-  C'XV:4,  5. — Issue  on  organ 
music. — On  contemporary  music.  Die  Oper  im  zwan 
zigsten  fahrhundert ,  Alfred  Brasch;  Lorn  technischen 
Emhruch  in  die  Musil(,  Hugo  Herrmann. 

Zeitsthrift  fur  Philosophische  Forschiing.  VIII  :2. — 
Kants  transzendentale  Dedulf^tion  der  Kategorien,  Ru 
ilolf  ZcKlier;  Prinzipien  der  l^hre  vom  tlmpfmden, 
Ludwig  Landgrcbe;  Die  Entstehung  und  iirsprungliche 
Bedeutung  des  Samens  Metaphysik,  Hans  Reiner;  Die 
Idee  der  iMgik.,  (iustav  E.  Muller. 

Zeitwende.  Die  Neue  Fiirche.  XXV:4,  5,  6. — Wissen 
und  Glaiel’en,  Karl  Ldwith;  Moderne  Kiinst:  Miit  und 
Wahrhaftigl(eit,  Werner  Zohl;  Von  Kafl^a  zu  Kasack, 
Karl  August  Horst. — Das  Reich  als  Vergangenheit, 
Reinhart!  Wittram. — Satan — die  vierte  Person  der 
Gottheit'^  F!.dgar  Michaelis. 

Die  Zuk.unft.  1954:3,  4. — Die  Zul(unfi  des  russi- 
schen  Geisteslehens  ll),  J.  Klanfer. — Klanfer  concl.; 
Zur  Situation  des  osterreichischen  Films,  F'riedrich 
Wanek;  H.  H.  HahnI  on  Hermann  Broch’s  Der  Ver 
sucher, 

Spanish 

dhside.  XVIII  :2 — Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino,  el  doctor 
del  ter,  Octaviano  Valdes. 

.America.  XLI!:3,  XLIILI,  2-3. —  Vision  snciologica 
de  la  novela  americana,  Carlos  Lopez  Niinez;  Treinta 
ahos  en  la  novela  norteamericana,  Francisco  Indurin. 
— El  teatro  en  el  Uruguay,  Robertti  Fabregat  ('uneo; 
lots  grandes  cuburas  indigenas  americanas,  Oscar  Efr^n 
Reyes. — El  asilo  diplomutico,  derecho  esencial  del 
homhre  amencano,  .Mauricio  (iuzman;  Meditadones 
sohre  la  novela  hispanoamericana,  (ilarcnce  Finlayson. 

.Anales  de  la  Universidad  Central  del  Flcuador. 
L.\.X.\II:337. — Teatro  desconocido,  Federico  (iarci'a 
Lorca;  Evocation  de  Yva'n  Goll,  A.  Dario  L.ira. 

Armas  y  Letras.  XI  :3,  4. — .America  diferente,  Pctlro 
Troncoso  Sinchez;  Im  fenomenologia  y  el  prohlema 
tritico  del  conoamiento,  ('hristian  Brunet. — Ims  rela 
hones  diplomatiias  entre  Mexico  y  los  E.  Umdos  en  el 
siglo  XX,  Cesar  Sepiilvetla. 

Arqvero.  Nos.  8,  9. — Verse  and  short  prose  pieces. 
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Asomante.  1954:1. — Mtirgenet  proptui  y  ajenas,  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez;  Guillermo  dc  Torre,  R.ifael  Alberti  on 
Pedro  Salmas. 

Avante.  11:  7,  8,  9. — “Revista  Centroam<ricana" 
featuring  fiction,  essays,  and  humor. 

Clamleno.  V:25. — Hacia  una  htstona  dr  la  lirua  a 
lo  divino,  Bruce  W.  Wardropper;  Elcmentot  funcion 
alrt  en  las  "Sonatas"  dr  V alle-lnddn ,  Joaquin  Casal- 
duero. 

Carrro  Litrrario.  V:92,  9i,  Second  series  V:l,  2. — 
Hduardo  Carranza's  reply  in  the  controversy  over  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  language  in  Colombia. — F.l  acerso  a 
la  porsia,  Johannes  Pfeiffer;  El  hhro  rspanol  y  sus  Ire- 
torrs  dr  Ibrroammca,  Rraulio  Diaz  Sal;  Rtcardo  Baro- 
ja,  mi  amigo,  Ismael  Moreno  de  Paramo. — Con  Wrn- 
crslao  Frrndndrz  Florrz,  Pedro  Ciironella;  l^opoldo 
Panero  on  Josi  Pla. — Sohre  un  lihrlo  litrrario  dr  Don 
iMit  Alhrrto  Sdnchrz,  Ricardo  A.  Ijtcham:  Thomas 
Mann  y  Espaha,  Pedro  Voltes. 

Critrrio.  XXVII:  1208,  1209,  1210,  1211,  1212.— 
El  r/rmplo  dr  Kohrrt  Burns,  Francisco  L.  Bernardez. 
— A  los  srtenta  ahos  drl  gran  prnsador  rspanol  Ortrga 
y  Cassrt,  Mauricio  P^rez  Catin;Mugo  Kzequiel  Lezama 
interviews  Manuel  Mujica  Uinez. — El  papa  y  la  porsia, 
Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. — Francisco  Luis  Berndrdez 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Galician  language. — F.l 
prohlrma  dr  la  intolrrancia  rn  rl  catolicismo  rspanol, 
Carlos  Santamaria. 

Cuadrrnos.  1954:6,  7. — Encurntro  con  R6mulo  Cal- 
Irgos,  Juan  Liscano;  Trayretoria  dr  la  crracion  galdosi- 
ana,  Joaquin  Casalduero;  Figura  y  paisajr  dr  Gabrirl 
Miro,  F.  Fcrramliz  K\hot7.-,Esiampas  pormdticas,  Jorge 
Carrera  Andrade;  Notas  sobrr  la  porsia  cuhana,  Eu¬ 
genio  Florit. — Im  ohra  dr  C.rla,  Arturo  Barea;  Fio 
Baro/a  y  su  novrla,  S.  Serrano  Poncela;  El  rrahsmo  dr 
Salvador  Diaz  Miron,  Francisco  Monterde. 

Cuadrrnos  Trologicos.  No.  8. — A  publication  of 
theological  and  literary  merit  edited  under  the  auspices 
of  the  interdenominational  seminaries  and  faculties  of 
theology  of  Argentina,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Didascalia.  VII :2,  3,  VIII :2. — “Revista  mcnsual  para 
la  enschanza  religiosa." 

Espiral.  IV:51. — Tenth  anniversary  number.  Idra  y 
ticnica  drl  artr  y  la  litrratura  rn  "Espiral,”  Fernando 
Charry  Lara,  Clemente  Airo,  Otto  Morales  Benitez, 
Marco  Ospina,  Jesiis  Zarate  Moreno,  Miguel  Sop<>, 
Carlos  la'jpez  Narviez,  I.  Gomez  Jaramillo. 

Estampa  Litrraria.  1:13,  14,  15,  16. — La  novrla 
inglrsa  dr  postgurm  (111),  P.  H.  Newby;  lot  litrratura 
hrhrra  modrrna,  Simon  Malkin. — El  conocimirnto  dr 
homhrr  rn  rl  sigh  vrintr,  Leon  Dujovnc;  Newby  cont. 
— Homma/r  a  Crrvantrs,  Carlos  Vesga  Duarte.  Newby 
cont.. — Principios  dr  critica  litrraria  (I),  I.  A.  Rich¬ 
ards. 

Eitudios.  11:8. — Entrrvista  con  rl  profrsor  y  critico 
dr  litrratura  hispanoamrricana  Manurl  Prdro  Gon- 
zdlrz,  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.;  I'aior  funcional  drl  liigar 
rn  doer  comrdias  dr  iMpr  dr  Vrga,  anon. 

Estudios  Amrricanos.  VII  :30,  31,  32. — Zorilla  rn 
Mr/ico,  Higinio  Capote.— D/es  ahos  dr  trahajo  podico, 
Jos^  M.  Valvcrde;  Im  Diosa  Luna  rn  rl  Olimpo  prruano, 
Luis  Alayza  y  Paz  Soldin. — Espaha  rn  la  htstonograjia 
argrntina,  Raiil  A.  Molina;  Angel  Benito  Jaen  on  the 
painting  of  Grandma  Moses, 


El  Faro  a  Col6n.  1V:9. — Ixis  rrstos  dr  Coldn,  E.  M. 
de  Hostos. 

Furnsanta.  1:1. — Poems,  sketches,  reviews  of  books 
of  verse. 

Ihrrica.  11:4,  5,  6. — Convivrncia  rspahola,  Miguel 
dc  Unamuno. — Ayrr,  hoy  y  pasado  mahana,  Ram6n 
Se-nder;  El  hhrralismo  rspanol,  Miguel  de  Unamuno. — 
Homhrrs  rn  la  historia,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  La 
cultura  ilrgal,  Victor  Alba. 

indicr  Cultural.  111:15-16. — Im  ohra  litrraria  dr 
Sachrr  Masoch,  Juan  Selz. 

indicr  dr  artrs  y  Irtras.  1X:72,  73. — /.  GutlUn  rr- 
plica  a  luan  Ramdn  J,  Jorge  Guillen;  Escritorrs  orirn- 
talrs  dr  Irngua  franersa,  Helena  Botzaris. — La  litrra- 
tiira  tovirtica,  Elena  Botzaris;  F^usebio  Garcia-Luengo 
on  Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzunegui. 

Insula.  IX:99,  100-101,  102. — Pio  Baro/a,  critico 
litrrario,  Rafael  Ferreres;  O'Nrill,  Prdro  Bloch  y  Brna- 
vrntr,  Rafael  Vdzquez  Zamora;  Lrccionrs  dr  Slrndhal, 
Consucio  Berges. — Garcia  Lorca  y  la  porsia,  Ricardo 
(>ull<>n;  Autocritica,  Juan  Rami'm  Jimtinez;/..<i  porsia  dr 
Tomas  Carers,  Paulina  Ousat;  Brequrr,  Rosalia  y 
Machado,  Rafael  La|>csa. — Los  contrastrs  rn  rl  rstilo 
dr  Qurvrdo,  Manuel  Durin;  Carlos  Bousoho  on  Vi¬ 
cente  Aleixandrc;  Jacques  Madaule  on  Albert  Camus. 

El  lahro.  V:59-60. — News  sheet  and  announce¬ 
ments  for  txMjkscllcrs. 

hhros  dr  hoy.  Ill:  27-28. — In  mrmoriam  forgr  dr 
lama,  F^gon  Pisk;  Indicr  dr  porsia,  Demetrio  Plot. 

/^/  Lthro  y  rl  Purhlo.  XVI  :2. — Benjamin  America  <in 
Anderson  Imbert  and  on  Im  raiz  rrrantr  by  Natalicio 
Gonzalez;  Porsia  y  tratro  dr  Xavirr  Villaurrutia,  Sal¬ 
vador  dc  la  Cruz. 

El  Marstro  Mrxicano.  IV:7,  8. — Devoted  to  teachers 
and  public  instruction. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  VII :7L  74,  75. — News  and  fea¬ 
ture  articles. 

Notas  r  Informacionrt  Cirncias  Soaalrs.  V:27. — 
Influrhctas  africanas  rn  la  cultura  cuhana,  Berta  Mon- 
tero  dc  Bascom;  review  by  Juan  A.  Ortega  y  Medina  of 
'Thr  Savagrs  of  America:  A  Study  of  thr  Indian  and 
thr  Idra  of  Civilization  by  Roy  Harvey  Pearce. 

NTulro  drl  Azuay.  VI  :8. — El  P.  fuan  dr  Vrlasco  y 
rl  paso  dr  la  cronica  a  la  hittoria,  (iabriel  Ovallos 
Garcia. 

La  Nurva  Drmocracia.  XXXIV:2. — Gariia  Ijirca  rn 
Furntrvaqurros,  Claude  Couflon;  Una  postgurrra  tin 
artr  nurvo,  Clemente  Aird;  Raimundo  Maranhao  Ayres 
on  Jorge  dc  Lima. 

Nurva  Rrvista  dr  Filologia  Hispanica.  VIII:  1. — 
Rrfrrrnrias  antisrmitas  rn  la  litrratura  prninsular  dr 
la  Edad  dr  Oro,  Fldward  Glaser. 

Origrnrt.  X:34. — Critica  paralrla,  Juan  Ramdn  Ji¬ 
menez;  En  torno  a  la  ohra  poitica  dr  Alfonso  Rryrs, 
Rolicrto  Fernindez  Rctamar. 

Por  Niirstro  Idioma.  XIX:72. — En  qur  (ontislr  rl 
trntido  lingiiistico?  Jaime  Font  Saravia. 

Rrvista.  XXIII :34,  XX1V:35.  36.— Organ  of  the 
Universidad  Nacional  de  San  Agustin  dc  Arequipa 
(Peru). 
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firviita  in:101.  102,  10?,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 
109,  110,  111,  1 12. — Ttempo  para  la  novela,  Luis 

I. .  AranKurrn;  J.  M.  Castrllrt  on  fulien  Green. — Shaket- 
prare  en  su  puehlo  natal,  Jorge  Marin;  Cuatro  caracterit- 
lirat  de  novela  norteamencana  actual,  Jos^  Maria  Cas- 
tellet. — Klogio  del  turrealttmo,  C.  Rodriguez- Aguilera. 
— Kecuerdof  de  Shelley  y  Byron,  Joii  Luis  Cano. — lot 
poesla  de  Cintio  Vitier,  desde  Cuba,  J.  M.  Valverde. — 
‘‘¥.1  drama  en  Mosen  lacinto”,  de  Pab6n,  F.  Molist  Poi. 

—  I'oesia  del  ttempo  precario,  A.  Alvarez  de  Miranda.— 
Convertacion  con  Paptni,  Consuelo  de  la  Gindara;  Vn 
cincuentenario  Anton  Chejov,  Knricjue  Sordo. — VA  tema 
y  la  cthra,  ('arlos  Soldevila;  De  "ttempo”  en  "ttempo," 

J.  Fernandez  Figueroa. — "Pan  en  el  desierto" ,  de 
,Thctmat  Merton,  Jos^  M.  Valverde;  M.  Sinchez-Camar- 

go  on  /orrilla. — Carta  ahterta  a  Carloi  Ktha,  Jorge 
Maragall  Noble;  Iji  repreientacion  de  la  ohra  cldiua, 
Julian  M.irias. — Dario  Fernanilez  Flores  on  language. 

Kevitta  de  Ettudiot  Poltttcos.  Nos.  72,  73. — Pro- 
hlemas  de  justteta  en  "Medtda  por  medtda,"  de  Shaket- 
peare,  Werner  Goldschmidt;  El  tradtcionaltimo  politico 
de  Sricratet,  A  Montenegro. — El  concepto  de  reino  y  lot 
"keinot  de  Eipaha"  en  la  Edad  Medta,  J.  A.  Maravall. 

kevitta  de  Eilosofia.  XII :47. — El  idealismo  platcinico, 
Joseph  Moreau;  Para  una  construccion  de  la  tdea  de 
persona,  fiustavo  Hueno  Martinez. 

kevitta  de  la  Univertidad  (de  Honduras).  XVII:14. 

-  University  activities,  speeches,  articles. 

kevitta  Musical  Chtlena.  IX;44.  --E/  miisico  en  la 
tociedad  ntoderna,  Arthur  Honegger;  Estetica  y  tecnica 
de  la  mtisica  content poranea,  Ciustavo  Pittaluga. 

kevitta  Nacional  de  Culttira.  XVI:  102. — Im  novela 
norteameru  ana  y  el  conformitmo,  Oirpus  Rarga;  Paul 
Valery  o  el  narcisttmo,  Rafael  Dizano;  Andrft  Bello  y 
la  untdad  del  tdioma,  fjuillermo  de  Torre. 

kevitta  Shell.  III:II. — El  paisa /e  de  Aragua  y  tut 
poetat,  Jos^  Ramon  Medina. 

Sur.  No.  228. — Andre  Gide  y  Emmanuele,  Jean 
P^nard;  Poetia  y  pentamtento  mittico  de  San  juan  de 
la  Cruz,  Fmilio  .Sosa  Lopez;  V^ictor  Massuh  on  Waldo 
Frank’s  Bttth  of  a  World:  Allierto  Salas  on  the  poet 
F.duardo  Jorge  Bosco. 

Iji  Torre.  1:4. — Iji  condicion  de  la  vida  tntelectual 
en  la  Etpaha  de  hoy,  Jos^  Luis  L.  .Aranguren;  Crttis  de 
la  tdea  del  honthre  en  la  ftlotofia  conternpordnea, 
A.  S.inchez  Reulet;  Salvador  Dali  y  el  turrealttmo, 
Ricardo  tiulldn;  fjue  et  la  Itteratura,  S.  Serrano  Pon- 
cela. 

Untverstdad  de  .San  Eranetteo  Xavter.  XVI:37-38. — 
Arnold  f.  Toynbee  y  tu  obra,  Guillermo  Francovich; 
Iji  traicion  del  tneontetente.  Ijis  tret  Claudtnat,  y  una 
cuarta,  en  la  Itteratura  boltvtana,  Enrique  Vargas 
Sivila;  Estudto  preltmtnar  tobre  el  canctonero  popular 
de  Vallegrattde,  Hernando  San.ihria  Fernandez. 

English 

Accent.  .\IV:2. — Mann't  Chrtstian  Parable:  A  Vtew 
of  "The  Holy  Stnncr,"  Irvin  Stock;  two  episcxles  from 
Bertolt  Brecht’s  Punttla  with  notes  by  Gerhard  Nell- 
h.ius;  T.  S.  Eltot,  Charles  Willtamt,  and  the  Sense  of 
the  Occult,  David  W.  Evans. 

The  AClJi  Xeu'sletter.  V:I. — Report  on  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  .Amcric.in  Council  of  I^earned  Sexieties; 
recent  UNESCO  publications. 


The  Adelpht.  XXX  :3. — Oscar  Wilde  at  Playwright: 
A  Centenary  keview,  Alan  Harris;  Prtvate  Prose,  R. 
Ifor  Evans. 

The  American  Anthropologist.  LVI:2. — "Studies  in 
Islamic  Cultural  History.’’  Islamic  Studies  and  Cultural 
ketearch,  G.  E.  von  CJrunebaum. 

The  American-Scandinavian  keview.  XLII:2. — The 
Norwegian  Theater  of  Today,  Niels  Chr.  Brpgger; 
Holberg — A  Great  European ,  Kai  Friis  Mpller. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXI1I:3. — Pages  from  the 
Autobtography  of  Ellen  Glasgow;  American  Thought: 
The  Angle  of  Vision,  Max  Lerner. 

Americas.  VI:5,  6,  7. — How  Good  Is  a  Translation? 
Fernando  Alegria. — A  Basque  Loo^t  at  Colombia, 
Jesiis  de  Cialindez;  Cervantes  in  Guanajuato,  Jim  Fa- 
licr. — Lilo  Linke  on  the  ('asa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatori- 
ana;  Ancient  Arts  of  the  Andes,  Angelica  Mendoza. 

The  Americas.  X:4. — A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Brazil- 
ian-Portuguese  Studies  in  the  United  States,  Jacob 
Ornstein. 

The  Antioch  keview.  XIV:2. — Edward  Bellamy. 
Utopia,  American  Plan,  George  J.  Becker;  The  Women 
Boo/^t,  Rolxrt  Bierstedt. 

Armenian  keview.  VII:2. — William  Saroyan  trilogy; 
Aram  Khatchatourian  on  Prokofief;  Dmitri  Shosbi 
takovich  on  Aram  Khatchatourian. 

The  .Aryan  Path.  XXV:3,  4,  5. — Educating  the  West 
to  Appreciate  the  East,  Bruce  Findlow;  kevelation  and 
keason  in  Islam,  Erwin  1.  J.  Rosenthal. — kumanian 
Ecjl^lore,  (irigore  Nandris. —  R.  M.  Fox  on  Yeats  and 
Maud  (ionne. 

Asia.  111:12. — Malaya’s  Cultural  Contacts  with  India, 
H.I.S.  Kanwar;  The  Early  British  Ijinguage  Students, 
Frank  11.  H.  King;  The  Sacred  Pipe  of  the  ked  In¬ 
dians,  Frithjof  Schuon. 

The  B.B.C.  Quarterly.  IX: I. — Broadcasting  as  the 
.Ally  of  keading,  R.  Ifor  Evans. 

Blackfriars.  XXXV:409,  410,  41 1.— H'Aere  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Critic  Comes  In,  Freda  Bruce  Lockhart. — The 
Imperfections  of  Criticism,  Roger  Sharrexk. — fournal- 
istic  kesponsibility,  (Jordon  Sewell. 

British  Bool^s  of  the  Month.  LXIX:4,  5,  6. — Organ 
of  the  British  BcKik  Ontre  featuring  Unik  reviews  and 
literary  news. 

The  Cambridge  fournal.  VII:6,  7,  8. — fohnson's 
Satires  and  "The  Proper  Wit  of  Poetry,"  MacDonald 
Emslic;  The  Novels  of  kichard  feffenes,  J.  W.  Blench. 
— The  "Nature"  of  Wordsworth,  John  F.  Danby; 
komantic  kevenge,  R.  (L  Oagg. — Proust  and  Satire, 
H.  C.  R.  Stockwell;  Pater's  Ideal  .Aesthetic  Type,  Derek 
Stanford. 

Chanticleer.  1:4. — In  Memory  of  Dylan  Thomas  (a 
poem),  C.  Day  Lewis;  T he  kummy  koad,  Ewart  Milne. 

Chicago.  1:4,  5. — Beverly  Fields  discusses  summer 
theater. — Opera  Has  Things  to  Learn  from  Broadway, 
Stenterello. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Eorum.  XII:3,  4. — Nahum  So- 
Itolow — A  Profile,  Israel  Cohen;  The  Art  of  Mane- 
Katz,  Alfred  Werner. — fewish  Ufe  Through  the  Short 
Story,  Harold  U.  Ribalow;  A  Note  on  Discrimination, 
Irene  Diggs. 
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Christian  News-letter.  11:2. — Criticism  or  Conver¬ 
sation?  A.  R.  Vidler. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  11:4,  III:1. — l^ve,  Death, 
and  the  Poet — Dylan  Thomas,  E.  Philip  Rollicr. — Fca- 
lurmjj  'I'homas  Hornsby  Fcrril. 

Commentary.  XVII:4,  5,  6,  XVIII:!.— T.  S.  Eliot's 
iMtest  Poetic  Drama,  Spcnccr  Brown;  Belittling  Sholom 
Aleichem's  lews.  Midge  Dectrr. — The  Burning  of  the 
Talmud  in  Paris,  Allan  Tcmko;  Archaeology  and  the 
Bible’s  Historical  Truth,  Immanuel  Lrwy. — A  Jewish 
(iuide  to  Pans,  Allan  Temko;  American  Policy  and 
.Irah-lsraeli  Peace,  Hal  Lchrman. — Yiddish  Ijtterateurs 
and  American  lews,  Judd  L.  Teller;  The  Humble  and 
Colossal  Pissarro,  Alfred  Werner. 

Confluence.  111:2. — The  Retreat  Into  the  Forest, 
Ernst  liingf-r;  The  Novel  as  a  Means  of  Knowledge, 
Julian  Marfas. 

Cross  Currents.  IV:3. — FauHtner’s  Inverse  Theology, 
(Maudc-Edmonde  Magny;  iMter  to  His  Father  by  Franz 
Kafka. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXIV;  1. — The  Creative 
Critic,  I).  S.  Savage;  "Oliver  Twist"  and  the  Newgate 
Novel,  .Mec  Lucas. 

Diogenes.  No.  5. — Recent  Scholarship  on  Greel( 
Tragedy,  T.  B.  L.  Webster;  The  Problem  of  High  Cul¬ 
ture  and  .Mass  Culture,  I).  W.  Brogan. 

Dissent.  1:2. — Images  of  Socialism,  Lewis  Coser,  Ir¬ 
ving  Howe;  On  Ends  fustifying  Means,  David  Sachs; 
The  U.  S.  .4. —  .4  European  Appraisal.  Valois. 

Drama.  No.  33. — Plays  in  Performance,  L  W.  Lam¬ 
bert;  K.  Martin  Browne  on  the  American  theater; 
Which  Is  the  Opposite  of  Prose?  A.  L.  Pattisson. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXX:2. — Mr.  Beck.ett's  "En 
attendant  Godot,"  A.  J.  I,eventhal. 

Eastern  World.  V'III:3,  4,  5,  6. — Political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  articles  and  current  events  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Far  East,  and  the  Pacific  area. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  IV:2. — Sixteenth-Century  Poetry 
and  the  Common  Reader.  The  Case  of  Thomas  Sacl(- 
ville,  Donald  Davie;  Symbol  and  Implications:  Notes 
Apropos  of  a  Dictum  of  Coleridge's,  John  Peter;  Form 
in  foyce  Cary's  Novels,  Barbara  Hardy. 

The  European.  Nos.  15,  16. — Theatre  in  Paris:  Jean 
Giraudottx  and  "Pour  iMcrece,"  Jacques  Brousse; 
Threnos  for  T.  E.  laiwience  (1),  Henry  Williamson. — 
W'llliamson  cont. 

European  and  Atlantic  Digest.  IV;  1. — Two  Decades 
of  Modern  Writers,  Apostolos  Sachinis;  Paul  Valery, 
Poet  in  Chaos,  Francis  .Scarfe;  The  Film  as  a  Work 
of  Art,  Jean  Cocteau. 

The  Folio.  XIX:2,  3. — Gottfried  Benn  and  Expres 
sionism,  L’lrich  Weisstcin;  The  Short  Story  and  the 
Waif,  E.  R.  Hagemann. — Christopher  Fry,  Poet  of  the 
Theater,  John  V.  Hagopian. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nm.  1048,  1049,  1050. — In  Search 
of  George  Eliot,  Royston  Pike. — Existentialist  Ethics, 
J.  B.  Coates. — Some  Educational  Problems  of  India, 
H.  C.  Dent. 

Four  Winds.  1953:4. — The  larger  Coherence,  an 
Opening  Thrust,  C,id  Oirman. 


Freedom  First.  Nos.  22,  23,  24. — Stendhal,  Narie 
f)liaji. — Hemingway — The  Strange  Old  Man,  Rex 
Berry. —  W.  H.  .4uden:  A  View,  Yatin  (iaznavi. 

Here  fr  Now.  IV:3,  4,  No.  39.— “New  Zealand’s  In 
ilejKndent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  1.11:206. — The  Theologian  as 
Historian,  CL  Zuntz;  A  Brief  Reply  to  Dr.  Zuntz,  Hal 
KiK'h;  Survey  of  Recent  Philosophical  and  Theological 
Ijterature,  F.  H.  Heinemann,  EL  L.  Allen. 

Hispanic  ,4merican  Historical  Review.  XXXI V:2. — 
The  Rise  of  Barranqmlla,  The<Klore  EL  Nichols. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  VII  :2,  3,  4,  5. — Report 
on  developments  in  Spam,  Portugal  and  l-atin  America. 

The  Humanist.  XIV:3. — Scientific  Humanism,  Read 
B.iin;  Moral  Apathy  or  Moral  Growing  Pains,  C'lyde 
Kluckhohn. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XX:3,  4,  5. — Literary  and  cul¬ 
tural  news  from  various  parts  of  India. 

Interim.  IV;I-2. — Prose  and  verse. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism.  XII:4. 
— Baroque — Is  It  Datum,  Hypothesis,  or  Tautology? 
John  H.  Mueller;  Referential  Meaning  in  the  Arts, 
Abraham  Kaplan;  Imitation  and  Theme,  Bruce  Hark- 
ncss. 

Judaism.  III:2. — John  Dewey’s  Philosophy:  Its  Prag¬ 
matist  Ba<  kground,  Isaac  B.  Berkson;  Art  in  Jewish 
Iaiw,  Boaz  Cohen. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XVI  :2. — Austin  Warren,  Rob¬ 
ert  Martin  Adams,  Charles  M.  C'offin  on  Donne; 
"Poetry  and  .4bstract  Thought,"  Paul  Valery. 

laindfall.  VIILL — Two  New  Zealand  Plays,  J.  CL  A. 
PcKock;  Books  from  Australia,  DavUl  Hall,  H.  Winston 
Rhodes;  Allen  Curnow  on  Dylan  Thomas. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  1:2. — Andre  .Mil  and  the 
Novel  of  Socialist  Realism,  Margot  Heinemann;  Aca 
demic  Freedom  and  the  Communists,  Edward  Burton. 

Mean /in.  XIII  :L — The  Swings  and  Roundabouts  of 
Social  Realism,  Derek  Van  .Milie;  The  Importance  of 
Regionalism,  Ceoflrey  Thomas;  James  Picot's  Use  of 
T.  S.  Eliot,  S.  Musgrove;  The  .4c  hievement  oj  R.  D. 
Fitzgerald,  H.  J.  Oliver. 

Modern  lainguage  Forum.  X.XXLX:!. — .Indre  Gide 
and  the  Social  Problem,  R.ioul  Pelmont;  IJnguistics, 
Not  Grammar,  in  Foreign  Language  Teaching,  Wil¬ 
liam  EL  Bull. 

Modern  lainguages.  X,XXV:2. — lajyalty  to  Iain 
gu.ige,  R.  L.  CJracme  Ritchie;  Carl  '/.uckmayer's  Post 
War  Dramas,  CL  (iuder. 

Modern  Philology.  LI;4. — "Crossing  Brooklyn  Fer 
ry":  A  Note  on  the  Catalogue  Technique  in  Whitman's 
Poetry,  Stanley  K.  Oiflman,  Jr.;  Additions  and  Cor¬ 
rections  to  Facts  ,4bout  Fielding,  Archibald  Bolling 
Shrppcrson. 

The  Month.  XI  :4,  5,  6. — Victorian  Agnostics  and 
Wordsworth,  Katharine  C'horicy. — The  Grande  Char¬ 
treuse  in  the  Eighties,  Michael  Hanbury;  What,  Then, 
Does  Beatrice  Mean?  1.  J.  Semper. — St.  Boniface  and 
Hts  Age,  ('hristopher  Dawson. 
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\'euf  Mexico  Quarterly  XXIV; I. — The  Ixjfe  Song 
of  Dylan  Thomat,  Myrf»n  fVhihfwn;  Death  of  Andrf 
(iide,  Brrtr;ind  D'Ast<»rR. 

The  Norseman.  XII  :2,  3. — Thomas  Hardy  and  Olav 
Duun,  M.  SkrccJe;  Ntne  Danish  Novels  of  195 i,  Hmil 
Frcdrricksrn. — The  Fiction  of  Par  lasgerftrist,  Richard 
V.  V»)w!c». 

Northern  Kevirsv.  VI  :5. — A  latst  Glimpse  of  Dylan 
Thomas,  I).  L.  Thomson 

The  Oklahoma  Quarterly.  III:3. — Graduate  Profes¬ 
sional  Fiducation  in  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,  Iju- 
rcnrc  H.  Snyder;  The  Western  Tradition,  Savoie  latt- 
tmvillc. 

Origin.  No.  1 1. — “Featurinjr  Antonin  Artaud  i  New 
French  Poetry.” 

Outposts.  No.  24. — Poems  by  Don.ild  Mail,  Iain 
f'richton  Smith,  Muriel  Spark,  et  al. 

The  Pacific  Spritator.  V'III:2. — The  Age  of  Para¬ 
dox,  AIIktI  Ixon  (iu^rarcl. 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  S. — Interview  with  William 
Styron;  stones,  poems,  and  sketches. 

Partisan  Review.  XXI  :3. — (Chapter  from  Philip 
Rahv’s  study  on  IXistoevsky;  The  Sociology  of  Fixisten- 
tialism,  Krnst  Topitsch:  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  Play¬ 
going,  Saul  Bellow;  The  Anti  A merii an  Witch  Hunt, 
l.udwiK  Marcuse. 


The  Russian  Review.  XIII  ;2,  3. — Translation  of 
A.  S.  Pushkin's  "The  History  of  the  Village  of  Gori- 
ukhino,”  I'homas  (J.  Winner;  Ivan  Bunin,  Jacques 
Crois^. — Encounters  svith  l^entn,  N.  Valentinov;  Faith 
and  Reason  in  Russian  History,  Valentine  Tschevo- 
tariolT  Bill. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXVI  :2. — How  Old  Are  the 
Mythological  Eddie  Poems?  Bjarne  Ulvcstad. 

Science  (r  Society.  XVIII  :2,  3. — Freedom  of  Research 
in  American  .Science,  Bernhard  J.  Stern. — lasnguage 
and  the  Rise  of  Nations,  W.  B.  l^K'kwtxKl, 

Seydell  Quarterly.  VI  ;4. — t)Iio  of  humor,  travel, 
verse;  interview  with  Annemarie  Selinko  by  Kllen 
Kanneworfl. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  V:2. — Pyramus  and  Thishe: 
A  Study  in  Shakespeare’s  Method,  Kenneth  Muir; 
"Hamlet"  and  the  Odor  of  Mortality,  R.  D.  Altick. 

Shenandoah.  V:3. — A  Revaluation  of  Elizabeth 
Roberts'  "The  Time  of  Man"  and  "The  Great 
Meadow,"  Harry  Modean  Campl>cll;  The  Professor 
and  the  Poet,  Marvin  Mudrick. 

Signpost. — Short  stories. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LI1I;3. —  William 
Faulkner:  Form  as  Experience,  Karl  E.  Zink;  The 
Qualities  of  the  Renaissance  Epic,  Allan  11.  (iilbert; 
Shakespeare,  "Hamlet,"  and  Us,  Rofiert  WithinKton. 


Philosophiial  Studies.  V;3,  4. — Ordinary  language 
and  Ordinary  Belief,  Jason  Xenakis. — The  languistic 
Hierarthy  and  the  Vuious  Cirile  Principle,  .Arthur 
Pap. 

Poetry.  I. XXXIV; I,  2,  3. — Subways  to  Parnassus, 
Iluxh  Kenner;  F.  J.  HofTtnan  on  William  (Carlos  Wil¬ 
liams;  review  of  Edwin  Muir’s  Collected  Poems  by 
Kiinon  I'riar. — Wallace  Fowlie  on  Jean  (Cocteau;  Mau¬ 
rice  F.nitlish  and  Marshall  Mcl.uhan  on  poems  by 
Peter  Viereck. — Horace  (CreRory  on  The  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  William  Butler  Yeats. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XI,V';2. — Some  Post  War  Ports 
— Apprei iation,  F.  Pratt  (Creen;  Kennedy  Williamson 
on  sense-transference  as  a  clue  to  moilcrn  jxictry. 

The  Port  Phillip  Gazette.  II;  1. — V'incent  Buskley  tin 
Australian  literature;  The  Theatre.  A  Plethora  of  Plays, 
J.  W.  K. 

lYairie  Schooner.  XXV'Ml.l,  2. — Christianity:  A 
Third  Alternative,  (Charles  H.  Patterson;  .4  Glance  at 
.Stephen  Crane's  Poetry,  Everett  A.  (Cillis;  The  Two- 
Book  Man,  John  Richartl  Alden;  A  Year  to  Remember, 
I  lelen  Rosemary  (Cole. — George  Orwell  as  Critic,  Rich- 
aril  J.  ViHirhees;  The  Mexuan  Novel  at  Mid-Century, 
Boyd  (Carter. 

Queens's  Qu.irterly.  LXI:1. — Aldous  Huxley's  Way 
to  God,  (Carlyle  KinR;  James  Mallory  on  the  new  Cana¬ 
dian  ■\ssociation  of  University  Teachers. 

Quixote.  1954;!,  2. — S.  (iorley  Putt  compares  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  ideas  and  “ways  of  life";  The  fjist 
of  Filipovich,  John  Shepley. — Once  Upon  There  Was 
a  Time  (a  play),  Wilfred  Z.  Thompson. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLVIII;  2-3,  4. — Islam 
and  World  Peace,  (^azi  M.  Aslam. — Islam  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Fanaticism,  Ed. 


Southwest  Review.  XXXIX;3. — Political  laterature: 
A  Post-Mortem,  Louis  Filler;  W.  M.  Frohock  on  the 
Harvard  Conference  on  the  novel. 

Thought.  XXIX;II2. — The  Imagination  of  Graham 
Greene,  E.lizabeth  Sewell. 

Trace.  No.  7. — Prognosis  for  IJttle  Magazines,  Ellen 
Edelman. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLV;927,  928. — Aldous 
Huxley's  Mind  at  lasrge,  Alastair  Sutherland. — Is 
There  a  London  Literary  Racket?  Donald  Davie;  Mas- 
ijuing-Gear,  Iain  Hamilton;  On  the  Present  Popularity 
of  Travel  Books,  Kellow  Chesney. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  X:l. — 300  Years  of  Mos¬ 
cow's  Cultural  Policy  in  Ukraine,  Sviatoslav  Hordyn- 
sky. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  X;l,  2. — 
”...  a  selective  bibliography  ....  based  on  a  wide 
and  continuing  survey  of  American  publishing.” 

The  Use  of  English.  V;4. — Samson  Agonistes,  C. 
Gillie;  Notes  on  English  Song,  1).  IloIbrtKik. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXX :3. — The  Rise 
of  Caliban,  Lewis  Mumford;  Tom  and  Hack:  Inno¬ 
cence  on  Trial,  Lewis  Leary;  The  Formal  Achievement 
of  "The  Cocktail  Party,"  John  I-awlor. 

Voice.  111:6,  7,  8. — “The  Australian  Independent 
Monthly.” 

VOKS  Bulletin.  No.  84. — Lenin  on  Soviet  Culture, 
S.  Sutotsky;  French  Culture  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Jean 
Perus;  Franz  Schubert  and  Russian  Music,  Konstantin 
Sakva. 

The  Volusia  Review.  1;L — Graham  Greene:  Chris¬ 
tian  Tragedian,  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr. 
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Western  Revtew.  XV111:3,  4. — Henry  listnes  itnd  the 
Politiciil  Vocation,  Irving  Howe;  Karl  Shapiro:  The 
Paradox  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  Edwin  Fussell. — Andre 
Clide's  "Les  Noumtures  Terrestres,”  A  Novel  of  Lyri¬ 
cal  Perspective,  Ralph  Freedman;  Richard  Eberhart: 
The  Sociable  Naturalist,  James  Hall. 

Wings.  XI  :6. — Editor  Stanton  A.  Coblentz  on  “no 
compromise"  with  poetic  ideals. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXV:  1. — .\rticles  on 
U.  S.,  Europe,  India,  Japan,  West  Indies,  Kurma,  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  Chinese  Orient. 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  13. — "Romanticism  Revis¬ 
ited"  (articles  by  Flenri  Peyre  and  others). 

Zero.  11:5. — Trees  and  Spires:  Proust,  Elliott  Cole¬ 
man. 

Various  Languages 

Perspe/ftiv.  1:8. — Tungetale  fra  parnasset,  .Arnulf 
0verland;  Det  l^ulturelle  Iffima  i  Tyskland,  Thor  Tand. 

Mens  en  Kosmos.  X:3. — Humonisnie  en  Evangelie 
(I >,  .M.  V.  Praag;  Wat  is  Zen?  H.  C.  de  OkIs. 

Minerva.  11:6-7,  8-9. — Op  eigen  gezag,  H.  Sjxien- 
ders. — Bevrijding  tonder  k^itsch,  B.  Spoenders;  Max  de 
fong  i  1917-1951 ):  Tot  het  nulpunt,  Hans  RiKHluijn. 

Wending.  IX:1,  2,  3. — In  gesprelt  met  fcan  Paul 
Sartre,  C.  A.  van  Peursen;  De  arts  in  de  verantwoor- 
ding,  G.  A.  Lindeboom. — Willem  de  Merode:  Samen- 
voeging  of  samenvloeiing?  Barend  de  tJoede. —  Wat 
gaat  men  straits  op  Nteuw  Guinea  sprel(en?  11.  J. 
Tcutscher;  Christelijlt  geloof  en  menschebeschoutng, 
A.  E.  Locn. 

De  Distel.  111:4,  5. — “International  Bibliographisch 
Tiulschrift." 

De  Periscoop.  1V:6,  7,  8. — Julien  Kuyjiers  on  Her¬ 
man  Tcirlinck  at  seventy-five. —  Van  Ixjpe  de  Vega  naar 
Cervantes,  Andre  M.  Pols. — Max  Lamlicrty  on  P.  J. 
Bouman's  De  revolutie  der  eenzamen. 

Ti/d  en  Mens.  IV:1,  2-3,  4. — Hugo  Claus,  Jan  Wal- 
ravens,  Marcel  Wauters,  L.  P.  Bixin  on  Paul  van  Os- 
taijcn. — Special  section,  De  wereld  van  de  plastiel^. — 
Poems,  fiction,  drama. 

Ldtohatdr.  V:3,  4. — Erdelyi  fSxsef  szerepe  a  mag- 
yar  irodalomban,  Imre  Vamos;  Rart6l(  Bela  huszonhet 
ltdrusa,  Sandor  Veress. — fozsef  Attila,  Arthur  Koestler; 
Amertitai  irodalmi  Itritilta,  Jdzsef  Rem^nyi;  Zilahy  Im- 
jos  11}  regenye,  Jdzsef  Molnir;..^  film,  miivezet  is  uzlet, 
(ieza  Ekecs;  Midttewicz  magyarul,  Imre  Vamos. 

aut  aut.  No.  20. — Con  Eliot  tut  banchi  de  Terra- 
nova,  Roberto  Sanesi;  Possibilita  e  plurahsmo  nel  pro- 
cesso  temporale  secondo  fames,  Francesco  Tatd;  Ritrat- 
to  dell'artista,  Alberto  Savini. 

Filosofia.  V:2. — Schemi  e  simboli,  Vittorio  Mathieu. 

Libertd  della  Cultura.  Nos.  18,  19,  20-21. — lu> 
spirito  della  Costituzione  e  I'lntolleranza  religiosa, 
Giorgio  Peyrot. — C'i  ancora  un  pubblico  per  il  libro 
italiano?  Andrea  Rapisarda. — Lai  situazione  della  mu- 
sica  nel  XX  secolo,  Luigi  Colacicchi. 

//  Mulino.  III:2,  3,  4. — Lu  giurisprudenza  analitica 
e  la  filosofia  del  diritto,  Nicola  Matteucci. — "L'lngan- 
no"  di  Thomas  Mann,  Lea  Saiitini;  "Terxa  Generaxi- 


one”  tra  Gioberti  e  Gramsn,  Feilerico  .Mancini,  Nicola 
Matteucci. — Behaviourism,  positivismo  logico  e  fascis- 
mo,  Uberto  Scarpelli. 

Paragone.  V':51.  52. — Articles  on  art  by  Roberto 
Longhi,  Ferdinando  Bologna,  and  Giovanni  Testori. — 
ll  Manxoni  e  il  silenzto  dell'amore,  Giancarlo  Vigorclli; 
Introduzione  a  Pavese,  Adriano  Seroni. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXVII  :3,  4,  5. — Il  concetto  re- 
ligioso  in  Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer,  F.  Olivero;  L'Uni- 
versitd  nella  societa  contemporanea,  Orio  Giacchi. — 
— Surrealismo  e  marxismo,  Antonio  Frescaroli;  Im 
poesia  nella  vita  contemporanea,  E.  N.  Girardi. — 
Rileggendo  Tocqueville,  .Antonio  Frescaroli;  Baude¬ 
laire  e  la  critua,  Francesco  Casnati;  La  Vergine  nei 
poeti  scapigliatt  e  disperati  del  Trecento,  Maria  Sticco. 

Vinduet.  VIII :2. — Paul  Eluard,  Pelle  Christensen; 
Emmanuel  Mounter's  personalisme,  Gunnar  H0st; 
Mot  epos,  Daniel  Haakonsen;  Angstens  heroisme  (on 
Bernanos),  Hans  Aaraas;  Marcel  .lymis  position,  Hugo 
Kamras. 

Kultura.  4/78,  5/79,  6/80. — Notatnilt  ntefpiesxnego 
przechodnta,  Pawcl  Hostowicc;  Pro  domo  mea,  Jdzef 
Wittlin  (followed  by  two  passages  from  his  Polish 
translation  of  the  Odyssey). — Rubis  d’Orient,  Pawel 
Hostowiec;  Jiizef  ladxidowski  on  20th  century  Ukrain¬ 
ian  poetry;  Fragmenty  z  dzicnntka,  Witold  (jombro- 
wicz;  Tymon  'Icrlecki  on  Cyprian  Norwid;  Na  sred- 
niowteceznym  progu,  Stanislaw  Westfal. — Pawel  Hos¬ 
towicc  on  the  relationship  of  Polish  intellectuals  and 
working  clas,scs;  laitxxlowski  cont.;  Andrzej  Vincenz 
on  the  Ukrainian  Szewczenko  SiKicty;  Edouard  Ro- 
diti  on  French  North  .African  novelists. 

Gazeta  literana.  11:18,  19,  20. — Consideraioes  sobre 
o  Romantismo,  Fernanda  Cidrais;  O  Problema  dos 
Direitos  de  Autor,  Mario  de  Vasconcclos  e  Sa. — A  po- 
esta  do  quotidiano  no  literatura  contempordnea,  Nuno 
de  Sampayo. — Joaquim  Salgado  on  the  establishment 
of  an  ass(x:iation  of  Portuguese  writers;  Fernando  Pes- 
soa  e  a  Critica  Classista,  Vitor  Matos;  Uma  grande 
ctdade  das  Artes  e  das  l-etras  em  tlspanha,  Joaquim 
Lopes. 

Lusiada.  1:3. — I)c  luxe  art  magazine. 

Revista  de  Histdria.  IV:  16. — Alguns  aspectos  da  in- 
fluenna  francesca  em  Sdo  Paulo  na  segunda  metade  do 
sectilo  XIX,  limilia  Nogucira. 

Gram.  1953:17,  18,  19,  20. — N.  Koshevaty  on  his 
meeting  with  Andrey  Bely;  V.  Markov  on  Gleb  Struve's 
Soviet  Russian  Laterature. — V.  Ilyin  on  Prokofiev; 
L.  R.  on  new  editions  of  Bunin;  ,N.  Anatolyeva  on  V. 
(irossman's  novel  For  the  Right  Cause. — N.  Tarasova 
on  .Mayakovsky;  G.  Zabezhinsky  on  Chernyshevsky's 
aesthetics;  "A  Man  in  the  Jungle”  (on  Albert  Schweitz¬ 
er),  V.  Markov. — L.  Rzhevsky  on  Bunin;  N.  Gorcha¬ 
kov  on  Evrcinov;  D.  KIcnovsky  on  occult  motifs  in 
modern  Russian  pijctry;  N.  Arsenyev  on  tradition  and 
“ruptures"  in  the  history  of  culture;  J.  Sorcl  on  Claude 
Mauriac’s  Hommes  et  idies  d'au)ourd'hut. 

Novy  Zhurnal.  1953:32,  33,  34,  35,  36. — W.  Wein- 
trauh  on  literature  of  independent  Poland;  B.  Heppner 
on  Karl  Marx  and  Russia;  G.  Aronson  on  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  since  the  War. — W.  Weidl^  on  the  religious 
roots  of  Russian  art  (architecture);  V.  Zavalishin  on  the 
effects  of  the  19th  C2ongress  of  the  Soviet  Caimrnunist 
Party  on  literature;  N.  laissky  and  £.  Zankevich  on 
Vladimir  Solovyov. — N.  Ulyanov  on  the  historical 
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novel;  A.  Olkhovsky  on  PrtJtofiev;  V.  Sunka  on  Kx- 
istcntuilism. — On  the  RoaJ  to  Nolhinunrts  (on  S<»- 
vict  literature;,  (ileb  Glinka;  Notes  on  American  Lit¬ 
erature.  M.  Koryakov;  extracts  from  N.  Berdyaev’s 
letters  to  Mrs.  X;  N.  Evreinov’s  theatrical  reminis 
cences. — After  Bunin,  N.  Ulyanov;  A.  fit  T.  Fessenko 
on  Russian  lanxuaKe  during;  and  after  World  War  II; 
.V.  B(  rdyaev  cont.;  K.  Dvoichcnko-Markova  on  Atner- 
ican  I’liilosophical  Srjcicty  and  Russia;  M.  Vislini.ik, 
S.  Vasiliev,  N.  Kalashnikov  on  V'ladimir  Zenzinov. 

Opyty.  l‘rS,f;l,  2,  1954:3. — W.  Weidic  on  the  con- 
cejit  of  Furo|>ean  literature;  N.  Otzup  and  G.  Struve  on 
Gumilyov;  V.  Pastukhov  on  Prokofiev. — B.  Zaitsev  on 
('hektiov;  A.  Reinizov  on  tioKol;  W.  Wcidic  on  the 
relation  lietwcen  aesthetics  and  art;  I.  Annenkov's  reni- 
inisct  nces  of  Gorky;  A.  Schick  on  Go);ol  in  Pans;  an¬ 
swers  by  Alln-rt  ('amus  and  Peter  Viercck  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  alxiut  the  contribution  of  Russian  pre-Rcvolu 
tioairy  literature  to  F.uropcan  culture  and  about  the 
influence  of  Tolstoy  and  l>ost(KVsky. — W.  Wcidle  on 
Bunin;  il.  Izvolsky  on  Marina  I'svetayeva;  I.  Annen¬ 
kov  on  i'.sdim;  (i.  Struve  on  Slonim’s  Modern  Hus 
tian  Ijteraturc,  answers  to  the  <|uestionnairc  by  Her 
inann  liesse,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  W.  II.  Auden. 

Vozrozhdrtue.  1953:26,  27,  2H,  29,  30. — I.  Stepanov 
on  laronardo  da  Vinci;  I.  Kheraskov  on  M.  Rostovtzefi. 
— (i.  Ivanov  on  literary  St.  Petersburg  on  the  eve  ol 
the  Revolution;  N.  F.vreinov  on  Musorgsky. — N.  'Isu- 
rikov  on  Peter  Struve;  Prince  S.  Shcherbatov  on  Bakst, 
Benois,  and  other  nuMlern  Russian  artists;  N.  F.vreinov 
cont. —  P.  Ershov  on  Korolenko.  V.  Boutchik  on  Tol¬ 
stoy  in  France. — The  Sinierity  of  Tolstoy,  V.  Speran- 
sky;  V.  Smolensky  and  G.  Ivanov  on  Bunin;  K.  Pom¬ 
erantsev  and  lu.  Rogalya-l^vitsky  on  Russian  emigre 
literature;  L.  Ryndina  on  Flvrcinov. 

HiNiote/^shladet.  XXXIX ;4,  5. — "Organ  for  Sveriges 
Allmiinna  Biblioteksfdrening.” 

BI.M  (  Bonmers  Ijtterara  Manuttn).  XXIII  :4,  5,  6.-  — 
Sex  nordisl^a  man,  Bcitil  Malinberg;  Vilhelm  Elielund 
och  Hans  l-orldggare.  Tor  Bonnier;  Avigdor  Arikha  on 
new  Israeli  writing. — Ying  Toijer-Nilsson  on  Selma 
Lagerlof’s  novels;  Dimmor  taring  Shat(etpeare,  llarald 
(lyller. — Sven  Alfons  on  Helena  Schjerfbeck. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXIII:3,  4,  5,  6. —  John  Lundquist  on 
Marcel  jouhandcau;  Salzhurgs  genius,  Poul  Linne- 
balle;  Thomas  Wolfe  och  America,  Joran  Mioberg; 
Aage  lieinlx-rg  on  Flmil  Bpnnelycke. — Frontens  lit- 
trrati4r/(riti/(,  Birger  (^liristollerson. — Bondeherattelse 
I  hrytningstid,  Per  Schwanliom;  F'olkc  Isaksson  on 
I^utr^amont. — Eugenia  Kielland  on  Peter  Flgge;  llar¬ 
ald  Mogensen  on  the  1953-54  Copenhagen  theater 
season;  Ooteburgsteater,  Kjcll  Iljern. 

Samtid  och  Framtid.  XI  :5. — Cassirer  contra  lidgcr- 
strom,  Alf  Ahllx-rg;  Sven  Stoipe  on  Sven  Eidman's 
memoirs;  Antiamenlf^anitment  mytologi,  Er;k  von 
Kuehnelt'Ix-ddhin;  Sirnsl^  teater  och  Si'entl(a  dra- 
mati^er,  Anders  II.  Angstrom;  Ftt  ttvartssel^el  tyil( 
litteratur,  lirnst  Kreuder  &  Carl  Mumin  (originally 
published  in  B.  A.  28:1). 

Multi-Lingual 

The  American  Cerman  Renew.  XX :4,  5. — The 
French  Cultural  Fiogram  in  Postwar  Germany,  Kurt 
Martin;  The  Fast  German  Universities,  Carl  Anthon. 
— .imenca  and  Her  Literature  Reviewed  by  Postw.ir 


Germany.  John  R.  Frey;  Friedrich  Meineck.e,  Gerhard 
Masur;  Gerstddter's  Novels  about  Emigrants  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  Nelson  Van  de  Luyster. 

Atlante.  11:2. — Htspano- Arabic  Poetry,  S.  M.  Stern; 
Vicente  Huidobro,  Jaime  Tello. 

Civilisations.  III:1. — Organ  of  the  Institute  of  Dif¬ 
fering  Civilizations. 

Comprendre.  No.  1(1-11. — “Revue  de  la  Societc  Eu- 
roiieenne  de  ('ulture."  Transcript  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society’s  third  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Sor- 
lK»nne,  Septeinbei  1953.  Important  special  section. 
Puissance  et  culture:  le  Nouveau  Continent,  with  nu¬ 
merous  interesting  contributions  on  the  impact  of 
America  on  Flurupean  culture,  by  Georges  Duhamcl, 
Waldo  F'rank,  et  al. 

El  Clarin.  No.  12. — lot  atraccion  de  la  milsica  es 
panola,  M.inuel  Eazareno;  Jose  Ros  Domcnech  on  the 
origin  of  the  Catalonian  dance  Ea  Sardana. 

Erasmus.  VII;  1-2. —  Fran^ois-(»eorges  Pariset  re¬ 
views  II.  T.  Musper’s  Albretht  Diirer,  Allsert  M.  Am 
man  on  Die  Ostl(irche  tm  Uchte  der  protestantischcn 
Geschii  htsschreibung  by  Flrnst  Benz. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  V'll:2. — Im  critique  stevensomenne 
dll  centenaire,  G.  Miallon;  Contrasting  Worlds:  A 
Study  in  the  Novels  of  Edith  Wharton,  John  Harvey. 

Folder.  1:2. — Singerie — Songerie  (a  masque),  Eu¬ 
gene  Walter;  p<M-ms  by  Daisy  .Aldan,  Frank  O'Hara, 
Donald  Windham,  Harriet  Zmnes,  Jorge  Cuesta,  Phil- 
ijie  'I  hoby-Marcelin,  et  al. 

The  French  Review.  XXVI1:5,  6. — Fdiot  G.  Fay  on 
Benjamin  Constant’s  Cecile;  "Chanson  de  la  plus  haute 
tour”  d’ Arthur  Rimbaud,  Maith.i  O’Nan;  A  Persistent 
Prophet — Peguy,  Fiugen  Welser;  Pierre  Bayle  et  la 
Hongrie,  Victor  F^gon  Hanzeli;  A  Trend  in  Fable  lat- 
erature  after  La  Fontaine:  The  Fable-Play,  F-  Wesley 
O’Neill,  Jr. — Salacrou  Tinquieteur,  Jacques  Poujol; 
Baudelaire's  "Correspondances":  The  Dialectic  of  a 
Poetic  Affinity,  lhab  H.  Hassan;  l^  triomphe  sym- 
bohque  d'Hector,  J.  1).  Hubert. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXVII;  3. — Carl  '/.uil{- 
mayer:  An  Introduction,  Ian  C.  Lorain;  The  Prose  of 
Hermann  Hesse:  lafe.  Substance  and  Form,  Joseph 
.Mileck. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  IX; I,  2. — lai  teoria  delta 
conoscenza  in  Roberto  Grossatesta,  V.  Mi.ino. —  Vuo 
and  the  Theory  of  History,  A.  Robert  Cajvonigri;  l,es 
caracteret  de  I'humanisme  authentique,  S.  Ignacio  Al- 
corta. 

Hispama.  XXXV1I:2. — Argentine  laterature  Today, 
RolKrt  G.  Mead,  Jr.;  Dona  Perfecta  and  Doha  Barbara, 
David  'F.  Sisto. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXII:  2,  3. — El  pensamiento  de 
".ibel  Martin"  y  "fuan  de  Mairena"  y  su  relacton  con 
la  poesta  de  Antonio  Machado  (concl.),  .\ntonio  San¬ 
chez  Barbudo. — The  Horatian  Epistle  and  Its  Intro¬ 
duction  into  Spanish  laterature.  Fllias  E.  Rivers;  The 
Theme  of  the  "Paradoxe  sur  le  comedien"  in  the 
Novels  of  Phet  de  Ayala,  Leon  Livingstone. 

Humanitas.  1:3. — Tendendas  tanaticas  en  l.ronardo, 
Juan  Dalma;  Fenomenologia  de  la  emocton.  Notas 
criticas  sobre  la  teoria  dc  Sartre,  Luis  Felipe  Garcia  de 
Onrubia. 
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intercdmbio.  XII;  1-3. — Poems  in  Portuguese  original 
and  German  translation. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Bool^t.  V:l. 
— Contemporary  Chinese  Literature.  Cyril  Bu'ch;  Con¬ 
temporary  Austrian  Literature,  Hilde  Spiel. 

Italica.  XXXI :2. — La  elegancia  espahola  de  "I  pro- 
messi  sposi,”  Luis  Leal;  Some  Unpublished  Letters  of 
halo  Svevo,  Karl  Ludvig  Selig. 

Les  Lanj^ues  Modernes.  XLVIII:3. — l^s  langues 
dans  I'Union  sud-africaine,  Franck-L.  ScIkkII;  Verbal 
Inhibitions  of  the  English  (I),  F.  dc  GraniFCombc. 

Ubn.  IV’:3. — Zur  Vorgeschichte  der  modernen  wis- 
senschaftluhen  Bibliothelt  in  Deutschland,  Georg  Leyh; 
Subject  Specialization  in  British  Libraries,  S.  P.  L. 
F'llon;  Das  Lutherwappen  als  "Schutzmarke,"  Hans 
Volz;  National  and  International  Centers  for  Exchange 
of  Publications,  Alice  Dulany  Ball. 

Ijtterair  Paspoort.  1X:74,  75,  76,  77. — Elias  Can- 
etti  en  zi/n  roman  "Die  Blendung,"  Hella  S.  Haassc; 
Een  ontniueting  met  Boris  Vian,  Erie  Terduyn;  Inter¬ 
view  met  Eugene  Walter,  Hans  de  Vaal;  Witte  en 
zwarte  mystiel{,  Adriaan  Morricn. — Jacques  den  Haan 
on  F.  M.  Forster’s  The  Hill  of  Devi,  Virginia  Woolf's 
A  Writer's  Diary,  Cyril  Connolly’s  Golden  Horizon; 
W edergehoorte  van  Hellas,  Elisabeth  Augustin;  Om- 
l{i]kcn  naar  Caragiale,  J.  H.  Bouwinan;  Die  gulden 
middenweg  van  William  Cooper,  J.  J.  Strating. — 
Jacques  den  Haan  on  Ernest  Hemingway;  Bucolisch 
en  elegisch,  Ed.  Leflang;  Hedendaagse  historische  ro¬ 
mans,  J.  J.  Strating;  Omhtjken  naar  Victor  Hugo,  Jan 
V’crmeulen. — Onmoeting  met  Paul  Gallico,  J.  J.  Stra¬ 
ting;  Poezie  als  gebrui/^svoorwerp,  Jan  Vermculen; 
Het  Surrealisme  is  met  dood,  Henri  Deluy. 

The  Modern  Language  journal.  XXXVIII  :4,  5. — 
Tensions  in  the  Wor/;  of  Albert  Camus,  Lurline  V. 
Simpson. — A  Great  National  Drama  of  Uruguay, 
George  O.  Schanzer;  Five  Contemporary  German  Writ¬ 
ers  and  Artists,  Frieda  A.  Voight. 

Modern  Language  Notes.  LXIX:4,  5. — lai  giogra- 
phie  de  "Pantagruel"  et  les  chroniques  gargantuines, 
Marcel  l-'ran^on;  Dryden  and  Buckingham;  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Feud,  J.  H.  Smith. —  Trevrezent  as  Parzt- 
vaTs  Rival?  H.  J.  Weigand;  Christopher  Smart’s  Her¬ 
esy,  Karina  Side;  Rilke  and  Andri  Maurois,  C.  A. 
Bentley. 

Monaishefte.  XLVI:3,  4. — The  Renunciation  of 
Woman  in  Stefan  George's  "Das  fahr  der  Seele,"  Ul¬ 
rich  K.  Goldsmith;  Tod  iind  Witz  im  Werke  Georg 
Buchners,  Flgon  Schwarz;  The  Writer  in  Conflict  with 
His  Age:  A  Study  in  the  Ideology  of  Hermann  Hesse, 
Peter  Heller. — Illustrations  to  Highlight  Some  Points 
in  Schiller’s  Essay  on  Poetry,  Hermann  J.  Weigand; 
Forms  of  Contemporary  German  Poetry,  Victor  Lange; 
Macht  und  Geist  in  Albrecht  Haushofer's  Rbmerdra- 
men,  Felix  Wassermann. 

The  New  Vida  Hispanica.  11:1. — S.  E.  M.  on  Sir 
Eugen  Millington-Drake. 

Panorama.  1:4,  11:5,  6,  7. — Las  dos  raices  de  la  filo- 
sofla  de  la  cultura,  Francisco  Romcro;Sarmiento  y  los 
Estados  Unidos,  Ezequiel  Martinez  F^trada. — Reseha 
de  la  poesla  mexicana  del  siglo  XX,  Henrique  Cionzilez 
Casanova;  El  escritor  argentino  y  la  tradicion,  Jorge 
Luis  Borges;  El  ultimo  Santayana,  Raimundo  Lida. — 
Del  buen  sentido  y  su  sentido,  Alfonso  Reyes;  El  gran 


teatro  del  mundo,  Federica  de  Ritter;  Hacia  una  lul- 
tura  amencana,  Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle. — De  la  litera 
tura  argentina  siglo  XX,  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano;  Univer- 
sidades  norte-amencanas,  Emilio  Willems. 

PMLA.  LXIX:2,  3. — Foreign  language  Teaching 
and  International  Conciliation,  George  N.  Shuster. — 
Valery  et  Stendhal,  Ren6  (Jirard;  Melville's  Reading  of 
Arnold's  Poetry,  Walter  E.  Bezanson;  The  German 
Reception  of  French  Realism,  Henry  H.  Remak;  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Pascal:  A  Study  of  Ukenesses,  Robert  J. 
Nelson;  Der  "Aristarchus":  Eine  Neuwertung,  Curt 
von  Faber  du  Faur. 

Quaderni  Ibero-Americani.  No.  15. — Una  visita  di 
Antonio  Cazzaniga  a  fose  Manuel  Quintana,  Joseph  (». 
Fucilla;  Pirandelismo  en  la  literatura  espahola,  J.  Chi- 
charro  de  Le6n. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  VII:L — L'accademia  del 
Mediterraneo,  Leo  Magnino;  l..e  Portugal  et  la  Hon- 
gne  se  rencontrent  sur  la  seine,  Sandor  Bauingarten. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  111:2,  3. — 
Jos6  R.  Xirau  on  Bergsonismo  y  politica  by  Luis  Quin¬ 
tanilla. — Marti,  los  libros  y  sus  libros,  Fermin  Peraza; 
Bibliografia  suiza  sobre  America  latino,  Conrad  Huber. 

Ri vista  di  l^tterature  Moderne.  1V:4. — Croce  e  la 
Spagna,  Ciuido  Mancini-Ciiancarlo;  Goethe  und  Schiller 
als  (jbersetzer  aus  den  /^/(trr/reAe/i  Sprachen,  Horst  Rii- 
diger. 

Romance  Philology.  VII  :4. — Formulas  epicas  en  el 
"Poema  del  Cid,"  Ramdii  Menendez  Pidal;  Dante's 
Addresses  to  the  Reader,  Erich  Auerbach;  Old  French 
"jogleor"  and  Kindred  Terms,  Raleigh  Morgan,  Jr. 

Schweizcrisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse.)  XL;1. — Em  Unikum?  Peter  Hegg;  Die 
Erstausgabe  von  Calvins  fesa/a-Kommentar  (1551), 
W.  Aebcrhardt;  Alfred  Comtesse  on  Jules  Bailloels’s 
fura;  155  fahre  Buthdruckerei  Keller  &■  Co.  AG,  Lu¬ 
zern,  Karl  Weber. 

Other  Publications  Regularly  Received 

I'actualite. — Allrmagne. — The  Amateur  Book  (Col¬ 
lector. — The  Ameruan  Swedish  Monthly. — African  6r 
Colonial  World. — Aufbau. — Die  Auslese. — Anzeiger 
des  osterreichischen  Buih-,  Kunst-  und  Musikalien- 
handels. — Australian  &  New  Zealand  Book  Guide. 

Bibliographie  de  la  France. — Boletim  Geogrdfico. — 
Bolletino  di  Informazioni  Sulla  Microriproduzione. — 
Borsenblatt  fur  den  deutschen  But  hhandel. — Bucher- 
gilde. — Bulgaria  Today. — Bulletin  of  the  Amtruau 
Committee  for  Cultural  Freedom. — Bulletin  of  the 
NGO-ONG. 

Cadets-Cadettes  du  Sacre-Coeur. — Cahiers  Laennec. 
— Colloquium. — Companheira.-  -Congress  Record. — 
Congress  Weekly. — Criminalia. — Current  Germany. 

Dokumente. 

Edition. — Edutacidn. — Les  Etudes  Americaines. 

l^  Figaro. — Finlandia  Pictorial. — frag  mich. — 
France  Actuelle. — Frankfurter  Allgemeine. — Frank¬ 
furter  Rundschau. 

The  Gadfly. — The  Great  Books  Foundation. — Guilde 
du  Uvre. 

Het  Vaderland. 
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The  Indian  at  Home  and  Overteat.  Inforniaaonet 
Venexolanat. — Information  Bulletin  of  the  Ijhrary  of 
('.ongrett.  —  Integrity. — Italia.  —  Italian  Affairt. — The 
Italian  Scene. 

T he  feivith  Way. 

Die  Kommenden. 

Latiiioamhica. — l^tergilde. — Die  Ijetettunde. — T he 
IJtlener. 

Magazine  Digett. — Magazine  Week. — Mane  better 
(tuardian  Weekly. — Mexican  Cultural  Bulletin. — Mon- 
dade. — The  Miitlim  Sunrite. 

New  Hungary. — The  New  leader. — Newt  from  Be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. — Nieuwe  Rotterdamte  Courant. 
— Notat  e  Informacionrt  Cienciat  Socialet. — Notiaat 
de  Arte. — Notre  Europe. — l.et  Nouvellet  Litterairet. — 
Nowa  Kultura. 

oh/etivo. — L'Ohtervateur  d'Au/ourd'hui. — Die  (it 
terreichitche  Furche. — Ovid. 

People’ t  China. — FA  Pip. — The  Progrettive. — Prot- 

«  U 

riic  Mcomi  annual  ^'ru■n^lslllp  Week  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  l'!urii(K'an  Frieinlship  Association  was  held  from 
June  l'>  to  June  27,  I‘t54,  at  the  Rmiscvelt  Sch(K)!,  Stam¬ 
ford,  C'onnccticut.  Mrs.  Doris  Shuster  was  the  general 
chairman  and  Mrs.  l-'riderike  Zwrig  the  program  chair¬ 
man.  M.  lieiiri  Konnet  and  Mrs.  John  Davis  laMige 
again  served  as  honorary  chairmen. 

'I'he  theme  for  the  week  was  “The  Cultural  Unity 
of  M.inkind,"  and  this  was  the  title  of  the  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  (jeorge  N.  Shuster,  president  of  Hunter 
College,  on  the  opening  night.  ,\mong  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  illustrating  this  general  concept  were:  “Histori¬ 
cal  Hvents  in  Music"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hraunstein  (New 
York  Public  Library);  “Andr^  M.ilraux:  A  New  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Art"  by  Dr.  F.lse  Hofmann;  “For  Whom 
Have  the  World's  Great  Kooks  Been  Written.^” — a 
round  table  with  Rachel  Raker,  Mrs.  Grinnell  Willis, 
and  Sarah  Smith;  “Creativity"  by  Rene  Fueloep-Miller 
(Hunter  Oillege);  “F.merson  and  Whitman”  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Finch  (Dartmouth);  "The  Oismopolitan 
Spirit:  Herder,  Goethe,  Romanticism"  by  Dr.  Harry 
Zohn  (Hrandeis  University);  “Cosmopolitan  l.mguistic 
Problems"  by  Dr.  Alexander  tiode-von  Aesch,  creator 
of  Iiiterlingua;  “lairenzo  dr  Medici  and  the  Culture  of 
the  Renaissance"  by  Dr.  Bruno  Ford;  and  “Toynlicc’s 
Views  on  the  Survival  of  Our  Culture"  by  Dr.  Fanil 
la-ngyel  (New  York  University).  There  were  readings 
of  original  p<K-try  by  members  of  the  lainnecticut  Pen- 
Women  and  by  Faika  Renon.  An  American  Indian 
program  featured  illustrated  lectures  by  Lisetta  Hig¬ 
gins  (“Did  the  Red  Man  Come  From  Mu?")  and  Ray 
Owen  (“Fairly  American  Cultures").  A  round  table 
on  the  theater  presented  Dr.  Robert  Klein,  Fdlis  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  Ren^  Fucloep-Millcr. 

.Attendance  was  greatly  increased  this  year  through 
the  utilization  of  local  resources.  In  a  symposium  on 
“The  Oinscience  for  Man  in  Judaism,  Catholicism, 
and  Protestantism"  the  participants  were  Rabbi  David 
Pearlman,  Rev.  John  P.  McNerney,  and  Rev.  Bernhard 


pectut. — Puhhthert'  Weekly- 

Reconcthacion.  —  Renovation.  —  Retearch  Work-  — 
Revitta  Bihhogrdfica.—  Revitta  de  Derecho  Social  Ecua- 
toriano. — Revitta  de  llittoria  da  Economta  Bratileira. 
— Revitta  Interanieruana  de  Educacion. — The  Ru- 
hicon. 

Schweizrr  Btit  her  Zeitung.—Dat  Schweizer  Biirh. 
— Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel. — The  South-Central 
Bulletin. — Stechert-Hafner  Book  Newt. — Stud!  Ini- 
ziatici. — Svohoda. 

The  Timet  Laterary  Supplement. — The  Torch. — Le 
Travailleur. 

The  Ukrainian  Bulletin, — UNESCO  Bulletin  for  IJ- 
hrariet. 

I.e  XX*  Sihle  Federalitte. 

Welt  im  Biich. —  World  in  Brief. 

Yugotlav  Review. 

i.yae  literackie. 

Johnson,  all  of  the  Interfaith  Caiuncil  of  Stamford.  In 
aildition  to  an  evening  with  the  Hunter  College  Opera 
Workshop,  programs  were  given  by  the  A  Capella 
C.hoir  of  Stamford  under  Raymond  Randall  and  the 
Greenwich  Chamber  Players,  directed  by  Thomas 
Baldner.  The  Stamford  Oimmunity  Players  presented 
"A  Bench  in  the  Park"  by  H.  J.  Southcomb  and  “The 
Bear"  by  Chekhov.  Bruce  Princc-Joseph  gave  an  organ 
recital,  and  a  program  on  Scandinavian  handicrafts 
featured  I(x:al  demonstrators. 

A  s|>ccial  feature  of  the  Week  was  the  Youth  Par¬ 
ticipation  Program  on  the  last  four  days.  Over  forty 
young  people  from  Italy,  Fmgland,  Germany,  India, 
Pakistan,  Brazil,  China,  Japan,  and  other  countries, 
as  well  as  American  students  representing  various 
colleges,  attended  as  guests  of  the  Association.  Open 
houses,  luncheons,  scxrial  hours,  excursions,  and  a 
dinner  dance,  in  addition  to  the  regular  offerings,  were 
part  of  this  program. 

Two  new  cultural  reviews  have  entered  the  Hispanic 
field.  The  first  issue  of  Imago  Mundi,  a  quarterly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  F.diciones  de  Historia  de  la  Cultura  of 
Buenos  Aires,  apfiearcd  in  September,  1953.  Its  editor 
is  Josi  Luis  Romero.  Another,  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  is  edited  by  James  C.  Parish,  Jr.,  of  Houston, 

Correo  Literano  has  become  a  monthly  publication 
with  a  change  of  format.  It  contains  64  pages  and 
underwent  a  complete  change  of  sections  and  contrib¬ 
utors. 

The  famous  .Austrian  literary  review  Brenner, 
founded  in  1910,  is  closing  down.  'I'he  periodical  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  Ger¬ 
man  language  literature  during  the  last  forty  years. 


"ARTS  DU  MONDE" 

LES 

CHEFS  CfOEUVRE 
DE  LA 

PEINTURE  EGYFTIENNE 

by  \nAit  LHOTE  and  HASSIA 

240  pages,  152  reproductioos  in  black  and  white  and  30  in  color 

LE  BALLET 

by  Boris  KOCHNO  in  collaboration  with  Maria  LUZ 

384  pages,  416  reproductions  in  Mack  and  white  and  in  color,  several  of  which  are  f^tes;  die 
frontispiece  of  the  first  edition  is  an  original  lithograph  in  color  by  Picasso.  Cloth  binding, 
illustrated  with  a  drawing  by  Matisse. 

— HACHETTE-^# 


"LA  GALERIE  DE  LA  PLEIADE" 

Andr<  MALRAUX 

Mus^e  Imaginaire  de  la  Sculpture  Mondiale 

DES  BAS-REUEFS 
AUX  GROTTE5  SACREES 

524  pages,  438  full-page  charts,  8  maps  and  6  supplementary  plates  in  color.  Cloth  bound. 

"EDITIONS  ILLUSTREES" 
/AAETERLINCK:  INSEaES  ET  FLEURS 

“La  Vie  des  Termites” — ^“La  Vie  des  Fourmis” — “L’Araign6e  de  Verre” — “Llntelligencc  des 
Fleurs” — “Les  Parfums” — fdlowed  by  an  unpublished  essay  on  "LES  PIGEONS.” 

Twenty-four  watercolors  by  Hans  ERNl 
564  pages,  bound  according  to  model  by  Paul  BONET 

Librairie  GALLIMARD 
For  sak  at  your  bookadkr's 


Bool{s  of  Today — Uvrcs  d’ Aufourd* hm—Ubri  d’Ogp — 
Bucher  von  He$ae 


This  internationally  circulated  literary-bibliographical  monthly  magazine  in  Span¬ 
ish  (minimum  size,  80  pages)  publishes  essays,  reviews,  comments,  and  notes  from 
the  literary  life  of  the  entire  world  and  offers  Argentina  and  all  of  Latin  America 
information  not  available  elsewhere. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  advertising  medium  for  book  dealers  and  the  general 
reading  public.  Publishers  are  invited  to  send  us  books  for  review  (especially  in 
science,  art,  and  technology),  catalogues,  and  information  about  new  publications. 

Advertising  Rates  by  Arrangement 
Twelve  issues  U.  S.  $6;  by  air  mail  U.  S.  $12 
One  issue  U.  S.  $0.50;  by  air  mail  U.  S.  $1 

Casilla  Correo  699  Buenos  Aires 

Argentine 


REVISTA  INTERAMERICANA  DE  BIBUOGRAFIA 
INTER-AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  BIBUOGRAPHY 

A  documentary  journal  containing  articles,  reviews,  notes  and  selected 
bibliographies  with  special  emphasis  on  Latin  America  and  inter- 
American  relations.  Featuring  news  reports  about  authors,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  libraries  provided  by  a  staff  of  correspondents  in  forty-two 
nations  and  territories. 


Published  quarterly  by  the  Division  of  Philosophy,  Letters  and 
Sciences,  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Subscription  rates:  $3.00  a  year  in  the  Americas  and  Spain; 

$3.50  a  year  in  all  other  countries. 


